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TRACES OF SHORT E AND O IN RGVEDA 

BY 

A. M. GHATAGB 

The problem of the short yalues of e and 0 suspected of beiuK 
found in RV. is intimately connected with that of the abhimhUa 
sandhi, and both must he treated together. For a long time, the 
facts ol this sandhi in RV. are well-known, and scholars have 
como to the conclusion that, in spite of the writing of this sandhi 
in the traditional text, it was nearly non-existent in the oldest 
period of the language, and came into vogue only gradually so 
as to become finally the usual practice in the Classical Sanskrit, 
The RV. Samhitft reveals an apparently conflicting procedure of 
sometimes eliding or merging the initial a in the preceding -e and 
-0, and more often keeping them apart with a hiatus between the 
two. No general principle for this divergent treatment is easily 
perceptible and the Rk-PrStiA&khya finds it necessary to formu- 
late a few general rules based on empirical observation and then 
to enumerate exceptions to them as found in the SaihhitA The 
rules of the Pr&tili&khya' may be summarised in brief. It lays down 
that the abhimhita sandhi is the rule between the Padas of a 
stanza, which are treated as forming a unit in the Sambita. This 
rule is observed in the traditional text, except for 3 cases, which 
are duly noted by the Pritiiatthya. In the interior of a Pada, 

U. 34 > 90 , 
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the sandhi occurs under definite conditions, otherwise absence 
of sandhi is the usual practice. The sandhi is observed in the 
following cases ^ (i) when the initial or is followed by a light syll- 
able beginning with y~ or v~ 5 (ii) when the first word ends >n~5t>0 
and the following word begins with o- followed by anj' light 
syllable ; (iii) after words ending in -aye, ~ave, -ayo, -avo with 
initial a- irrespective of the nature of the following syllable 
( to this rule the Fr^tidakhya notes 12 exceptions ) ; ( iv ) after 
ro, preceded by the words a, na, pro, km, dtra, s ivila, em or ka and 
followed by the initial a-. A.fteT these general rules the Prati- 
sakhya notes the oases of 16 words, the initial a- of which is 
elided ; 10 words after which the a- is lost and finally some '62 
oases of specific combinations in whioh a- is elided,' 

Modern grammarians have also pointed out the lack of unifor- 
mity in the orthoepy of BV, and the predominant absence 
of this sandhi in the earlier phase of the language. Thus 
Whitney ‘ has noted that out of 4500 cases in RV. only about 70 
show this lose of a- actually occurring in the pronunciation, 
while the writing shows it in three-fourth of the cases. From 
this he concludes that there is ‘ no accordance in respect to the 
oombioation in question between the written and spoken form of 
the text ’. The oases of its real occurrence are more in. AV, , and 
the sandhi gains in practice, 

Oldenberg * has discussed the problem in detail and has arri- 
ved at some definite conclusions, which are generally accepted 
by later grammarians. By an analysis of such cases as ooour.in 
the second part of the Xth Mandala ( from 90 to end ), he points 
out that in 19 oases the traditional text shows the Sandhi corre- 
ctly, and in 211 oases the textual tradition is equally correct in 
not showing this sandhi and preserving the hiatus. There is 
only a single case ( X 108. 5 ) where the sandhi is not shown 
even when metre demands it, while in 22 cases, the sandhi is 
written though the initial a- must be pronounced, as far as the 
metrical evidence suggests. From this he concludes that the 
Vedic tradition of expressing this sandhi is generally correct ai.d 
is therefore genuine. The cases, where the incorrect writing of 
the sandhi is found, he explains as due fo the working of the 

• Of. Max Muller 8BE. XXXII pp xlvili-l. 

' Sanskrit Grammar 135. ' Hymnen d»s Bsveda i Prolegomena p, 3C9 foil, 
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redactors, who were followln}* the rules, which are also stated 
ill the IVatisakhya. Tbeae rules like the loss of a-when followed 
by J/-OT ir- were the guidiog principles of the redactors, but of 
the oriliiQ and reasons of these rules, be is sceptical. He frankly 
states that he ^las ‘ not succeeded in explaining the origin of these 
principles ’ and he calls them ‘ principles which are arbitrarily 
invented ’• According to him, some such principles were either 
current or inwented, which were used by the redactors in remode- 
lling the text of the RV., and which were further deduced from it 
hy.the Pratisakhya. This explains the remarkable agreement bet- 
ween the text of the RV. and the rules of the Pratisikbya. 

Later writers have added little to the conclusions of Oldenberg. 
Thus WackernageP states that according to the evidence of 
metre, the final and initial vowels form two distinct syllables in 
99 per cent oases of RV. and in about four-fifth of the cases of 
AV. and the metrical parts of YV. Sporadic cases occur in the 
old prose and the verses of the Brahmanio period. He further 
tnakes the important observation that the final syllable of the 
first word is metrically short. Arnold* baa pointed out that ‘ the 
combination of the two is rare in RV. proper, but is occasionally 
found in all parts of it ; in the popular RV. it is considerably 
more common. ’ Moreover, as he finds the loss of a- even after 
the caesura, he thinks that the poets did not regard the loss as 
equivalent to combination of the syllables. MaodonelP has simply 
summarised the statements of Wackernagel, and in hie later work 
A Vadde Grammar for Students, has included the short values of 
e and o in the list of metrical necessities.* Lastly Bloomfield 
and Edgerton* have discussed the cases of the abhinihita sandhi, 
as far as they are revealed in the variants of the Veda. They 
consider that the redaction of the Vedio texts was carried out 
when the rule of elision was established in the language. But in 
view of the metrical necessity of the Veda, the redactors did not 
elide the a- where the pronunciation demanded it. In prose and at 
the end of a P&da, the elision was always marked, probably be* 


' Altindisch: Gramm Jik 1. 272b. * Vtdic Metre 127. 

' F«i»'c Grammar 72. ‘ p. 437. 

* 'P'efiic Variants II. 390-912. 
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cause no confusion of pronunciation would arise, as a- must be 
read in all these cases. From the consideration of cases in which 
the writing is consistent with the actual pronunciation and'those 
in which it disagrees, they have found out that the writing's con 
sistent with the actual pronunciation in two-thirds jjf the exam- 
ples which proves that * an attempt was made to conform spelling 
to original pronunciation of the metrical texts', or more cautiously 
‘an attempt was made to make t ie writing conform to certain defi- 
nite standards, which bad some relation to actual pronunciation’. 

As regards the actual pronunciation of the final ~e and .-o 
followed by a- which remains metrically unelided, there is some 
amount of vagueness in the current opinion of the Vedic 
scholars. From the very beginning it has been noted that the 
final vowels in such cases demand a metrically short value, 
though the exact sound which they possessed is differently 
assessed. Bloomfield' discussed the value of these -e and -o 
before o- and gave them the short values of-e and -u. His 
explanation of the fact is based on the supposition that in these 
particular circumstances, there survived the original short 
values of -e and -o, which normally became -a in the Aryan 
Branch. The original endings -es, -us lost their final -s before 
the following vowel, and the new final vowels -e and -o had a 
two-fold development. Before vowels other than -a they lost 
their vowel-quality, but preserved their quantity and became 
-a. When they were followed by a- they kept their quality Jhut 
disregarding their quantity were written as -2 and -o ; for the 
Indian alphabet bad no signs for short -e and -o. These sounds 
later attracted others, which were really long e and o asl coming 
from a+i and a + u, to themselves, first before the following a- 
and then before other vowels as well. Finally the original e was 
absorbed by the more frequent o and there remained three vowels 
o ( out of -SB, -6s ) 0 and « ( of original diphthongal nature ) all 
written as long but pronounced short before or. 

Oldenberg has advanced very cogent arguments to reject this 
suggestion of Bloomfield. He points out that besides the impro- 
bability of preserving the original short values of -e and -o in 
such circumstances, the theory makes too gireat a use of graphic 


1 JAP. III. 
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confusion at this early period of langua/?e to make it probable. 
After a close examination of the facts of the case, ho himself has 
arrived at a different conclusion. He starts with the undoubted 
S 4 apposition that the metrical value of the final -o and in all 
such cases, is short, and proceeds to point out that in case 
of origiftal long e, o the sandhi was a-y, a-v before vowels other 
than a*, and as in the case of the long diphthongs, the hiatus was 
left after the loss of the final 2/, v> Nothing is more natural than to 
suppose that the same sandhi was originally observed even before 
it- thus giving rise to -a a- and -a a- and later on for -o (from -as) 
a- to -as a- as well. This will explain the short value of the 
final syllable in all oases where both syllables are kept apart. 
Now remains the question of explaining the use of I and o 
in place of -ay, -av and -aa, when they are followed by a- but 
not when other vowels follow. Here Oldenberg's argument gets 
a little confused, but he appears to suggest that the ahhinihita 
sandhi, which is found in a few cases in the RV. itself, must 
have influenced these cases also. The crasis of -e + a- etc. over 
-a//+a- etc. is proportionately as frequent as the other of -e-f /- 
or -o-f w- over + t and -as + n-,. and the presence of 1/ and v 
may have coloured the quality of the preceding vowel resulting 
into -c- and -d- with a double crasis. This usage In turn, must 
have affected the other group where both the vowels are kept. 
Why the redactors preserved tha two syllables here and did not do 
so in many other oases like a + a or i + a, cannot be made out. 
It is thus clear that Oldenbarg regards that the phonetic 
value of the finals in the cases showing absence of the abhinihita 
sandhi was only -a, which was originally followed by a sound 
corresponding to the spititus lenis in cases of -ay and -av and 
some kind of glottal stop in case of -as, which prevented further 
crasis. 

Wackernagel has virtually accepted the phonetic value -a r/- 
assigned to them by Oldenberg, but be differs from him in two 
minor points. Against Oldenberg, he explains the writing of 
a and o for tbe regular a by supposing that the form before the 
consonants was used before a as well, and it soon developed into 
tft^e classical sandhi, which later inflhenced the Writing of the 
V%da. He points ou^ that the reduced' coeflScients y, v of the 
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original (iiphthungs e, o could not give the timbre of e and o to 
the original a, as this explanation fails to satisfy the case of as 
from -aA. fa other words, the a6/«wi7»'/a sandhi is no continua-, 
tion of the original sandhi of e and o before a-. 

Though Oldonberg. believed that the original value of the 
finals in such cases was -n a-, in which Wackernagel agrees with 
him, be usually used a simplified notation of writing them as o' 
and o’ in order to indicate their short value. This has lod^MaC' 
donell to commit a strange mistake. Accepting the explanation of 
Oldenberg that the sandhi of final e. and o before a- was the same 
as before other vowels, he yet regards the syllables to be prono' 
unced as e and u, which is thus explicitly stated by him in his 
Vedic Orocnirnar far Studtnls. This is obviously self-contradictory. 
Bloomfield and Edgerton have nothing to say about the phonetic 
value of the finals and they simply point to the discussion of 
Wackernagel, thus presumably accepting his views. 

The examination of the relevant facts however reveals a diffe- 
rent principle at the besis of all these cases, which has somehow 
escaped the notice of the earlier scholars. We can begin our 
investigation, in the first place, with material supplied by the 
Bk-PrfttiSftkhya and then an attempt may be made to control the 
results by an analysis of one or two Mandalas of RV. In case of 
deciding the peculiarities of a text like RV. where no external 
control is available, it is of some importance that an investiga- 
tion carried on with a part of the text be controlled by a similar 
analysis of another part of the same text. Besides using the 
oases collected by the Pratid&khya, Oldenberg and Arnold, I have 
utilised the III and IX Mandalas of RV. fully. 

A fruitful approach to the problem would be to determine 
above all the possible cause of the two-fold divergent procedure 
followed by the Egvedio poets themselves and later on by the 
redactors in dealing with the oases of the final e and o followed 
by or, which Oldenberg remarks, be cannot find out. Nor has 
the Rgveda Pr&titekbya given us any definite rule suggesting the 
reason of this two-fold treatment of either preserving or eliding 
the initial a- in such oases. Genaraily the Rgvedic poets have 
kept the two syllables apart and intact, and we can reasonably 
sovpose that they absorbed the initial a- in the preceding vowel 
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wheneyer the metre demands it. The redactors have also folio «red 
the same procedure, But we also find numerous oases of discre- 
pancy between the writing and the actual pronunoiatioa. One of 
the most striking oases of such discrepant treatment is found in 
the obrervance of the abhinihita sandhi between the ends of the 
Badas, whioh form one unit in the redacted text. This rule 
invarialJly observed in the RV. and is duly noted by the Prati- 
s&kbya. Oldenberg simply leaves aside all these oases, calling 
them .as merely a whimsical activity of the redactors 
and then comes to the plausible conclusion that in 
the majority of the cases of the latter half of the X Mandtla, 
the writing sJhows a fair approximation to the actual 
pronunciation. The writers of the Vedio Variants suggest that the 
sandhi was indicated here, as there was no possibility of confu- 
• sion in the pronunciation. Obviously both the explanations arc 
not satisfactory and the attempt to bring together the pronuncia- 
tion and the writing in agreement, by neglecting this majority of 
cases of the discrepancy, cannot be acceptable. In the I Mandala 
there are 60 cases of this sandhi in the interior of a Pada, while 
there are as many as 108 oases at the Pada-end. In the III Mandala 
the oases are 12 in the middle of the Pads' and 40 at the end. In 
the IX Mandala* the oases are 14 to 68. Even among the cases 
where the loss of a is indicated in the middle of the Pada, we find 
in the I M. the initial a~ read in 41 cases as against 19 where it 
is lost in pronunciation.'' The figures for the III M are 11 where 
a- is pronounced as against 1 where it is lost in pronunciation 
as well : for the IX M. a- is pronounced in 11 cases, while it is 
silent in 3 cases. As againi,t this we may set the figures of 
Oldenberg for Mandala X 90- end ; where in 19 cases a- is corre- 
ctly lost, while in 22 it must be pronounced in spite of the writ- 
ing. The explanation of this difference can only be found in the 
fact that in the X Mandala this sandhi had cf’mo into greater 
vogue. 

' III. 4. 10a : 13. 2d ; 16. 5a : 19. 5o ; 20 3b ; 29. 3d ; 29. 10b ; 30. IBs ; 33 fic ; 
33. 7d ; 57. 2d ; 60. 6b. 

» IX. 7. 3a ; 71. 9o ; 73. 4a ; 74. la ; 74. 6a : 86. lid ; 86. 27b ; 91. 2d ; 96. 
4a ; 97, 20a ; 97. 33a ; 97. 4tb ; 107. 2a ; 107. 6o. 

• I. 24. 8o ; 30. 16d i 33. 13b ; 51. 3a ; 51. Sa ; 52, 9d ; 59. 2o ; 59. 3b ; 79. 
lU ; 81. lo : 81. 7a ; 88. tfa ; 103. 7b ; 118, 7a 1 128. la ; 162. 7a ; 167. 2a ; 168. 
9e 1 186. 8e< 
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If it is admitted that the guiding principle in these oases, at 
least at the beginning, was not the actual pronunciation, we 
must find it in the nature of the final vowels e and o, and natural- 
ly in their length. It is quite obvious that these vowels at the 
end of the Psda must necessarily be long, and thus require the 
elision of the following a- irrespective of the fact that it is to be 
pronounced or not. In other words, the original prinoiv-le which 
guided the observance of this sandhi in some oases and not in 
others must have been the quantity of the final e and o, whether 
long or short. As their value is uniformly long at the end of the 
P&da, the elision of the a- in such oases is naturally the rule, 
and the question whether a- in these cases is to be pronounced or 
not is immaterial. If this is true, we should expect no exceptions 
to it, and except for three isolated cases already noticed by the 
PrStisSkbya, the rule is uniformly observed. Even the three 
exceptional cases show some peculiar features which explain the 
absence of the sandhi. The cases are = 

V IL 103. 3 cd. nd putr'o i anyo anydmupa vddantameti Tristubh 

VIII. 9. 15 ab. pardk^ 1 arvdhd dsH bhe^dm Brhatl 

IX. 39. 5 ab. pardvdlo l dtho arvduUah sutdh Gayatrl 

In all these cases, it is easy to see that immediately after the 
Pftda end, an exactly similar case follows, where the absence of 
Sandhi is justified, and this must have influenced the redactors 
in not setting the Sandhi earlier. 

Taking our suggestion from these numerous cases of the 
nbUnihiia sandhi, which were so long regarded as purely arbitrary 
and of no account, we may proceed to investigate others where 
the sandhi is justified by the metre. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the Vedic poets followed this sandhi in all those cases where 
metre requires it, though it does not follow that it was not used 
in all those cases where a- is required to be pronounced metri' 
cally, for we have just noted that this sandhi may be one way of 
indicating the long value of the preceding vowels and not merely 
an indication of absorption of the following a-. But wherever 
tbe poets themselves have followed this sandhi, it is obvious that 
the metrical value of the final e and n must be long. Now, it is 
well-known that, though wo are not in a position to decide the 
metrical length of all syilablea of tbe Vodlo metreei there is a fair 
pbvttoe of doiiig it in the ofsa of tbe last few eyllablee forming 
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th« cadence, and in other places the sarrounding syUid>leB at least 
indicate the preference of the Vedio poets for short or long 
syllables. Thus to take the most frequent types, the 6tb of the 
octosyllabic lines and the 8tb and the 10th of the eleven aitd 
twelve syllabled linos must be long. The last syllable of all these 
lines is anoeps. Other less obvious oases of long syllables are the 
second and* the third of all these lines whei< the third and the 
second ate found to be short. 

According to the enumeration of Arnold,' there are 84 cases 
in RV. where the initial a- is metrically lost after the final e 
and 0 . There are actually 89 such oases, oat of which 13 show 
the written a- though the metre requires its elision, but a few 
oases remain doubtful. The remaining 76 oases can be distribu* 
jted as follows, according to the syllable in which the final e and 
o occur. 

1. In the eight-syllable lines of metres like Oftyatrl, Anu* 
stubh, Fahkti, B^hatl and Satobrhatl 


Syllable 

No. 

Be mark 

Long 

Doubtful 

Snd 

4 

2 with 3rd syllable 

2 

Site 

3rd 

4 

short 

2 in later Anustubh 
( 

with the 2nd syllable 

2 

4 

- 

4th 

7 

short ( ^ ) 

before the break 

7 

mm 

*5th 

1 

(“ ^ ) 

1 

- 

6th 

4 

( Si — VJ — ) 

4 

- 


20 


20 

- 

II. In the lines of even syllables mostly Triftubh ’ 


Znd 

7 

■ 6 with third short 

6 

1 

3rd 

1 

1 with second short 

1 

- 

4th 

4 

followed by caesura 

4 

- 

5th 

5 

followed by caesura 

5 

- 

7th 

3 

with an early caesura 

a 

- 

8th 

16 


16 

-* 

9th 

1 

X. 49. 5. 0. 

- 

1 

10th 

11 


11 

— 


48 


46 

2 


■ Vrdie Utirt lt7. 
t'tAniukU. B.O.R.L1 
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III. In lines of twelve syllables, mostly Jagatl<‘ 


1st 

1 

( ) 

1 

2nd 

1 

third short ( vj — — ) 1 


7th 

1 

with early caesura 1 

- 

8th 

3 

3 


10th 

2 

2 



8 

7 

1 

Total 

~~U 

73 

3 


This analysis of the cases where the abtUmhita sandhi is 
observed and metrically attested leaves no doubt that in all such 
oases the final e and o were long and metrically felt as suoh. It 
thus confirms the suggestion to which we were led by the observa- 
tion of the sandhi at the end of the Pilda. 

The 13 cases in which the a- is written and yet, according to 
Arnold, metre requires its elision, are difficult to decide. They are: 

I. 70. 4b, tsiaw nd viitio amrlah smdhih / DvipadS Virftj. The no. 
of syllables as 10 may have influenoed the redactors. 

1. 190. 3d. mrgb nd bhimo arnk^astuvi^man / Tristubh. There 
may be coufusion of the caesura after the 4th and 5th syllable. 

1. 53. %o, iiksanardh pradtvo dhamakartanah / Jagatl. 

I. 89. 6o. Kvasti nos larksyo dristanemihl VirStsthftnS. The metri- 
cal elision may not be intended as can be seen by comparison 
with the next P&da : svasli nn brhaspdtir dadhdtu / 

1. 186, 11a. iydm ea m asinS d'idhitir yajafra / Tristubh. It is 
pusKible to take the first two short syllables as one long. 

III. 59. id, nainam dtnho asnolydntito nd durrjt / Tristubh. 

VII. 61. 3(i. fd/tag yato (^niinisam rdksamw.ui / Tristubh. 

VIII. 50. 5b, iyano dlyo nd toiate / Brhatl 

VIII. 58. Ic. yb anUcdno brahmayo yuktd asit / Tristubh. 

IX. 9. 4b. nadyo ajinvad adruhay / GSyatrl. The loss is doubt* 
ful. 

X. 72. 4c. dditer ddk^o ajayata / Anstubb. More naturally the 
first two syllables must count as one. 

X. 89. 13d. dnikyo ujihala jayarAdnam / Tristubh. The number 
of the syllables may have influenced the writing. 

X. 108. 5b. pari dim antSn aubhage padanti / Trlftubh. 
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Many of these oases are metrically defective, but as far as 
OUT present problem is concerned, in no case do we find the final 
e and o occupying a place where a long syllable is necessary and 
io irti oases the syllable can well be short. 

We may now proceed to observe the practice of the redactors 
of BV. as it is revealed in the cases where the loss of a- is not 
iustified by metre. It is quite apparent that the Pratisakhya has 
followed no principle on which to explain the numerous oases 
where the a is elided in the interior of the Pida. Yet it is obvious 
that the majority of the cases of this elision were collected by the 
writer of the Prfttid&khya and brought under some empirical 
rules , which, however, show no inner connection and are mostly 
descriptive. A verification of the rules of the Pratisiakliya with 
the actual cases in BV. gives the following results, which go to 
show that the description of the Prati^akhya is accurate and 
fairly exhaustive, (i) Under the rule, where a- is followed by 
y and v of a light syllable we may include cases like I. 7. 4a ; 
1. 17. 2a ; I. 32. 15a < I. 45. 5d ; I. 48. 14b ; 1. 51, 3a ; 1. 77. 4b ; 
1. 81. 8o; I. 85.10a etc. with a total of 130 cases, (ii) Under 
the rule of -aw followed by a light a~ followed by any light 
syllable, come cases like I. 92. Id; L 152. 9c; I. 163. 8b; Y. 
30. 10a ; X. 12. 4c = in all 5 cases. ( iii ) The rule about the 
endings -aye -are -ayo -avo includes cases like I. 24. 8o ; I. 47. 
8a; I. 51. 6b; I. 103. 7b; I. 104. Ic ; I. 121, 13d; I. 122. la; I. 
*126. 2d ; 1. 164. 5c ; I. 186. 7a ; II. 23. 16b etc. = 67 oases in all 
( tv ) The rule about vo preceded by a, pra, etc. explains oases 
like L 107. to ; 1. 110. 8a ; 1. 168. 5a ; III. 57. 2d ; IV. 34. 3c ; IV. 
34. 11a ; IV. 55. Id ; V. 54. lOo ; V. 61. 2a ; X. 32. 5a ; X. 63. 6o ; 
X. 76. 5a ; X 166. 3a ; X. 166. 4d ; = 14 in all. ( v ) The rule 
about the initial a- of words like adat, arvattah, ajanayanta etc. 
covers 28 oases. ( vi ) The loss of a- after words like vaeovByo, 
abkHUmve eta covers 9 oases, (vii) Finally the Prfttii&kbya 
enumerates 62 oases of speoifio combinations in RV. The total 
of all these oases thus explained by the Prftti^&khya comes to 315 
in all, leaving behind a small number unaccounted for. 

This way of analysis and classification, though accounting 
for the majority of the oases cannot be accepted as representing 
thigtrinciples of either the poets themselves or of the redactors of 
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4 lie Ssifabitft. Not only does it fail to explain oases like I. 168. 
lo, a no ’ rtiScah 5 ITI. 60. 6b no* amtn : X. 90. 4b p'ado' ayehahhavod 
etc. but in some cases the less tails under two distinct rules as 
in V, 31. 5o pavdyo* rath'ah ( rules 3 and 5 ) ; VI. 47. 24c pai'dm’ 
dSt ( rules 3 and 5 ) etc. Moreover we meet here with the for- 
mnlation of general rules wliioh are so in mere apifearanoe, a,s 
they are applicable to single cases only, for instance with the 
words arvattal}. avyatyni, avirata, lUrariyatrAgo etc. 

If we now try to examine the cases where a- is elided in the 
interior of the Pfida in RV. but where metre requires its pronun- 
ciation and classify them according to the metrical value of the 


final e and o, we get the following results. 

I. in the lines of eight syllables : 
Syllable No. Remark 

long 

Doubtful 

2nd> 7 

5 have the third short 

5 

2 

3rd* 12 

10 have the 4th short 

1 has the second short 

11 

1 

4th* 3 

anoeps 

3 

- 

5th 18 

cf. the note below 

18 

- 

6th* 5 


5 

— 

45 


42 

3 


Note-'" Apparently the 18 oases in the fifth syliable go against 
the rule that the 5th should be short. But a careful considera* 
tion of these oases leveals an important fact. Of these, 16 have 
the scheme * I. 17. 2a; III. 13. 2d: V. 22. 3o; 

V. 36, la; V. 65. 3a; VI. 14. 3a; VIIL 11. 6a; VIII, 12. 19ft; VIII. 
28. 21b; VIII. 27. 13a; VIII. 27. 15d; VIII. 30. 3a: VIII. 33. 6a; 
VIII. 33. 10b; VIIL 53. 7a; VIII. 91. 7a. Two have the scheme 
( — ( — ) ■^ — ) ; I. 37, 13b ; V. 6a where the elided a- is long by 
position. In actual writing, of course, the foot gives the appear- 
ance of ( — N/ — ) which is the normal ending of the octosyllabic 
Hues. A careful reading of all these lines makes it highly pro- 
bable that the end was so pronounced that the a- was really 
absorbed in the preceding long syllable, which thus occupied the 
place of both the 5th and 6th syllables of the line. 

> V. 35. 3a ; V. 61. 2a ; VI. 48. 12b ‘ VIII. 2. 36o ; VITI. 30. 4d ; X. 102. lb 
X. 171. 2b. 

• I. 45. 5d ; 43 . 14b ; 81. 8c : 91. 9o ; VI. 54. 3b ; VII. 96. So ; VIII. 8. 6b 
8 . 20d ; 27. 4 ; 79. 3b ; X. 25. 4b ; 190. lb. 

• 1. 105. 17e ; III. 16. 5a ; X. 26. 6o. 

‘ I, 7. 4e I VI. 47. 24c ; X. 22. 7e ; 102. Id ; 185. la. 
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£1. In lines of eleven syllables : 

Isti 3 


3 

2od« 

9 

6 have the third short 

6 

3 

3rd* 

2 

1 has the second short 

1 

1 

4th* 

60 

before caesura 

60 

- 

5th' 

39 

before caesura* 

39 


6th* 

3 


- 

3 

7th’ 

7 


- 

7 

8th« 

22 


22 

- 


* 145 


128 

17 

III. 

let* 

In lines of twelve 
1 

syllables : 


1 

2nd'® 

4 


- 

4 

4th" 

14 

before caesura 

14 

- 

5th'* 

20 

before caesura 

20 

- 

7 th 

4 


- 

4 

• 8th 

6 


6 

- 

9th'' 

2 

cf. II. 1. 9c ; X. 49. 5c. 

- 

2 


51 
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I I. 88. 2a ; X. 109. la ; 181. 3a. 

* I. 107. lo ; II. 12 8b : 11], 33. 6o ; 57. 2d ; IV 34. 3o ; VII. 35. 13b; 

X. 15. Id : 77. 8o ; 99. 8d. > VI. 26. Id ; 50. 14a. 

* 1.32. 15a : 71.9a; 77.4b: 112. 24o ; 121.13d: 126. 2d ; 163.8b; 181. 

8a ; 190. 7a ; III. 4. 10a ; 33. 7d ; IV. 2. 5o ; 3. 8o ; 4. 12b ; 13. 5d ; 14. 5d ; 20. 

2b ; 21. lOd ; 24. 4o ; 25. lo ; 25. 6d ; 25. 8b ; 25. 8a ; 43. 6b ; V. 41. 5b ; 57. 7d 

VI. 4. 8a; 9. 7o ; 9. 7d ; 17. .51); 21. 6a; 21.38; 23. 2b; 26. ;io ; 36.1b: 

63. 7n ; 66. 4b ; VII. 1. 19a ; 18. l la ; 24. 4b ; 33. 2d ; 36. 8c ; 38. 6o ; 38. 7o 

38. ba; 53.3a; 98.1a; 104. 12d ; IX. 91. 2d ; 96. 4a; X. 28. lie; 30. 38; 

34. 5b ; 61. 78 ; 95. 5b ; 95. So ; 95. 6o ; 99. 4a ; 101. Id ; 177. 2b. 

» 1. 104. Ic ; 163. 9a ; 164. 5o ; 180. 4b ; 183. 5b ; II 12 6c ; 28. 6b ; III. 

19. 5o : 20. 3b ; 29. 16b ; 30. 16a ; IV. 1. 4b ; 1. 5 b ; 16. 20d ; 17. 16d ; V. 80. lOa 

76. 2c ; 83. lOd ; VI. 3. 5b ; 23. 9d ; 25. 2b ; 50. 9d ; 68. lb ; 75. lb ; VII. 19. lOd 

21. 9o ; 24. lo ; 48. 4b ; IX. 71. Oc ; 97. 20a ; 97. 33a ; 97. 41b ; X. 7. 7a ; IS. 4o ; 
78. 4a ; 87. 3b ; 107. 11c ; 120. 7a ; 183. 2a. 

« IV. 33. 8d ; 34. lla ; X. 15. 5d. 

7 1. 186. 7a ; VI. 20. 4b ; 22. 8b ; 26. 3a ; 86. 2o ; X. 39. 10a ; 54. 3b. 

* I. 51. 15a ; IV. 2. 12a ; 34. 38 ; V. 31. 5o ; 41. llo ; 26. lo ; VI. 60. 4b; 

50. 15c ; 66. 4a ; 67. 7o ; VII. 3. Sa ; 58. 2b ; CO. la ; 64. 5b ; 65. 5b ; 86. 7b; 
97. 2a ; X. 46. 2d ; 48. 7d ; 61. 12o ; 99. 4o ; 115. 9b. “ 11. 24. lla. 

10 1. 168. lo. 168. 5a ; V. 24. lOo ; X. 32. 5a. 

II I. 51. 6b : 92. Id ; 112. 2o ; 140. 6a ; 152. 9o- II. 21. 28; 81. 6b; IV. 36. Sd; 

V. 54. 2d ; VII. 83. 5d ; IX. 86. lid ; X. 48. 5b ; 63. lla ; 113. 7c. 

» I. 85. 10a ; 85. lla ; 110. 3a ; 132. 4b ; 138. 3b ; 155. 3o ; VI. 61. So 

VII. 75. lo : VIII. 25. 20o ; IX. 73. 4a ; 74. la : 74. 6a ; 86. 37b ; 107. 8a ; X. 43. 
2d ; 48. 3b ; 56. 6a ; 66. 14d ; 76. Sa ; 94. 4b. 

«• I. 47. 8a ; IX. 107. 6o ; X. 78. 7a. 100. 9a. 

• I* I. 36. 12a ; II. 1. 7a ; VI. 25. 3a ; VII. 104. 20b ; VIII. 81. lb ; X. 48. 6b, 
n. 1. 9o ; X. 49. 5o. 
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The facts are sufficiently clear and decisive. In the vast 
naajority of the cases, the final e and o before the elided a- is 
long, while in a few cases the value remains doubtful. It is only 
in two cases of the 3th syllable that they appear to show a rhort 
value, but both the lines are metrically defective. Like the 
earlier cases where the loss of a- is metrical and faend’e attributa- 
ble to the poets themselves, these cases also reveal the fact that the 
redactors have followed the same prinoijdes of dropping the initial 
a- after the long e and o, thus preserving the memory of their 
long value in a definite number of cases. It is just possible that 
in a few individual cases, they may have made mistakes or con- 
fused the real values of the finals, which is not surprising in 
view of the same writing of e and o every where. In any case 
they never intended to indicate by the loss of a-, a loss of that 
syllable in actual pronunciation. 

If the above suggestion is correct, it should be possible to 
verify it by the large number of cases, where the initial or is 
not elided after the final e and o in BV. Naturally we should 
expect in all such cases a short value for the final e and o, justi- 
fied by the metre, wherever we are in a position to decide it. 
Indeed, this fact, viz. the metre normally requires a short value 
of final e and o before a- was already no'od by the Vedio scholars 
long ago, and they have given it even a wider scope than is justi- 
fied. According to the current opinion of scholars like Oldenberg 
Arnold, Macdonell and others, wherever the a- of the Samhit& is 
to be read, whether it is written or not, the preceding e or o must 
be pronounced short, and we have seen above, how this short value 
is explained by Oldenberg by the supposition that it was really 
the sound a in all such cases, later changed to e and o. Our 
discusBion so far reveals that this view, in this extreme form, 
cannot be maintained. Apart from all the cases at the Pada-end 
where a- is read, the cases of the sixth syllable in the octosylla- 
bic lines, and those occurring in the 8th syllable of the lines of 
eleven and twelve syllables, can never be regarded as showing a 
short value of a and o. To appreciate fully the value of these S3 
oases, it must be remembered that these occur in the cadence 
which is metrically most rigid and stand out of a total of 35 
snoh easesi leaving aside the 18 oases of the ootosyliabio lines 
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for wbioh we hare found a special reason for their ooourrenoe. 
The two exceptions are found in lines which are metrically 
defeotire. 

But there are ample indications to show that the final 
0 and 0 were pronounced short before the following a- which was 
not elided. From the bulk of such cases, I have collected and 
analysed aH such oases from the III and IX Mandalas of RV. in 
order to verify the hypothesis. The oases even in these two books 
are ample enough to give definite and reliable results and there 
is no doubt that the results obtained by an analysis of the other 
Mapdalas would prove to be similar. Alltogether the tabulation 
■ gives the following results : 

1. Lines of eight syllables •* 


Syllable 

No. 

Metrical scheme with e and o as short. 

1st’ 

5 

( ) 

2nd‘ 

n 

17 = ( o Nj — iJ)5=(— ) 

8rd* 

27 

26 = (y — ) 

4th* 

40 

38 = (:o^ — — N*vj) 

5th* 

95 

<e 

oa 

II 

c 

1 

c 

1 

CO 

II 

c 

1 

1 

X 



of. IX. 18. lb; IX. 53. la; IX. 98. 3a. 


189 



< 111*. 10. So : IX. 21. So ; 52. 4o ; 62. 8a ; 65. 22b. 

» 111. 16. 3b ; 27. 2a ; 27. 14a ; 41. 8a ; 51. 11a ; 51. 12a ; 62. 14a ; IX. 2. 4b; 
23. 8b ; 23. 5a ; 34. 6b ; 34. 2c ; 39. 5b ; 44. 6a ; 42. 2a ; 62. la ; 63. 4a ; 63. 9b ; 
6.3. 16b ; 64. 12a ; 65. 20c ; 66. 13b. 

» III. 13. 5o ; 44. la ; IX. 2. 5a ; 6. 3b ; 7. 7o ; 8. lo ; 11. 7o ; 23. 5o ; 24. 4o 
.26. lb ; 26. lo ; 26. 2a ; 27. lb ; 30. 4a ; 31. So ; 35. 3o ; 40. la ; 48. So; 51. la; 
52. lo ; 61 . 3a ; 61. 21a ; 62. 9b ; 66. 7c ; 98. 6b ; 102. 3o. 

* III. 8. 7a ; 9. 3d ; 24. 2b; 27. 7a ; 29. 10b ; 42. 9o ; 45. 2b ; IX. 2. 7b 
3. la ; 3. 2o ; 7. Sa ; 11. 2b ; 13. 9a ; 18 7b ; 21. 2a ; 21. 7s ; 24. la ; 24. 2a 
26. 4o ; 27. 5b ; 29. 5a ; 30. 4b ; 32. 5a ; 34. 6o ; 37. 4b ; 38. 3b ; 49. 5a ; 59. 2a 
61. 16a ; 61. 2Sb ; 62. 11b ; 63. So ; 66. 22a ; 66. 29a ; 67. 10a ; 67. 19a ; 67. 20a 
101. 16b ; 102. 7a ; 103. 4b. 

* III. 10. 7a ; 10. 8o ; 13. 4d ; 16. 6b ; 22. 4a ; 24. 2o ; 27. 4a ; 37. llo ; 40. lo 
40. 7b ; 42. lo ; IX. 2. 5o ; 3. 9o ; 5. 2b ; 6. 2o ; 7. 2a ; 7. 3a ; 7. 3o ; 7. 4b ; 9. 2b; 
10. lo ; 12. 8b : 13. la ; 13. lb ; 16. 4b ; 16. 6a ; 16. 7o ; 17. 2c ; 17. 3b ; 18. lb ; 
19. 7o ; 20. 5o ; 21. 7b ; 32. 2b ; 24. 6a ; 28 2a ; 28. 6b ; 30. lb ; 31. lb ; 31. 5b; 
82. lo : 84. 4b ; 34. lb ; 36. 4o ; 37. lb ; 41. lb ; 42. So ; 45. Sa ; 50. Sb ; 51. 3a 
52. lb ! 53. la ; 53. lb ; 54, lb ; 55. la ; 56. lb ; 57. 2b ; 62. 2o ; 62. 23b ; 62. 25a; 
68. 3b ; 63. 5b ; 64. 4b. 64. 5o ; 64. 24a ; 66. 5a ; 66. 11b ; 67. lb ; 67. 3a ; 67. 4a; 
67. 15o ; 67. 22a ; 67. 32a ; 98. 2a ; 98. 3a ; 98. 3o ; 98. 11b ; 100. la ; 100. 7b 
101. la : 101. 4o ; 101. 5b ; 101. 7b ; 101. 14a ; 101. 15o ; 102. 5b ; 103. 2b ; 103. Sb; 
105. Sb ; 105. 4a ; 107. 10a ; 107. 12b ; 107. 22d ! 113, 7d. 
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Oat of these 189 oasee 92 have necessarily the short vaioe of 
a and o. It is not possible to determine with the same amount 
of certainty the value of the other cases, though it can be seen 
that the neighbouring long syllable suggests a preference for a 
short value of the syllable in question. <' 


11. 

Lines of eleven syllables : 


1st' 

3 

2 

) 1 =S ( 'J— sj ) 

2nd* 

14 

11 = ( 

) 3 S3 ( — Si SJ ) 

3rd* 

27 

( y — SI — ^ ) 


4th* 

23 

( ^ ^ ) 


5th‘ 

42 

( ^ 'if ^ ^ ) 


6th* 

15 

caesura after the 

4th ( ^ '.J — ) 

7th* 

10 

8 =s ( '^ >.» ) 2 


8th* 

11 

) 


9th» 

50 

( _ Si ) 
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‘ III. 39’ 4b ! 55 17b ; IX. 91. 4d. 

* m. 1. lib ; 5. 4a ; 5. 4o ; 5. 9o ; 8. 2o ; 19. 2a ; 29. 7a ; 33. Ba ; 51. 4d ; 
57. 6a i IX. 89. 6d ; 91. Sd ; 97. 21o ; 97. 35d. 

• III. 1. Id ; 1. 3d ; 1. 4d ; 1. 20a ; 5. 2d ; 6. 5a ; 14. 5a ; 15. 2a ; 15. 2d ; 
15. 4a ; 17. Id ; 18. la ; 19. 5o ; 21. 4b ; 22. la ; 32. 15a ; 54. 21o ; 54. 21d ; 55. 2a ; 

55. 2b ; 55. 3o ; IX. 88. 6d ; 89. 5b ; 96. 10b ; 97. 15d ; 97. 17a ; 97. 51a. 

* ni. 1. lOb ; 1. 18a ; 5. 9b ; 6. So ; 6. 8a ; 20. Id ; 22. 3a ; 23 Id ; 30. 10c ; 
30. 14d ; 31. 9b ; 32. 10a ; 43. 7d ; 46. 3d ; 54. 18o ; 54. 18a ; 54. 20o ; IX. 69. 10b ; 
88. 8d ; 97. 12d ; 97. 13a ; 97. 39d ; 97. 55c. 

» III. 7. 3c : 7. 5a ; 8. 2b ; 14. 7b ; 14. 7d ; 15. 3b ; 18. 2a : 29. 9d ; 29. 13o ; 
30. 6o ; 32. 9b ; 35. lo ; 38. 4o ; 38. 4d ; 43. 5d ; 51. 7b ; 53. 7b ; 53. 17d ; 54. 12d ; 

56. 2a ; 5')'. 4b ; 58. Id ; 58. 3d ; 58 4b ; 59. 4b ; IX. 87. lb ; 87. 6a ; 87. 7b ; 89. lo ; 
89. 7a i 91. lo ; 92. 5o ; 93. Id ; 96. 13b ; 96. 23b ; 97. 4o ; 97. So ; 97. 7d ; 97. 81a ; 
97. 81b ; 97. 37b ; 97. 40o. 

• in. 5. Sa ; 7. 9a ;.17. 5a ; 32. 3d ; 36. 3d ; 53. 23d ; 54. 2a ; 54. 3e ; 59. 2a; 
61. 6a ; IX. 90. 4d ; 91. 3d ; 96. la ; 97. 21b ; 97. 30d. 

' UI. 20. 2d ; 30. 9c ; 34. 7o ; 46. 3b ; 55. 5o ; 55. 8a ; IX. 89. 3b ; 96. lb: 
97.nb;97. SSo. 

« in. L 21b ; 4. 4a ; 6. 4c ; 7. 7o ; 14. 7b ; 15. lb ; 18. 2o ; 19. 4a ; 38. 4a; 
IX. 89. 3a ; 97. 54d. 

» III. I. lo ; 1. 12d ; 1. 14o ; 4. 2b; 4. 11a; 5. 9a ; 6. 8d ; 7. 2a; 8. 5a; 14. lo; 
14. Id ; 14. 5a ; 17. 3b ; 23 4b ; 29. 16a k 30. 2d ; 30. 19o ; 30. 20d ; 31. 7d; 31. 11b; 
32. 13a ; 35. lb ; 35. lo ; 35. 5b ; 36. 6d ; 46. 2b ; 48. 3o ; 50. 4d ; S3 5b ; 53. 21«; 
55. ltd ; 55. 15a ; 56. So ; 56. 6b ; 57. Id ; 58. 4d ; 61. 2o : 61. 5o ; IX. 85. 12a; 
85. 19b ; 87. 4b ; 87. 5d ; 89. lb ; 89. 6b ; 93. 2b ; 96. 10b ; 96. 24o ; 97. 3b ; 97. 6o; 
.97. 814. 
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Here also the 50 cases of the ninth syllable must show a short 
value. The 11 oaeea in the 8th syllable appear to go against the 
expected short value, but we must note that in all these 11 cases 
tbe^e is the word-ending, in which case a sbort syllable in the 
8th is permissible. In the 15 cases of the 6th syllable, the e and 
o occur in etbe second place after the caesura and is preferably 
short. The scbeines are 5 =(-'<-) 10 - The 

cases in the 7th syllable ore not so uniform. Their schemes are : 
Z )4 = (v.»'s./vj ) and 4 -v* ), Even hero the 

preference for a short syllable is visible. The 65 cases in the 4th 
and 5th syllables all occurring before the caesura remain doubt- 
ful. In the 27 coses of the third .syllable, the value is decidedly 
short as both the 2nd and the 4th syllables are long. The 14 
cpscs of the second syllable show a long third syllable and in 
view of the prevailing iambic cadence, they should be preferably 
short. The 3 cases in the first syllable remain indeterminate. 


III. 

Lines of twelve syllables: 

1st' 

5 


2nd* 

2 

( ^ - _ ) 

3rd* 

10 


4th« 

9 


5th* 

39 


6th* 

5 


7tb^ 

8 


8th* 

5 

(v», SJ - w -) 

gth* 

23 



106 



> lit, 8. 7c ! IX. 70. 3a : 86. 15a ; 86, 15b ; 86. 428, 

• III. 26. 3o ; IX. 86. 19b. 

• III. 2. 3b ; 3. 3b ; 9. 2c j IX. 71. 8d ; 72. 4a ; 74. 2b ; 83. 2b ; 84. lo ; 85. 8o ; 
88. 45b. 

• III. 2. 4b ; 26. lb ; IX. 71. 7 b ; 77, 3o ; 86. 8a ; 86, 12b ; 107. 6o ; 107. 13 b ; 
73. lo. 

« HI. 26. 6o ; 29. lid ; 60. 3b ; 60. 3o ; 60, 7d i IX. 68. 6b : 70. 2i ; 70. 4e ; 
71. 5b ; 71. 7b ; 72. 3a i 73. Sb ; 75. lb ; 75. 5b ; 76. lo ; 76. 2d ; 78. lb ; 81. 5b ; 
62, la ; 82. 3b ; 82. 3o ; 85. 5c ; 86. 3a ; 86. 3o ; 86. 6o ; 86. 21b ; 86. 24b ; 
86. 25b ; 86. 25o : 86. 26a ; 86. 37d i 86. 34b ; 86. 36a ; 86. 39o ; 106. So ; 107. 17o ; 
108. 2o ; 108. 4c. 

« 111. 29. 15d : JX. 75. 2b : 81. 3d ! 86. 3b ; 107. Us. 

T HI. 2. 148 1 IX. 68. 96 ; 69, lo ; 69. 2b ; 79. lo ; 83. 3o ; 107. lo : 10\ ISa. 

“ HI. 2. 7b ; 2, 9b ; IX. 60. 3a ; 86. 42b ; 105. 6j. 

• III. 9. 4o ; IX. 69. 4d ; 71. 2b ; 71. 8a ; 72. lb ; 73. 2o ; 73. 5b ; 73. 7o ; 
73. 8d : 78. 5a ; 80. 5d ; 82. 3d ; 83. lo ; 85. 4« ; 86. 8o ; 86. 12a ; 86. l»b ; 86. 44b ; 
86»45o 1 56, 450 ; 107. 2o ,'107, 13 b 1 107. Ua, 

5 ( Ainals,B.O.R.I.| 
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Her« the picture is essentially the same as for the Tri^tubh 
lines. The 23 cases of the 9tb syllable are all short ; all the five 
cases in the 8th syllable show the necessary caesura after the 
word-ending. The five cases of the 6th syllable occur afteij an 
early caesura with the schemes :4 = ('J'»»-) ls=(-'^-). 
The schemes for the cases of the 7th syllable are •• 3*= ) 

3 = (-s/v.») ). The 48 oases of the 4th and 5th 

syllables, all occur before the caesura. The lU cases of the 3rd 
syllable have the second long and the 2 of the second syllable 
have the third long. 

Thus we see that whenever the redactors of KV. have kept the ' 
two vowels -a a-, -o a- side by side, the final « and o occur in a 
place in the metre, where either a short is required or is preferred. 
We thus feel justified in assuming them to have a short value.. ' 

We will have now to disouss more closely the values of final 
e and o in such cases. The long values of these sounds are well- 
known and need no justification. But the case of their short 
values is more difficult. It is probably the unwillingness to 
admit such short values, which led Oldenberg to suggest his 
explanation discussed above. The only place in Sanskrit gram- 
mar, which mentions the short values of e and o is to be fbund in 
the Mahabhagya of Patanjali on the Sutras «- o- n and ai- au~ c 
( 1. 1. 2 ). While discussing the necessity of having an indica- 
tory t after these vowels, be points out that according to 
S&tyamugrarSyanlyas of the Chandogas, there is pronounced a' 
short e and o in some cases. He illustrates them with examples 
like : svjale eivasTmrte ; adhmryo akibhih mtam ; iukraih 
te enyat, yajatafn te enynf ; all of which are cases of original 
e and o followed by a-, which latter is represented by short e and 
0 and to which the name ard/t({ is given. In an earlier sentence 
Patanjali himself says that ardlut-ekUra and anlharoMra mean 
the short ( hrasm ) values of these sounds. It is true that finally 
Patafijali points out that this short value is not found either 
among the people ( lake ) or in the other Vedas ( anyasmin vada }, 
yet the oases preserved are important as marking an intermediate 
stage of the abhinihita sandhi. They show that a and o followed 
by or- developed into -e+e and o+o finally becoming and -o- 
with the absorption of the following vowel. The stage of devejdp* 
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ment revealed by the RV. cases of -i a- and ~o a- may be regard' 
ed as the very first step before the assimilation of the vowels 
began. 

Some evidence of a different type to confirm the short value 
of o before the following unabsorbed a~ may be- found in a few 
curious cases of RV. itself. The locative singular of the word 
Mnu is found :n RV. 28 times. Of these the form sannni occurs 
once, whije the forms samvi, mmu and sano occur 9 times each. 
Here in all the 9 cases of sano ( followed by avye 8 times and by 
, avyaye once ) in the IX Mandala, the Padap&tha uniformly gives 
the original word as mnau, regarding the sandhi as irregular. 
This use is duly noted by the PrStisakhya ( II. 70 ) where Uvvata 
says that sano avye takes the place of the regular ^nSvavye, 
Macdonell ' suggests that the regular form sanavyavye would give 
rise to a disagreeable sequence of syllables and therefore the end- 
ingless form is used, but without the lengthening for the sake of 
the metre. In all these 9 cases, the o occupies the 9th place of 
the Triatubh and Jagatl and is metrically short. In all the oases 
it is followed by a-. Now, if tbe demands of the metre are to be 
satisfied for a short syllable, one fails to see how the Glupa form in 
place of the expected Vrddhi form could help, if both o and au 
are regarded as long. If on the contrary, the tradition, which 
regarded o followed by a- as metrically short, was still alive, 
one can readily understand that tbe use of 0 before the following 

without its elision would give the required metrical scheme. 
Other cases like ^?o-a^?ra//d IX. 71. 8d; Hro-ahnyam III. 38. 3b; 
III. 28. 6o , dareranle, III. 54. 7a etc. should be judged in the same 
manner. 

It is well-known that the Pr&krit dialects show the short 
values of '' and o, mostly before conjunct consonants and some* 
times final e and o are regarded as short in the metrical scheme. 
These facts are noted by writers on Prakrit grammar and metre. 
Their frequency is much greater in the Apabhraih^a language 
and is probably a part of tbe general tendency of the shortening 
observable in that language. 


.• Ysdic Oramfnar p, J97. 
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Two conditions oiroumsoribe the abort yalues of « and o in 
Pr&lcrit. Gitber they ooour before a conjunot eoosooant as in 
oftha, clietta eto. or they are found as the final syllables of words 
like mUlae^ dhammdo eto. In the first case, the metrical value of 
the syllables remains the same, both Sanskrit o^ha and h^tra 
having the same scheme as the Pr&krit ottlux and ch>4ia. In the 
second case, it is only under the infiuence of metre that we oan 
be conscious of the sliort value of these vowels. It will, there* 
fore, be more correct to say that these final e and o are fkronouno- 
ed short for the convenience of the metre. In both cases, the 
phonetic variation is not significant, for with the following con-- 
junct the long values of e and o cannot remain side by side with 
their short values in Prakrit ; and in case of short e and 6 at the 
end, there are no doublets with long 5 and o with a difference of 
meaning. In other words, whether short or long e and o form the 
same phonemes. 

If this is their real nature, it is easy to bring them in line 
with other oases of short and long vowels like a or i, which 
are found in the RV. SarhhitS. It is well-known that these 
vowels are often short or long in RV. and the variation is rhy- 
thmic and metrical but never significant. This differenoeds indi- 
cated in writing as well, because these vowels as short and long 
also form different phonemes in the language. Final a and o 
must have been subject to similar variation in the Vedio language 
and this fact is traditionally indicated by the presenee or absence • 
of the absorption of the following a-. This soope of insignificant 
variation of a purely metrical nature is characteristic of the 
poetic language and oan be seen in the poetry of many New 
Indo-Aryaa languages also. 
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I. INTRODUeilON 

It is generally accepted that the origin and growth of the 
science of Ayurveda and the rise of the early schools of medicine 
in India were as follows ' : 

( a ) Primitive medicine. Very little data on thig subject are 
now available. This period may be looked upon as a prelude to 
the Indus Valley Civilization and the Vedio medicine ; 

(b) Early Vedic medicine. Gods such as Budra, Soma, 
Vatuna, Vastospati, Adityas, Maruts, Vita, etc. have as one of 
their numerous attributes the power of causing or revealing' 
diseases. 

In Rgveda ( X-97, 6 ) the physician ( bhi^j) is called viprah sa 
ucyate bhi^ag mksohrnmvccanah. 

Budra “ bearing in his hand a sharp weapon, a pure one, 
mighty, bearing healing medicines” is called "the best of 
physicians ” ( bhi^aktamo bhi^jam ), * or “ first divine pbysi* 
oian ”, * or god ” who has caused disease” and “shall perform 
the cure” and “prepare remedies ... together with early 
physicians * 

Indra is called “ restorer of limbs, sight and whole life ”, 
“releaser from the unknown disease phthisis”, “releaser from 
influence of evil planets”, “protector and granter of life”. 
Many prayers to Indra for good health and protection from 
illness are contained in Bgveda. 

Soma is the god who “ heals whatever is sick ". The 
fermented juice of the soma-plant ( soma rasa ) makes “ the blind 
see and the lame walk ”. 

Vatuna is “ owner of a hundred thousand medical drugs. " 

Vastospati is “ the deliverer from disease. ” 

( c ) The appearance of physicians among Gods ( 1. e. of the 
A^vin twins ). These twin horsemen are “ the divine physicians.” 
They are the healers of blinds” (avdha), of “ emanciated ” 

' D. V. S. Reddi's Indian Medicine, iU Origin and the Rise of Early 
Medical Schools in The Journal of the Indian Medical Assooiatisn, Volume 
Vir, No. 11, 663. 

* 9gveda. * Yajurveds. * Atbarravedf. 
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( kfia ), of the lame ( ntia, ironta, sraim ).' They give light to 
Bjraivs blinded by his father, ‘ restore youth to CyavSna and 
prolong his life when be becomes old and decrepit.^ When the 
beautiful maiden Vispala has her leg out off in Khela's battle 
during the night, the Atvins supply her with an iron lamb 
(JaAghSmayasim).* They save Bhajyu from drowning, Atri from 
a fiery pit, and raak) the lame walk.^ 

( d ) Celestial physicians begin to treat or cure human 
beings, or appear on earth as incarnation of Visnu or Dhanvan* 
tari, to propagate the knowledge of Ayurveda, among the 
mortals. To Visnu Ayurveda is attributed. He was a teacher 
of medical science. He is also called SuddhSpani " carrying 
nectar in his hands. ” 

,{q) Indian sages beseech divine beings or incarnation of 
Dhanvantari to teach them Ayurveda for the relief of ailing 
mankind. 

( f ) BhSradvSja, Atreya, Agnivesa and colleagues of Susruta 
and his co-pupils write learned compendia based upon the 
lectures they have heard and propagate the theory and practice 
of medicine, among the learned classes of ancient India. There 
seems to’bave been two principal centres of medical education, 
TaksaSUi. and Ktll ( Benares ), the former famous for its philoso' 
phical treatment of the subject, particularly of internal medicine, 
and the latter for the elucidation of the practical aspects, parti* 
eularly of the surgical procedures and techniques. 

‘ ?gveda ( X-39 ; 1-118, 8 ), etc. » ^gveda ( 1-116, 17 ). 

! 9gveda ( X-39, 4 ). ‘ Blgveda ( 1-116, 15 ). 

' Compare R. F. Q. MaeUer's Die Medizin in 9gveda in Asia Major, 
Volume VI, 4, p. 370 ; F. J. Sarma'a The Art of Healing in i^gveda in Annals 
of Medical History, Volume 1, 1939 ; H. Zimmer’s Altindisches Lsbon, 397. 

Of the many hymns ofifered to the ASvin twins P. J. Sarma quotes the 
following ; 

^e place the germ in female creatures, 

Ye place it within ali beings, the fire, 

O Atvins, mighty ones, ye set in motion, 

The water and the forest trees. 

Ye are pbysioians with your remedies 
and eharioteers with your chariot skill ; 

Ye also strong ones, bestow lordship 
On him who with a sacrifice 

* Honours you in his heart. 
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II: is clear» therefore, that medicine and medicinal books 
were of very early origin. We find some notions of anatomy in 
Satapatha-BrShmana ( X and XII ) and Atharvaveda. The 
Ayurveda contains the greatest part of the ancient knowledge of 
medicine. 

The Buddhist literature also contains many notions about 
medicine. In the legends we often come across the physician 
Jivaka, who studied the Atreya medicine in TaksasIlS. In 
Vinayapitaka many different sorts of medicines, etc., are 
enumerated. 

The most important medical works are, however, Oaraka- 
Samhitft, SuSruta-SarhhitS, and the Vagbhata. It was necessary 
to refer to these works in the writing of this paper* although the 
main sources of reference were the Dharma^astra and the 
Arthaslistra. 

It is said that Caraka lived in the time of Kaniska ( second 
century A, D. ). Susruta is also an old author. Susruts, how- 
ever, lived after Caraka, probably, at the end of the second or 
the beginning of the third centuiy A. D. 

These are only the most important medical works. There are 
many others but this paper intends to describe nor the medical 
system in ancient India, nor the medical profession of those 
times, but solely the legal position of physicians in ancient 
India, according to the available legal Indian literature. ^ 

II. MEDienL STUDY HNO PREPflRHTION 
FOR MEDieHL PRAGTieE 
( a ) Definition of " Physicians 
( a ) IN JURimoAL Sources 

The Sanskrit words commonly used in the DharmaSastra and 
ArthasAstra to designate physicians ere •* cikitsaka, the erperienoed, 

1 It should be emphasized that in this introductory section only general 
reference has been made to medical literature and medicine in Ancient 
India. For more details see 3, Jolly*8 Medizin, zur Quellenkunde ; M. 
Winternitz*s Oeschichte der Indiechen Liiteratur, volume III, 541 sqq. ; A. F, 
B. Hoernle’s Btudies in the Medicine in Ancient India and bibliographies 
quoted there. It is not possible to enumerate in ibis short paper the other 
numerous works on this subject. 

For legal literature compare Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian Law, 
quoted in note L 
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Che physician ; bhi^j, the healer : and vaidya, the learned, the 
skilled in art of curing. ' 

The physician ( cikifsaka ) is defined in Vir. ( ad Y. 1-162 ) as 
one whose means of substance is diagnosis ® and in Mit. {ad Y. 
1-162 )• as one whose means of subsistence is medicine. ® More 
specific, however, is the definition found in Sukr. ( 11-183 ) where 
it is stated that a physician ( bhi^j ) is one who can discover the 

nature of diseases by a study of their causes and symptoms, and 
one who gives remedies and tries prescriptions after ascertaining 

whether the diseases are curable or incurable. 

( b ) IN Non-juridical Sources 

* The non-juridical sources define the physician in more 
medical terms e. g. Car. ( lll-l, 39 ) states that a physician is one 
who is “ conversant with the taste^’, all articles of food and 
drink, the faults, and diseases in resptfct to their potency Ho 
should also know place and time and the elements which make 
up the body and govern its respective functions. ® Such a 
physician ( i. e. who is conversant with the tastes and their 
use ® ) is never stupefied when ascertaining causes and symptoms, 
means of mitigation and cure of the many diseases which afQict 
mankind ( Car. 1-26 ). 

( 8 ) Qualifications for a Medical Student 

According to the medical literature ( the juridical sources, 
with few exceptions, do not contain similar rules) a person 
who intends to become a physician must be well beliaved, brave, 
clean in habits, modest, bodily strong, finn, intelligent and must 
possess good memory and the desire to learn and achieve success.*^ 

The external nature of a candidate for a physician also played 
a great role. A medical pupil should have a honeBt face, nose and 

^ 5p. also uses in ono instance tbe word .'^alyakrnta, the remover or cutter 
of splinters ( similarly Miih. Halyakarttr ). This word is luod in addition to 
cikitmka and denotes a surgeon, Amarakosa quotes in a<ldition to hhinaj^ 
vaidya and cikitsaka — rogaharin and agadamkara ( Il~6, 2, >> ). 

* Cikitsakah cikitsUvrttih, 

* Cikitsaka bhi^agvrttyupajlvl. 

* Iletulifigl^adhibhiryo iryUdhtnUfh tattva nikcayam, 
sUdhyasUdhyam viditvopakramate sa hhi^ik snirtatf. 

5 Hasan dravyJini do^dihsca vikarUih^ca prahluivatub, 

. vgda yo de§akUlau ca sarlraih ca sa no f*hisiik ( lll-l, .'<!) ). 

® And with the varieties of manner in which the fault'!? may be excited, 

» Bus, ( 1-2 

4 { Xnnali. B, 0. B. I, J 
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eyes, a thin tongue and lips, straight teeth, as well as cheerful 
disposition, good address, and ability to bear trouble and painJ 
Similar, but more detailed attributes of a medical pupil are 
enumerated in Car. ( II F8 ). 

Sus. ( 1-2 ) states that if the candidate does not possess'' these 
attributes he will not be admitted as a medical pupjil. 

It is clear that all these “ conditions '' must be considered 
only as advice and eo ipso as lex imperfecta, 

A physician could take as a pupil a person who possessed all 
these qualities, provided that he was a son of a Brahmana, 
Ksatriya or Vaisya of good family, and was sixteen years old.® 
However, Vfts. ( III-3 ) stales tha^- he who practised medicine 
could not be called a Brahmana. 

Mn. ( X-47 ) states that physicians belong to afnbistha^ ^ i. e. 
sons from a Brahmana and a Vaisya woman.'^ In any case it 
may be admitted that a physician oould not belong to a Sudra 
caste, or to a mixed caste in which ihe man or woman belonged 
to the Sudra caste, although Sui ( 1-2 ) states that “ some say a 
Sudra of good family and cbaracrer might be admitted as a 
pupil but without the recitation of fhe niantras,^^ 

Car. ( 111-8 ; states generally that the pupil should belong to 
a family the members of which have studied me iical scriptures 
or followed medicine as a profession.® 

( 6 ) Qualifications for a Teacher 

Car. ( III-8 ) also enumerates the qualifications of the physi- 
cian chosen as teacher of medicine. Such a physician-teacher 
had to know the iaslra i. e, the medical books and other 
branches of study, should possf.ss experience and practice in 
surgery and the irni lementation of his profession, should be 
clever, of good conduct ( pure inlornally and externally), without 

» Sus. ( 1-2 ). « Sui ( 1-2 ), 

* NanrhrUhmano bhavafi na vanihna kustlavah, 
na kUdraprefia-naih kurvanna steno na cikitsakah. 

* Amhasthanam cikitsanam. * ' Mn, (X-8). 

^ Compare Dr. Cecil Webb- Johnson’s Medicine in India, in Asiatic 
RevieWt Ser. 4., Volume 17. 245. whor? he states: “Whether a man can 
practice Hindu medicine depends upon his caste, and invariably the profes« 
.5ion of physician is handed down from father to ion, for the Hindu physician 
is born, not made”. 
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fnalioe or wrathfulucBs, capable of bearing privation or pain : he 
ebould not be defective in arv.v of the senHes?, be should be compa- 
ssionate toward all those who approach him, well disposed 
tpwards disciples, willing to teach them and capabb^ ‘»f imparting 
bis ideas to them.’ 

( O ) Study of Medicine 

In Car. (lill-d ) and Sus. ( I'“2 ) wo also find very inter- 
esting and detailed intormatiuu concerning the subjects which the 
medical student has to study and the way in which study is to be 
conducted. • 

Accordingly ia Car. (JII--8) it is stated that the medical 
pvipil should select at the outset his particular treatise for study, 
since many treatises appertaining to the medical profession are 
available. 

• Once a pupil has been accepted by a physician, the ceremony 
of initiation should take place. This ceremony is described in 
detail in Sus. ( 1-2 )} 

During apprenticeship the pupil had to “ give up lust, anger, 
avarice, folly, vanity, pride, envy, rudeness, deception, falsehood, 
idleness and all other reprehensible condiiot He always had 
to have his hair and nails cut short, should put on red coloured 
cloth, lea(^ a pure life, avoid wsexual intercourse and be ready to 
obey his superiors He 'nad to obey his teacher, — go about, lie 
down, sit down, eat and study according xo his wishes and ho 
must always be ready to improve himself. If be fails in these 
duties his learning will not only be useless, but will also be 

• .1 

guilty of a sin and his teaching will be fruitless 

The medical student first had to study the various mslra. It 
is however, admitted that who knows only one sastra could not 
properly understand any subject and it was desirable, »h refore, 
that he be acquainted with many sa^slra. He had to study them 
thoroughly before he could become a genuine physician, ^ 

The second stage was the study of treatment of diseases, the 
most important part of which was the study of surgery.® Sus. 
attaches great importance to the practical training of the medical 

1 For defcaiU on qualifioafcious of medical pupils and teachers see R. 
Hoth‘8 Indisobe Medlzin Oaraka. in ZD MG 26. 445-457. 

» And others. » 8u6, ( 1-2 ) ; Compare Car, ( III-8 ). 

* Sui. (1-4). 8tt6. (1-5). 
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pupil au(h^ccoi‘(iing1y state« that even if ilie pupil was acquainte<l 
with ail the Sr7*s7m, the teacher, to iriaku iiini properly qualified, 
had to give him practical instruction on the performance of 
surgical operations and the application of oils, etc. A man could 
not qualify for practice without practical training and njpeated 
‘Recitation of lessons.^ This practical training in surgical opera- 
tions had to he carried out upon “ various olJjects, ** which 
proved that this practical training did not apply to human 
beings. Only then did tlie medical student become ,a ** qualified 
operator and did not faint when ]\e was called to i^orform any 
operation on his patient/^ Then also “ he performed these opera- 
tions in the same way as he had practised them on the above 
mentioned objects, ctc.*^ 

( B ) Graduation and License 

After having completed the period of apprenticeship, i, e. 
after having studied the sdsirtj and learnt their meaning, after 
having attained the proficiency of reciting the sastrciy and after 
having obtained a practical knowledge of surgical treatment, 
the medical pupil could become a physician. Before coraraenoing 
to practise, however, he had to receive a license, i.e. the permission 
of the king. This permission gave him the title of a bhisaj 
and only in this way did lie become a licensed and fully quali- 
fied physician. 

Although this rule is not to be found in the Dbarmasastra or 
ArthasSstra, it is evident from the medical literature that such a 
license was necessary, comUtio sim qua nov, 

B\xk states clearly that ‘‘ the physician should obtain the 
.permission of the king and commence practice ^ Such a 
physician was called “ a saviour of life ” 

There existed, on the other hand, another class of physicians 
who were not licensed and who “ followed diseases and destroy 
life These men were companions of diseases and destroyers 
of the Life-breaths ® They were “ ignorant physicians. 

* Sui(I~9). 

® Su6. ( 1-9 in fine ). According to U. C. Dutt’s translation. 

“ Su^. (I-IO). < Oar. ( 1-29, 4 ). " Car. ( 1-29, 5 ). 

^ Car. (T-29, 8 sqq. ). 
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( P ) Qualifications of Physicians 

The four priiuui)a] qualincations of pliyaouans were : mastery 
of the scriptures, experience, cleverness and purity.^ But in 
order to cure a disease it was not only necessary to have a good 
physician. Drugs, the nurse and the patient wore also 
necessary/^ 

“ Abu^ulauoe of virtue, adaptability to the disease under treat 
ment, capacity of being used in diverse ways, and iindetoriora 
tion numbering the fourth, aro the attributes of drugs. 

Knowledge of the manner in which drugs should he prepared 
or compounded for administration, cleverness, devotedness to the 
patient waited upon, and purity ( of both mind and body ) aro the 
four qualifications of the attending nurse. 

Memory, obedience to directions (given by tlie physician), 
.fearlessness and communicativeness ( with respect to all that is 
experienced internally and all that is done by him during the 
intervals of tlie physician's visit) are the qualifications of the 
patient. ^ 

Bowever, the physician was “the most important of these four 
postulates Car. states, “ since he recognised the disease, 
directed the treatment and applied the remedies. As in the task of 
looking, a vessel, fuel, and fire were means in the victor’s hands 
for achieving a victory in battle ; even so the patient, the nurse 
and drugs were objects that are regarded as the physician's 
means in the matter of achieving a cure. In the act of treatment, 
the physician was regarded as the chief cause. Like clay, stick, 
wheel, thread, etc. in the absence of the potter, failing to pioduce 
anything by their combination, the three others viz., drugs, nurse 
and patient, could not work out a cure in the absence of the 
physician and again “ since the three requisites of treatment 
were completely dependent upon the physician, therefore the 
physician should exert his best in the matter of those qualihoa 
tions that constitute wealth ^ 


* Car. ( 1-9, 6 ). Compare Oar. ( 1-9, 3 ). 

^ Bhi^agdravytSiiyupasthatU rogi pUdacatu^tayam, 

gunavat klSrars^arh jfleyam vikUravyupa^Untaye ( Oar. 1-9, 3 ). 

^ Car. ( 1-9, 7 eqq. ). According to A. C. Kaviratna's translation. 

* According to A. C. Kaviratna’s translation. 

* Oar. ( 1-9, 25 ). According to A. C. Kaviratna’s translation. Compare 
SnA ( 1-34 ). 
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IIL DUTY ©F PHYSmmS. MBOieAL TREATMENT 
( A ) Medical Ethics 

Medical ©tbica were specific in Ancient India. Not every- 
body could be treated by physicians. The physician was ordered 
not to treat hunters, fowlers, outcasts and sinners. Sus. ' atones 
that by acting in this way he made himself known as learned 
and attained friends, fame, virtue, wealth and evofythip-c he 
desired. This is understandable because under Indian social condi* 
tions, when treating the persons mentione<i above, lie could not 
give treatment to those of higher social p osition and might, in 
some cases, be oonsiderad as an outcast. In addition, he could 
not treat incurable diseases.^ 

( B ) Medical Treatment 

!• The first duty of the physician was to treat and protect 
his patient, but what could he do, even if he would he a Dhan 
vantari. Hit. asks, if the patient*s life was spanned.*^ 

The physician ( vaidya ) always had to be friendly towards his 
patients, have compassion for them, end be enthusiastic in the 
case of curable diseases, but, as was stated above, he had to 
refuse to treat incurable diseases, or those persons wdjo w ere on 
the point of death/ He also had to be reliable and not a flatterer. 
In this connection Hit., in a beautiful aphorism, states • 
vaidyo gunisca rnatUri ca yasya rdjilah priyathvadUh^ 
iariradharmakosebhyah ksiprafn sa parililyate 

The physician who acted “ not for self-interest, neither for his 
own enjoyment, but out of compassion for creatures and who 
devoted himself to treatment excelled all (people)'’ stated in 
Car. states that if the physician desired to win merit, 
he should protect his patients from diseases, as he would protect 
his own childern J Therefore, the sick man trusted the physician 

I Su6. ( J-2 in fine ). See chapter III ( B ) 1. 

s Frakrtih svUminU tyakta mmrddhUpx no jlvati^ 

apt dhanvantarirvaidyah kim karoti gatJiyu^i ( Hit. 111-145). 

^ Maitrl kdrunyamUrte^u ^akye pritirupek^anarn^ 

prakrtl8the§u bhUte^u vaidyavrttihcatiitvidhU ( Car. 1-9, 26 ). 

^ A king whose physician, guru, and minister are flatterers, fast loses 
his health, his religious merits and treasure ( Hit. I1I-1U4 ). 

6 SuA ( 1-10 in fine ). 

^ Bhi^agapynturUn aarvUn svaautnniva yatnavlSn^ 

Ubadhabhyo hi aashrak^adicchan dharmamanuttamam ( Oar, Vl-1, 3^ 56 ). 
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and was willing to place his life in the latter’s care without fear, 
although he may fear his mother, father, children or friends.^ 
Only physicians who wounded themselves in the performance of 
operations should be avoided,^ and, of course, those who had no 
knowledge of medical treatment.*’^ The talent of physicians 
was tested in diseases, for, Hit. asks, who is not wise when all 
goes smoothly ? ^ 

2, Before entering the patient’s house, the physician had to 
observe the favourable and unfavourable omens. He had to sit 
down and examine hi.s patient by sight, touch and questions. * 
He had to ascertain accordingly the nature of the disease ® and 
start the cure, of curable diseases only, relieving those which 
could be relieved, but ignoricg incurable cases. 

3f After ascertaining the nature of the disease, the 
physician had first to test the longevity of the patient ® and 
apply carefully selected medioinee. He then had to commence 
the treatment with full knowledge.'' “That physician w^ho, 
without carefully ascertaining, seldom meets with success even 
if he will be well conversant with medicines and their applica- 
tion. That pliysician who was well conversant with features of 
diseaces, who had knowledge of the considerations dependant 
upon time and place, achieved success, without doubt ^ is stated 
in Car. 17.^^ However, Car. states that any physician who was 

* Siis. ( 1-25 iu fine ). * Sus. ( 1-25 ). - See above, 

^ Mnntrinam bhinnabniridhane bh^ajain sCimnipTitikey 

fcarrnani vijnjynfe pro jrlTi susf/ie ko luJ na panditah ( Hit. I i 1-121 ). 

8us ( I-IO ). 

According to Sus. { l-lO in fine ) the physician w’ho wished to attain 
virtue, w'ealth, objects ot desire and fame, had to asc rfcain carefully the 
character of the disease before undertaking the treatment of the following 
classes ot people : Brabmapas learned in the Vedas, kings, women, children, 
old men, timid people, servants of kings, cunning and weak persons, slanderesr 
of physicians, poor, miserly or irritable people, orphans, persons who conceal 
their diseases, or who have control over their diseases, or who have no 

control over their transackionpr Tne physician should not sit together, 

talk, or joke with lemnles, and, except eatableSt should not accept any other 
presents from them ”, ' Sus. ( T-10 ). Sus. ( T~35). 

According to A. C. Kaviratna'a translation. 

Ropamadan. pank^eta laio'nantaramau^adhani^ 
tatah karvtd bht.pik pa^cajflltnnpurvam mmficuret. 

Ydstu ropatnavijflaya karmanyarahhate hhi^ak^ 

( continued on tfie next page > 
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not acquainted with the analysis of tastes, etc. was never 
competent to allay disease. ’ 

{&) Duty of Physicians to Inform Administrative 
Authorities of Undertaking Medical Treatment 

In K. we can find two very interesting administrative and 
])(>lice rules which refer to the medical treatment and the 
responsibility of physicians who undertook medical treatment 
without informing the administrative authorities. 

And so we read in K. * bhisajah prai^abadhikanmnaklnjayopa- 
kramamaiiasya ^dpaitau purvassWiasadaridah ( physicians who 
undertake perilous medical treatment without informing, and if 
death follows, j re confined to the lowest fine ), 

Who has to be informed is stated in K. ^ where we read ^ 
ctkitsaJcah pracchannavranaprailkdrakarayitaramapathynkarimm ca 
grhasvarni ca rdvedya (gopaslha nivedya) gopasthanikayormucyeianya- 
iha tulyadosassyat ( any physician who undertakes in secret the 
treatmofit of a patient from wounds or excess of unwholesome 
food or drink, as well as the master of the house, are only innocent 
when they report to the gopa or sthanika otherwise both of them 
are equally guilty v^ith the sufferer ). 

We see here that according to K., in order to safeguard him- 
self from a possible penalty, the physician had to inform the 
corresponding office ( officer ) i. e., the go]Hi or sthanika w'hen 
treating a grievous case wliioh might cause death. If he did 
not inform the office ( officer ), and death occurred, he was liable 
to the first amercement which amounted from 12 to 96 panaJ^ 
The physician had also to inform the gopa or sthanika immediately 
in cases wdien he was called to patient suspected of concealing 
his whoreaboutfi, If tho physician gave medical treatment to 
any such patient, whether for a wound or an excess of unwhole- 
some food, he w^as liable to the same penalty as the patient.**^ 
Anyone sheltering such a patient was also liable to the penalty. 

( continued from the previous page ) 
npyaU‘pidh avidhJina j final asya siddh irya drcchaya. 

Yuitiu rogavibesajnah aarvabhaisajyakovidaht 

debdkdtaprainanajTlaataaya aiddhirasamaayatn (Oar, I-SO, 20, 21, 22 ). 
Similarly Sus. ( I~1() irt fine ). 

OCar. ( ill-l ). K. ( 203, 13-14 ), 5^ K. ( 144, 11-13 ). ^ K, ( 208, 13 ). 

^ The diseases are enumerated only by example* 
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This rule is well known in oonteinporary codes as well. These 
are rales which are iofcrodaoed, particularly during a war or in 
a state of etnergenoy, in order to determine the whereabouts of 
partisans or underground movements. The police state of 
Oaisdragupta Maurya introduced in the 4th century B. O.' special 
** modern ” legal rules. 

* (D) Other Duties of Physicians 

Another duty of the physician ( cikitaaka ), according to K.,® 
was “ to .overcome pestilences ” by using medicines. 

Physicians (cikstsaka) had not only to give medical treat- 
ment, but also prepare medicines, particularly from ari^ta^ a 
kind of liquor. * 

(E) Kinsl's Physddan 

1. The highest aim of a physician was to become the king’s 
’ physician. Some physicians were skilful in diagnosis and some 

were skilful in treatment. However, only those who wore 
skilful in both could become royal physicians. Car. states, 
therefore, that physicians who had knowledge of symptoms of 
the diagnosis, the means of alleviating the disease and to cure 
the disease so effectually that it might not reappear, deserved to 
be king’s physicians. * 

In another place, Car. emphasizes that the physicians who 
had special knowledge of conception ’ deserved to become king’s 
physicians. This enumeration of physicians’ knowledge must 
be considered, in the light of Car. (1-9, 19), as of lesser 
•importance. 

2. The principal duty of the king’s physician was to protect 
the king from poison. ’’ He had p articu l arly to inspect, therefore, 

i It should be pointed out that Kautilya’s Arthatestra gives a splendid 
pioture of a state and legal rules of the time of Oandragupta Maurya and 
his minister Kautilya. It Is not certain, however, whether this Arthafidstra 
was really written in these times. 

* Au^adhai^cikitsaknk, iUntiprUyahittc^irvtl siddhatZpasiUk ( K. 208, 4-5 ). 

* CikitsakapramUnUl^ prodyehaho vik7lr^nUmari^0fi' ( £* 120, 12 )# 

^ K. ( 120. 6 ), It shonld also be noted that we find in Ke a long list of 
duties and rights of veterinarUns, in particular, elephant doctors ( anlkastha) 
( K, 60, 10 ; 185, 17 ; 188. 11. 15. 17 ; 139, 1 ; etc. ) and hof^^e doctors ( aSvnnmh 
cikitaaka ) ( K. 188, 13 ; 134. 19 ; etc, ), 

® Hatau Ui^ge prakamaiM rogan^fnap^mThhavia, 

Jnonaih faturvidhaih yaaya aa rd^nv^o hhigaktamoi} { Oal^^ W )• 

* In Sfirlraathftnam, losaon f f Qnre ( iy**4» 58, lift )# 
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the kitchen ( mahanasa ). In this connection it is understandable 
why Caraks, the author of the well known medical work, 
the son of NSrSyana, cook (rasamfyadfUkarin) of the Beh'grali 
king Nayapila. 

We find some mention of the king’s physicians in K. There 
they are called bhisaj and not dkitsaka. According ^to K. * the 
king’s physicians capable of detecting poison had always to 
attend the king and had to administer medicines, liquors and 
other beverages to him. On tho other hand, the kitog had to 
attend to the business of a vaidya. ^ ^ 

Su&. ^ describes ways in which the physician had to protect’ 
the king ( Yuktasena ). It is stated there that “ when the king, 
accompanied by his ministers, goes out on an expedition for 
conquest, he should be carefully protected, especially from poison. 
The roads, water, shady places^, food, grass and fire-wood are 
poisoned by enemies. This should be enquired into and purt 
fied,...Tbe physician should remain in a large tent close to that 
of the king, equipped with all the necessary articles for treat*^' 
ment. Patients suffering from poison, wounds, or disease should 
come with confidence to the physician there located, as the. 
banner of fame and reputation ^ 

According to E., physicians ( with surgical instru^ 

ments, machines, etc. had to stand behind and encourage fighting 
men. ® 

Alexander the Great, during bis Indian campaign, took with* 
him some physicians whose duty it was to protect bis troops- 
from poison ( serpents ). 

Sus. also declares that in the Atharvaveda it is stated that 
there are one hundred and one forms of death ; of these one is 


* K. { 43, 19-^4, 2 ). 

* AgnyagUragatai> knryath paiyedvaidyatapaadnUm^ 
purohitUc&ryasakhah pratyutthayZtbhivUdya ca ( K. 39, 6-7 ). 

^ In tbit context it is not clear whether vaidya means learned idan of 
physician. 

* Sus. ( 1-34 ). » AcoordlPR to U. C. Butt's translation. 

^ Cikitsakdh &aatrayantrUgodamehavc^raha$tti^f atriyoidttnnapttnaf^ak^i- 
purvs^W^muddhar^anfynh { K, 369J 1-2*).' 

» Su4.(I-34) 
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b^ing to old age, the rest are all accidental. The physician, by 
hip knowledge of medicine, and the priest by his knowledge of 
iucaota^tions, should carefully and constantly protect the king 
from death caused by deranged humours or accidents* For this 
purpdse BrabmS. has revealed the Ayurveda composed of eight 
parte and forming a portion of the Vedas. The prudent physician 
should always act according to the wishes of the priest * Here 
we see the combination of the duties of a physician and a priest, 
the latter being considered more important than the former. 

lY, SO&IRL POSITION OF PHYSieiANS 
( H ) “ Physicians in Sanskrit Vocaimlary 

Differences exist between a cikitsaku^ bhisaj and vaidya ; one 
^as more esteemed than the other, but from the legal point of 
view, as represented in the DharmaSastra and Arthasastra, there 
are no differences between the three expressions. These sources 
use the three words, mentioned above, indiscriminately ; very 
often one of the words is defined by the other. For example 
Medh.^ in defining a cikitsaka states cikitsaka vaidyah. In this way 
Medh. considers that a cikitsaka is identical with a vaidya? The 
bhi^j is identified with a \)aidya in Mit.* and in Vlr.® The com- 
parison between Mn? and Yl? where in both oases wrong action 
( mithya ) of a physician is considered punishable, shows that 
both these Dharma^Sstra identify bhisaj and cikitsaka, Mn. uses 
the word cikitsaka while Vi. uses the word bhisaj. On the other 
hand, it must be pointed out that Ap. ( 1-6, 18, 21 * and I-S, 19, 15 ’) 
when repeating twice that food given by a physician must not 

1 AooordiDg to U. C. Dutt's translation. 

> Medh. ( ad Mn. IX-<-259 ). 

* See also Maskari ad G. (XVII-15) in Government Oriental Library 
Series, Bibliotheca Sanscrita No. 50. 

* Vaidyo vidvan hhi^agvU ( Mit. ad Y. 1-157, 15H ). 

« Vaidyo hhi^ak vidyUvUniti ( kecit ) ( Vir. ad Y, 1-157, 158 ). 

t CikitsakUnUrh sarvef^ih mithy'QpracaratUih damah^ 

amdnu^e^u prathamo manuiie^u iu madhyamah ( Mn. IX-2d4 ). 

’ hhi^alimithyUcarannuttame^u puru^e^u ( Yi. V-175 ), 

^ hhi^ak 

^ Cikitaakaaya mrgayoh halyakrntasya pa&inabt 

kulatdyn^ ^aTsdkakaaya ca UifUmannamanUdyam ( Ap. 1-6, 19, 15 )« 
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be eaten, usee, in the first instance the word bhi^j, and, in tbif 
second instance, the word dkitsaka} Ap., however, in T-6, 18, 21 
uses his own words, while in 1-6, 1 9, 15 he quotes some other 
authorities.^ It can be admitted, therefore, that it was not the 
intention of Ap. to differentiate between a bhi^j and a cikitsci/ca 

( B ) Valdya 

Although the words cikitsaka, bhi^j and vaidya had the same 
meaning in the DharmasSstra, it did not mean that they had the 
same meaning in daily life in Ancient India, or that a cikitsaka 
enjoyed the same importance and esteem as, for instance, a vaidya.' 
Generally speaking. Ancient Indian literary works reveal wide 
differences in the importance of physicians. 

The hightest importance was attributed to the vaidya. After 
gaining in the knowledge of the Vedas^ a vaidya was said to 
have three births. In the absence of this knowledge the word 
vaidya could not be applied to any man. A vaidya, therefore, 
could not be born ; be had to gain the knowledge of the Vedas 
and then could become a vaidya,* A vaidya also had to know the 
scriptures ( iruH ) well, had to have wide experience, cleverness, 
and purity of both mind and body. These qualifications were 
regarded as the four principal ones of a vaidya.^ However in 
order to accomplish everything a person bad to possess the 
following six qualifications : knowledge of the scriptures on the 
science of life, the faculty of reasoning from established propor- 
tions, acquaintance with other branches of knowledge, memory, 
cognisance of the treatment of disease and repeated experience 
in treatment. These qualifications can explain the etymology 

1 In addition — Myakrnta, 

‘ Atha purUii^e klokUvudUharanti ( Ap. 1-6, 19, 13 ). The first pUda is 
identical in Ap. ( 1-6, 19, 15 ) and Mn. ( iy-212 ). 

> VidyJl$amdptau brnhmath vU aattvamUr^amathUpi vn, 

dhruvamHviSati jflQnliUasmlldvaidpaatnJah smrtab ( Oar. Vl-d, 53. Oom- 

pare Car. VI-1, 3, 52 ). 

* VidytlaamUptau bhi^ajastrttptt jStirueyata, 

ahnute vaidyaiabdarh hi na vaidyah pUrvajanmanU ( Oar. VX-3, 52 ). 

* BruterpayavadQtatvaih bahuk> df^t-akarmatU^ 

dnhiyaih kaucamiti jHeyark vaidye gw^aeatu^tayam ( Car. 1-9, 6 ). 
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of the word vaidya i e. knowledge, phyBicianJ A person poeees* 
ing these auspicious qualifications, in particular knowledge, 
deserved the designation of midya^ which bad thus been formed ; 
such a person was the giver of both life and happiness. ^ 

(6) High Bsteem Paid to Physidans 

1« As emphasized before, we do not find in the Ancient 
Indian sources any demarcation line between the three 
categories of physicians, although a vaidya was certainly the 
highest of all, while the word bhii^j was mostly used for the 
designation of a king’s physician. Bhi^j and cikitsaka were 
used indiscriminately. The general belief, however, was that 
physicians were held in high regard. The reason for this was 
^ the devotion of the physician to human beings. Hence wo read 
in Car. : ^ “ He who thinking that compassion for creatures Is 
the supreme virtue, devotes himself to treatment, has his ends 
( of life ) accomplished and enjoys eternal felicity. 

SuA^ states that the physician who gave treatment with the 
welfare of his patient at heart, was liked by good men, and had 
to attain virtue, wealth and fame, and finally heaven. 

2. Jt follows that physicians had to be worshipped as gods. 
We read in Car.® *’ those foremost of physicians, by these and di 
verse other acts (of success in treatment) become objects of worship 
the Asvins, those celestial physicians, are worshipped with devo- 
, tion by the deities with their chief ( soil. Indra ) at their head, 
they who are immortal, who transcend decrepitude, and who are 

VidyU vitarko smrtistatparatn kriyn, 

yasyaite ^adgunTlstasya na 8(idhyamativartate, 

VidyU matib karmadr^tirabhydsah siddhirdhrayab, 
vaidya&abddbhini^pattdvalamekaikamapyatah ( Oar. 1-9, 21, 22 ), 

2 Yasya ivete gundli sarve santi vidyddayali hubhdli* 

sa vaidyaiabdai/ti sadbhUtamarhan prdniaukhapradaff. ( Oar. 1-9, 23 ). 

• Faro bhUtadayU dharma Hi matvU cikitsaydt 

variate yah sa siddhdrtab sukhamatyantamainute ( Oar. VI-13, 62 ). 

^ According to A. 0. Kaviratna*! translation. 

^ SuA ( I-25tn>{n«). 

6 .,,mrtyuvyddkijarUva^yairdubkhaprtlyaib aukhUrtibhih, 
kiih punarbki^ajo martyaib ayurndtikaktitah, 

lillav&nmatimnn yuktaatrijUti^ kdairapdragabt 

prUij^ibhirguruvat pUjyab prlHe^edrydfy aa hi ampiab ( Oar. VI-1, tS, 50, 51 )« 
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above change. Why then should not physicians be worshipped 
by men, to the best of their power, who are desirous of obtaining 
happiness. It has been declared that one wbj> Is preceptor of the 
science of Life, who is possessed of pure conluct, who is endued 
with intelligence, who la devoted ( to the sciences he professes \ 
who belongs to the regenerate orders, and who has thoroughly 
mastered the scriptures ( bearing upon his science ) ‘Should be 
worshipped by all persons even as a guru is worshipped. * 

It is also stated in Sus that learned physicians shouid be res- 
peoted like kings. Salutations of reverence were the due of 
physicians “ who are conversant with the scriptures, posseesed 
of cleverness, imbued with purity of behaviour and heart, skilled 
in treatment of disease, of practised band, and with souls under 
complete control.'^ ® 

The high regard enjoyed by physicians is also evident 
from Tnany literary wwks. Leumann^ states, for instance, 
that a physician who had been called by a merchant was 
accompanied to the door of the palace. The expression kaviraja 
( kdnraj of today ), the king among sages, very often used to 
describe a physician, shows how highly he was esteemed. 

3» According to the Dharmasastra physicians were highly 
esteemed. This is evident, for example, from Mn. ( IV-179, 180 ) 
and Y. ( 1^157 ), ^ where we read ^ 

J^ivikpurohitacaryairmatiilatithisamirifaih^ 
balavrddhaiurairmidyairjftatisambandhthandhavaih, 
Matapitrbhydfn jdmibhirbhratra putrerta bhdryayd^ 
duhitrU dasavargeya vivddam na aamdcaret^ ® 

and 

MatTpittratithibhratrjamim'edm^^ 
vrddhabdlaiurdcaryavaidyammirifabSTidhavaih. 
BtvikpurohitapatyobMryadaaamnSbhibHh^ 
fddSdam varjayitvd tu sarvan lokanjayedgrhi. ® 


^ According to A. C, Kaviratna’s translation. 

* SuA(I-24). • Pte .Afpnnc p. 438 sqq. 

^ Similarly MBh. ( iinntiparvan 249, 14kl? ). 

» Jlln. ^ IV-179, 180 ). ‘ ^ Y. ( 1-157, 158 ). 
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Mn. and Y, ( and similarly MBh. ) mention here midya 
among rtvijf puroUta, father, mother, brother, son, wife, daughter, 
etc., and state that if all worlds were to be conquered quarrels 
with them had to be avoided. 

kit. (ad Y. M57,158)' and Vir. ( ad Y. 1-157, 158 make 
it clear the^ the expression vaidya need in Y. should be inter- 
preted to mean hkmj. The same might bo said per analogiam 
about Mn. and MBh. Thus, it is evident that, according to these 
Dharmas^stra, a physician had to be honoured and esteemed, as 
had to be a guru, purohita, father, etc. 

This high esteem and honour attributed to physicians was 
probably because they were considered useful and indispensable 
in a community. And so we find in Hit. ( 1-107 ) the following 
'aphorism: 

Tatra rniira na vastavyam yalra nasii catmtayam, 
fnadUtd ca vaidyaica irotriyah sajald nadi^ 
and ill Ofinakya : 

Paflca yatra m vidyante tatra vamm m karay^t, 
dhanikah srotriyo rajU nadl vaidyastu -paflcamah. ^ 

Vi.® referring the whole chapter to a s?iutaka also states: na 
mmvasadvaidyahtne ( and be must not live in a kingdom in which 
there are no physicians ). ® 

^ Vaidyo vidvUn hhi^agvdi, 

• Vaidyo bhi^ak vidyUvUniti ( kecit ). 

* One should not dwell there, oh friend, where these four twinge do not 
exist, viz., a oreditor, a pbysioiao, a BrSbrna^a versed in the Vedas, and a 
river with water ( ever flowing ). ( According to M. K. ^{ale's translation ). 

^ One should not dwell there where five things are lacking : a wealthy 
man, a firShmaija versed in the Vedas, a king, a river and, as fifth, a 
physician. ( CSpakya 36, Haeb. 315 and SrhgSra Paddhati Galan. 
Varr, 292 ; in Boehtlingk’s Indische Sprueche 1670 ), 

Vi. ( LXXI-66). 

** If this verse is oompared With the foregoing and subsequent ones, the 
opposite might be assumed, i. e. that the physicians wore considered low- 
class persons, sice, in this context, Vi. mentions persons tn be av%>ided by the 
anntaka ( SUdra, king— 64 ; wioked people— 65 ; afllioted with disease— 66, 
etc. ). The similar verses to those of Vi. ( i. o. Mn. VIlJ - 60 , 61 ; B. 11-3, 51 ; 
ip. XVI-22, XXJStlt-lS ) do not mention the physician. However it must be 
noted that Vi. uses the word vaidya h 94 sage and not e. g. eikitsaka, or 
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K. also realised that physicians as well as veterinarians were 
important, and induced them to migrate to a newly formed 
village, by endowing them with lands.' 

5. Eautilya turns, the high esteem and honour attributed to 
physicians to his own advantage and to the better use of* his 
machiavellian purposes. In K. we find very ofter mention of 
using physicians as spies. 

Hence, we read in K. that some spies could be sent " under 
the disguise of physicians ”, etc.* in order to ascertain the 
nature of the intrigue prevalent among parties favourably 
disposed to bis master, as well as the conspiracy among hostile 
factions, and in order to determine whether people were loyal or 
disloyal to the enemy, etc. Similarly the Collector General 
could employ spies disguised as physicians and send them abroad 
for espionage purposes.^ 

Spies disguised as physicians, could, in addition, be ordered to 
make a “seditious” minister, or another person “of seditious 
character ” believe to be sick, and could contrive to poison him 
while prescribing medicines and diet. * 

In order “ to make peace and break it ”, spies disguised as 
physicians could set fire to a building filled with valuables.* 

These are only some examples from E. * to show that physi* 
cians were used as spies in the Meuryan machiavellian system 

1 Adhyak^asafikhyUyakHdibhyo gopa$thdnikJln1ka8thacikitsakd.hadamaka' 
jahgh'drikebhyakca vikray'ddhdnavarjam ( K. 46, 10, 11 ). 

* TayoranievUsibhikcikitaakapU^af^avyanjanobkayavetanairvU ( K, 31 

4 ). 

2 Samdhartn janapade siddhatdpasapravrajitacakracaracJirai^akuhaka 
procchandakakUrtdntikanaimittikamauhUritikacikitsakomnattamUkabadhiraja* 
ffnndhavaidekakaknrukilpikukllavavekakaufjidikdpWpikapTlkvamnihsikaudanika- 
vyafljannn pranidadhydt < K. 210, 15-18, 1. ), 

* Cikitsakavyafljano vU daurTimikainaaJldhyam vd vyndhiih dU^yaayct sthd- 
payiivd hhai^ajydkdrayoge^u rasandtisandadhydt ( K. 240, 3-4 ) ; cikitsakayvafi* 
jano vd gadamagaddpadekena praiyUsanno vd dU^yasya aatrl pranihitama- 
hhi^fikabhd^amamitrakdsanam ca kdpatikawukhena deak^itakdranaih ca 
brUydi (K. 246, 13-15), 

« irak§akaprot$dhanana vd ndgarakakukUavacikihakdpnpikavyanjand 
vd rdtrau san%rddhagfhdnydd^payeyu]^ ( K. 816, lO-U ), 

f pomptte I^* (8i|4). 
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of government, as described by Kautilya. In addition, these 
examples show that physicians ( dMtsdka ) were considered to be 
persona worthy of high esteem and the confidence of all. 

The fact that the physician (cikitsaka) was considered as 
trustworthy is demonstrated by the fact that a physician could 
not be arrested for being near royal buildings or for ascending the 
fortifioatiohs of the capital, whereas, under law, such an offence 
was punishable. ’ 

Chr. states, however, that not all physicians had to be 
worshipped, but only those who were characterised by equani* 
' mity, knowledge, and science.* 

Wa find some examples in the Dharmadftstra which also show 
, that the physicians were not so highly esteemed. It is said, for 
instance, that food given by a physician should not be eaten. 
This is stated in Mn. * Y. * Q. ® and VSs. * which use the word 
dkUaaka to mean physician. Ap., being of the same opinion, uses 
the word dkUsaka and icUyakrnta, as well as bhi^ * probably in 
order to avoid misunderstanding as to the meaning of a “ physU 
cian.” It should be emphasized, however, that Ap. does not use 
word midya in this connection. Ap. feels that the physician’s 


^ RUjaparigrahopagamam nagararak^nrohane ca madhyamassJihaaa* 
dandah SUiikdcikitsakapretapradipayananagarakatUryaprek^Ugniniinitta- 
mudrabhi^cagrahyah ( K. 156, 5-7 )• 

* Oar. ( II-8 in fine ). 

S MattakruddhciturUnUih ca na bhufijita kaddcana, 

kehakitayapannam ca padU spr^t,am ca kainatah ( Mm. IV-207 ). 
Cikitsakasya,,, ( Mn. IV-212 ). 

* Adattan^agnihinasya n^nnamadyadanUpadi ( Y. 1-160) 

Oikitsaka,,, ( Y. 1-162 ) 

Ete^am cikitsakddinnmannam nUinlyUt ( Mit. ad Y. 1-162 )• 

* Ke^akitavapannam ( G. XVII-9 ) 
Vtar^iapum^calyabhUastdnade^yadarpfakatiksakadaryabandhanikaciki- 

tsakamrgayvani^ucnryucchi^labhojiganavidvi^annnam ( G. XYII-17 ). 

^ CikitaakamrgayupuMcalidandikastenUbhi^asta^andhapatitannmanna^ 
mabhojyam ( VSa. XIV-2 ). 

7 Cikitaakasya mrgayoh halyakrntasya pUSinah, 

kulaiUyUh aaiyfhakaaya ca te^Umannamanndyam ( Xp. 1-6, 19, 15 ) 
Saikghnnnamabhojyam ( Xp. 1-6, 18, 16 ) 

Bhigak ( Xp. 1-6, 18, 21 ). 

6 [ Xnnnlnt O* I« | 
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food might be eaten, since he stands on a higher leval than a 
cikisaka, bhisaj, and or ialyakrnia. Vi, is also of the opinion that 
the food of a physician is unclean, hut does not state It as clearly 
as do other Dbarmasastr^i. It is said in Vi, only that he who ate 
the food of a physician had to, as penance, subsist upon milk 
for seven dayp.’ 

The only explanation of this prohibition of the eating af food 
given by physicians is given in Mn.^ where it is stated that the 
food of a physician cikiisaka is as vile as pus. It is unclqan, since 
physicians were considered, in this context, unolew^n persons, 
persons of a lower degree. The same is also evident fram Mn., 
where it is stated that food given by a phvsician becomes pus 
and blood, ^ Mn. uses here the word hhimj and not, like in IV-220, 
the word cikitsaka. 

It mufet be also emphasized that according to Vas. ^ ^ he who 
practised medicine could not be called a Brahmana and according 
to Me.® and Vi. the phvsioians had not to be invited to a 
iraddha. Both these examples show that, in these contextj, the 
phyeiciau was not considered >Aorthy of high esteem. 

( To be emtmued ) 


* Q anaganikaatenagayanannani bhuktvTi saptnratrarh payasa varteta (Vi, 
LI-7 ) ... cikitsaka ... ( LI-10 ). 

* PHyarh cikitsaksyar.naih fumtacalyastvannamindTiyamt vi§iha vZirdhu§i^ 
kasyannam hastravikrayino malum ( Mn. 11^-220 ). 

® ... hhi§aje pvyakoiiitam ( Mn. IU-170 ; according to other texts 111-180^. 
Identically MBh. ( XllI-90. 13, 14 ). 

- Vas. (III-3). 

® See above. 

* Cikitsak^dfvalc kdmo'^isavikrayinastathdt 

vipanena ca jtvanto varjyah syurhavyakavyayoh ( Mn. IIT-142; accord* 
ing to other texts III-152 ). 

J Hln'dOhikUnganvivarjayet ( Vi. LX^XK-S ) 

Cikitsaknn ( Vi. LXXXlI-9 ). 



STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
‘blETETICS — SOME REFERENCES TO THE USE 
OF FRIED GRAINS IN INDIAN DIE 1’ — BETWEEN 
B. C. 500 AND A. D. 1900 
BY 

P. K. GODB 

In the Indian diet articles prepared from parched and fried 
grains are very common today. One of these articles is called 
^ Civada which is a tasteful mixture of parched and fried gram 
and other grains with addition of salt, powdered chillies etc. As 
this preparation is very popular in Maharas^?^ I had a mind to 
study its history in view of my interest in the history (*f Indian 
dietetics, on which I liave already pubhsliui ‘^ouie papers. * I 
propose in the present paper to record some historical notes on 
Civada and its ingredients viz ( 1 ) Poke ( parched rice ) and ( 2 ) 
4ale [ parched pulse of gram ( cicer ) 1 etc. 

The Marathi Dictionary ^abdakoia by Date and Karve 
(Poona, 1934 ) p. 1203 explains the word Civa(ja and derives it 
from Sanskrit CifWa The usage of is illustrated in 

.this Dictionary by the following extract 

— I | ” 

- “ NnfV ^ i ” 

( aTT5f?[Hsrr — h — ed. by 

Modak and Oka, N, S. Press, Bombay, 1891 ) 

The Madhyayugtna Carifrakosa ( by 8. Chitrav Shastri, Poona, 
1937, p. 105 ) contains an article on Anandatamya^ the author of 
the Suddmacaritra referred to in the above extract. The exact 

* These papers are :— ( 1 ) History of Jalebi [ New Indian Antiquary 
Vol. VI ( 1943 ) pp. 169-181 ] and History of Varanna ( Jain Antiauary, 
Vol. XII ( Jan. 1947 ) pp. 1-8 )— Both these articles have been transLued 
into Marathi by my friend Prof. N. K. Phatak. These translations have been 
published in the yfhnra magazine, Bombay, edited by B. V. Tambe^( April 
194*4 pp. 25*29 and June 1947 , pp, 2^30 )•. 
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chronology of Anandatanaya is not recorded in this article but 
from the information recorded in this article this author appears 
to belong to the 17th century. Mr. G. K. Chandorkar in his 
Sowfffl-i?aw-J2'ai4/a-/SSci ( A. D. 1100-1740 ), Poona, 1915 givob a 
note on this author ( pp. 9-10 ) but does not indicate bis exact 
chronology. 

The term Qvada mentioned by Anandatanaya of the Deccan 
appears to have been current at Benares at the beginning of the 
17th century. In fact Bh&nuji Diksita ( Between A. I). 1600 and 
1660), the eon of the great grammarian Bbattoji Diksita ( A.D. 
1550-1620 ) mentions “ Civa^a " in his popular and learned 
commentary on the Amarakoia ' ( Between A. D. 500 and 800 ) 
as will be seen from the following extract ( p. 367 of Amarakoia 
with Bhanuji's Vyakhyaaudha N. S. Press, Bombay, 1905 — II 
Ka^(fa, Vaiiyavarga 9 ) ■• — 

Aniara : — ‘‘ ” 

Bhanuji explains : — “ ra# II I ‘ IT«T tr^I% * ( g. %. ) I 
‘ ’ — ( T. HiH^ ) frrf. i 

« II (?) II 

‘ ’ ( hri^^ ) i 

ffg 1 1 

4f|iRrt ) I ‘ ft ’— ( ) fft gr 

II ( R ) II 

f ‘ ’ fit vrnrw li ” 

* Amarakoia ( VaUyavarga of II ) records the following articles 

of diet and allied terms 

( 1 ) »T?5nofi, Tifom, =s coarse or tmreiined sugar 

( BhtSnuji i— " Oil ” fft ) 

(2) fflllwt = Inspissated milk 

( SABnttjt ‘‘ %5Snt«FWf; “ Ht^t ” fit )” 

( 3 ) » ourdi mixed with sugar and spioes 

( BhUnuji >’ ff^ ” ) 

( 4 ) tfR, A sauce, condiment 

( Bhanuji ” ) 

( f ) « Roaeted meat 

( eontinugd on tho next pag§ ) 
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The word mentioned by Bhftnuji C. A. D. 1630 is 

evidently derived from the Sanskrit word fwR?, though the 
of today is a mixture of many ingredients, while the or 

df Amara meant only parched rice ( Marathi «n% ). We must 
now record evidence about the antiquity of prlhuka or dpita in 
medical and *non-medical texts. This evidence will show how 
and when the use of parched grains was made by tlie Aryans in 

( continued from the previous paifa ) 

( Bhantiji ” ) 

’ ( 6 ) ~ Flesh etc. boiled in a pot 

( Bhanuji ” ) 

( 7) = Anything cooked ot dressed as a condiment 

( Bhanuji “ qi^^T ” ) 

(8) ” - ( >Tigi% ) 

( 9 ) ’• - ( ^ 

( 10 ) » ) 

( 11 ) *fnq?T, = ‘‘ sii^?r ) 

( 12 ) ” - ( HTO ) 

( 13 ) ai^fcrrs = “ '3T^<»gfi<i|5yr arinfr: 

” - ( Hfo ) 

( 14 ) = “ r%^^T " - ( *fio ) 

.( 15 ) ^Wt:, - ( ’Tfe ) 

( 16 ) ^, ” - ( *rr» ) 

( 17 ) = “ ?r^«r!af5T; ” - ( hio ) 

( 18 ) 3T«rg;, m, = “ i%?[rw ” - ( nra ) 

( 19 ) ” - ( Hio ) 

(20) qnq = “ " _ ( qjo ) 

( 21 ) 3T1=^W ( Marathi ), ( Of R^TI^T aooording to 

” -(*»«) 

( 22 ) ^^1*1. ^i®nqsT, tTMi, ^fr, rjf?!i = “ qqpqi; ‘ 

^rai^Ti! ” - ( *ri» ) 

Amara records further the terms for milk and milk-produots. The above 
Hit of dietetio terms gives at a glance an idea of the oommon Indian diet 
and the processes of cooking, parching and frying etc. through which it 

pASfsd nfore than 1500 years age^ 
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India. It will also show the continuity of this use through 
centuries of the history of Indian diet, which grew in variety 
and complexity owing to the varied climate, not to say the 
variety of agricultural and horticultural products that 'were 
grown in different parts of India to suit the needs of common 
men and the aristocracy of the different kingdoms of India. The 
Indian diet was further enriched by the addition of many foreign 
plants of economic and nutritive value, as also many foreign 
products that entered India by maritime and overland trade of 
India with greater India and other foreign countries. This is 
in short the historical back-ground of Indian diet as we have 
it today. 

The Caraknsamhila ( Before A. D. SOO : in its Suirasthana 
Chap. 27 contains a sec^^ion ( No. 11 ) on Kridnm or cooked food 
( pp. 167-169 of Carakasamhifa, N. S. Press. Bo mbay. 114 1 ). In 
this section called ’ we get the following verse about 

— “ *r?T^ ( V. 1. 

?lT?tT 'snqfsw It n ” 

* I note below tbo names of different items of cooked food mentioned in 
this Krtannavarga as they give us a fair idea of the cookery prevalent 2000 
years ago 

( 1 ) ( according to Uakrapani = C ) 

( 2 ) ( C ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) ” - - C ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) ” r~ C ) 

( 10 ) made by usiog JTtffj ^1T^, *PcS 

m??, sifir, 55 

( 11 ) 15*^ — ( “ f 5*«m 

9*15: — C ) 

( coiitiflufd on the next page ) « 
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The commentator Cakrap^nidatta (C. A. D» 1060 ) explains the 
above verse as follows — 

“ f^fqaT! I grars ffn g ?n?TsiTt- 

‘<.ifqg( V. 1. )wirHTft I 

3T^CT: II II ” 

• ( continued from the previous page ) 

( 12 ) 

( 13 ) m?si: — “ ’’ ( C ) ; 'ir^: = “ 

aJlgji: ” ( C ) 

.( 14 ) ^rj7 

( 15 ) ^ ! — ( C ) 

( 16 ) tIRi: ’’(C) 

<3 

X 17 ) ?rf5i<5?aOT^t: ” ( C ) 

( 18 ) Hqw'li ’’ and “ ?Fiq7.^ 1^5i: ” ( C) 

OakrapSijidatta states that aad then quotes 

follows . “ — 

nil^ ^Tit u 

^fs'WF'^qi^ ^ f 4i?'5Ti«q>f5«r! I 
?r ^ ^Fr: ii 

*FRgii^f^r ^q »T35fr^: ii ” 

[ I may here record the remarks of Srika^thadatta on the dishes ( 1 ) R?- 

following verse in Vpnda’s Siddhayoga 
( Aluf da^rama San. Series, P< 00 a, 1894, pp. 491-492 ) : — 

— “ 3i!5K«i iq«iifrsq: qmfqriRsTi^Tq: i 

qjRs II II ” 

Srikapthadatta (0 A. D. 1240) observes:— 

“ qiqRsfi^RJT^q^: qip: =qgjT'iHqjiraf 

i 3T^ g 

qjcFtiqq ^?qi qq?qr f qli^c^q i € ^ 

?5l%5 »ni^— -'JiqqqwT i 

lET^rr^ | HCfsqr— ^rrqTr^Fit 

qqfqi ?njT^: I '?qf 

^TJ q^q: g;^Ti^if|$qi: i . 

( continued on the next page ) 
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It appears from the above explanation that not only rice 
was parched and made into prthuka or cipifa but yava also was 
parched and made into cipito. We also note with interest the 
alternative explanation of Oardka’s “ nrar: ” as *' parched yava 
known as Sampi^ta ( v. 1 . Sapi^taka ) in the GSndharu country 

( continued from the previous page ) 

f ?lf§[ 

fa’s! fiH II II ” 

Possibly of Caraka = JT^ff^rRs of Vrnda ( 9th or lOlh cent. A. D. ) 

= of Nala ( before A. D. 1000 ) 

= aocordiDg to a view mentioned by 

{ 0 . A. D. mo ) 

— Rial ( Marathi ). 

Apte in his Dictionary does not record either hut be 

records ( = a kind of sweetmeat made of honey, flour, oil and ghee ) 

and RO^ ( = a very thin kind of cake — Marathi JTll ). We must oolleot 
more evidence about these dishes of ancient and mediaeval India ]. 

( 19 ) — ( wiro: — C ) 5 ( 80 ) 5^1%^ — ( C ) 

( 21 ) “ g;^!i,Ti% — ‘ ” -C ) 

( 22 ) ?fii^WTqi5is -- ( ^fsrsiRij R^i; ^EfipT^; — C ) 5 

explains ; — “ ^ ” 

( 23 ) , «n^R^i%^n I 

( 24 ) I5U 5 ( 25 ) ) ( 26 ) 'mi! 

( 27 ) ^[I'TRn^Hi: — R?;Ritni?(^4nii: ( C ) 

( 28 ) wrai — “ csijm — “ « ^itir^rhr Hr^fTi5[iisTR<q I 

fwfwfT ?rfff ” ( C ) 

( 29 ) 'TR'PS or drinks made of sri^, ?Tisl ( Honey ) 

and 

( 30 ) ':in»rra4 — ( 1 ) “ g i 

IfesiRWW fi*i«n5^: II 

or ( 2 ) “ RRifvPPiiitg^ ?rpPc5R^«r%: i 

infl TiiSl^sf^ri; II 

«rr^^ Rg^i»55j{»R^: 1 3tw-3iir55^-^?i5r ?i41: 

W! ” I etc. ( C ) 

( continued on the next page ) 
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In the modern Oivad&, pTthuha or parched rice and d&le or 
parched pulse of Cavaka ( doer arietinum ) or gram are two main 
ingredients. The Curaka~8afnhii3 contains some references to the 
use pf Cavaica as an article of diet along with other pulses as 
1 have pointed out in my paper on the history of Cavaka published 
in the Annals ( B. O. R. Institute, Vol. XXVII ( 1947 ) pages 
56-82). Among these references there is no reference to the use 
of parched Cavaka, with which I am concerned in the present 
study. Tte following stanza, however, shows that parched 
Cavaka ' ( w? ) was used in Caraka’a time like parched rice 
dnd parched vaia '• — 

CikiMsihUva, Chap. 20, verse 37 ( p. 557 of N. S. Press 
Edition, 1941 ) — 

( continued from the previous page ) 

In the Cikitsltsflnina ( obapter 2 Caraka records many recipes of 

food and medicine for stimulatiog amorous desires and invigorating the 
body, rbe recipes cf food inoiude the following items :— ( 1 ) ; 

( 2 ) i^TSf pJi: ; ( 3 ) — C ) ; ( 4 ) f!it: ; ( 5 ) Wi: ( uwr- 

^tl: ) ; ( 6 ) ; ( 7 ) ; ( 8 ) «*<>• The following 

lines give the recipe of a curious omelet called made of ghee, rice- 

flour, and the eggs of crocodile and hen 

5^15 =q II II 

Hi: I 

^ si^f nsiqsi II II ” 

I note hero a reference to in verse 31 of the Sutra^thana of 

CarakasarUhiia ( 1941 ), p. 557 

m i 

«ii 11 31 II ” 

There are references to Canaka in the Vaikhnna<iya Kokyapa Jfiaj\ak(\n(fa 

(R. V. Oris Series No. 12, Tirupati, 1948 ^ pp. 33, 82. 138 and 139. The editor of 
thU text Shri E. Parthasaratbi Iyengar informs me io his letter of 7-8-48 
that ** ihi^ KUkyapasaHihitU should date immediately after the VaikhUnasa* 
kalpauUtra'*\ tte ** earliest mention of which is found in the Bodhayana-- 

slUra*^ **The Vaikh^nasakalpasUtra and the 8 a rhhitUs d^ie ef^rller to the 

BodbSyaua period. ** 

7 [ limals, B. Of 1. ) 
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IF ra^Sjg’^ft WT u ^vs 11 »» 

In my elaborate paper on Cavaka referred to above, I have 

ff ' 

referred to the following points 

( 1 ) Caiiidka ( Erebinthcs of the Greeks and Harimantha of 
Suiruta^ and Geer of the Romans) was known in Hemer^s time 
( Between B. C, 1000 and 850 ). 

( 2 ) The Western Aryans ( Hellenes ) carried it to India 
possibly during the Greek occupation of the Punjab (B. C. 
190 — c. A. D. 20). 

( 3 ) The earliest medical texts of Caraka, Bhela, Suiruta and 
Kaiyapa ( composed between about B. C. 200 and A. D. 300 ) 
refer to Ca^aha as an edible grain. 

(4) The references to Cavaka as horse-food occur in texts 
composed later than A. D. 500. 

In ray account of the history of Cavaka I have noted only one 
reference to the use of the parched seed of Cavaka by the poor in 
Rome. This reference is given by the Roman poet Horace 
( B. 0. 65 — B. 0. 8 ) and hence is very important for my present 
inquiry about the use of parched Cavdka seeds by the Aryans in 
India. Evidently when Cavaka was introduced into India by 
the Western Hellenes or Greeks with all its uses as edible grain, 
the Indian Aryans were already familiar with the use of other 
parched ' grains like rice and yarn {bhr^ta tav4ula and bhr^ia yam 

^ Kautilya in his chapter XV of Book li of the AvthahUstra refers to the 
prooessea of pounding, fraying^ reducing to fiour^ frying or drying of different 
grains (see p. 101 of Eng. Trans, by Dr. Sbamasastry, 1929). This chapter 
deals with The Superintendent of the Store House, ** I note from this chapter 
the following extracts pertinent to my present inquiry 

Page The Superintendent shall also personally supervise the 

increase or dimunition sustained in grains, when they are 
pounded ( gwr ), or frayed ( or reduced to flour ( fq?r 
or fried ( ^ ) or dried after soaking in water. *’ ( Possibly 

wasknowntpKautilya as he mentions the processes 
used in preparing such kinds of food ). 

I note for reference some of the articles of food mentioned in the abore 
chapter:— flour, oil, sugar from sugarcane, salt, clarified butter, oil (froxh 
( continued on the next page ) 
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called ** prthuka” ia the CktrakasaMiiia and " prthuka'’ and 
“ dpita ” ( = CivadS according to Bhinu ji Dlksita c. A. D. 1630 ) 
iu the Amarakoia ( Between A. D. 500 and 800 ). It is, therefore, 
natural that we should find a reference to " ” in the 

Cardkasamhita as quoted by me above. 

The Suipitaaamhita ( before A, D. 300 ) also refers to prthuka 
and other parched edibles' in chaper 46 of its Sulraslham 
(sections called and — pages 238-244 of 

N. 8. Press Edition, 1938 ). The verse referring to p^huka 
( chap. 46, verso 415 ) reads as follows 

( continued from the previous page ) 

flesh ftnd plants), jaggery, granulated sugar, fugaroaody, honey of the bee» 
grape juice, fruits of jambu, jack-tree, essenoe of nu^i^asrhga, long pepper, 
hiThhitUf cuoumber, mango, sugarcane, fruit of myrobalam, fruits of 
karamarda^ vidalamalaka^ mfituluhga^ kola^ badara^ sauvlra^ patu^aka^ curds, 
acid from grains, black pepper, ginger, cumin seed, kirata-^tikta, whit a 
mustard, coriander, coraka, darnanaka, maruvaka^ iigru. Dried fish, kodrava 
vrihi, salt, varaka, priyahgu, camast, mudga, masa, saihya, masitra, raw flour, 
kulmata, barley gruel, baked flour, udUraka, grains (moistened, soaked to 
sprouting condition, fried ), fried rice, oils from atasl, nimba kusdmra, kapittha 
and tila, kusumba, madhUka, ingudt ; unsplit rice, supa, dressed flesh, 
vegetables, dried fish; cooked barley and oil-oakes ( ghUna-pinyaka ) and 
bran ( kangkuttana kuTidaka ) for bullocks ; cooked rice for dogs ; bran and 
flour ( kanika ) for slaves, labourers and cooks ; choked rice and rioe-*cakes. 

As regards tie instruments used in connsotion with the stora-house 
Kautilya mentions ( 1 ) weighing balance, ( 2) weights, ( 3) measures, ( 4) 
mill-stone ( rocanl ), ( 5 ) pestle, ( 6 ) mortar, ( 7 ) wooden contrivances for 
pounding rice etc. ( kuitaka-y antra ), ( 8 ) contrivaooes for splitting seeds 
into pieces ( rocaka--y antra ), ( 9 ) winnowing fans, ( 10 ) sieves ( calanika ), 
( 11) grain-baskets (kandoll), ( 12) boxes and ( 13 ) brooms, Kautilya also 
states that grains are heaped on the floor, jaggery ( ksdra ) is bound round 
in grass rope ( muta ), oils are kept in earthen -ware or wooden vessels and 
salt is heaped on the ground. 

According to commentary is like the neck of a camel, and 

^ (worked by mao, bullooks and by water) is a contrivance to reduce 
grain into flour, 

^ Bdibles in SukutasaMtn ( and ) are as follows 

( 1 ) ) Dalla^a ( 0. A. D, tlOO ) ezpUixis 

" ” »■ “ » or “ ?nj^?n«!r 

( 2 ) ^ ( Dalla^a = D ) 

( 3 ) and 

( continued on next page ) 
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Page M43—" f f OTT I 

«5«rr. firw^w ii ii ” 

Dallana explains as follows J-- 

“ 37T^5TTf%'^r=«f 

» im !T^% I 

( rice seeds when moist are slightly parched and flattened 
by the strokes of a pestle to form ) 

( continued from the previous page ) 

D quotes the following verse for distinguishing from 

“ sTTi *731301 1 

fq%ffr ^ II )i 

( 4 ) '7ra«: ( |’«rfi*>|ai%5; — D ) 

( 5 ) ( f7B7l*»§OTI^^I — D ) 

( 6 ) ( *^ — ) o* **''■0 *''“*** *1*1 'STsflcT. Also 

prepared by combination with ( like ^JcT ) »Tf7T, 7f55, 

( 7,FM«IP*7PRW ), and 

( 7 ) ?«• ( prepared from Hi^d 3S, R|«r etc. ) — D 

( 8 ) *7f7! ( in combination with ^?r, rJl^, «rt«71*c5, ) 

— These are varieties of *' sitfr ’’ — D ) 

— qiRy*!? and and TeglTiqg. These are 

the varieties of according to ) 

i. e. Cooks. 

— t fried in ghee etc. ) 

— *rt71 defined 

Vi 

( 9 ) described as and 

( w ) «lt5|*>fi ( = » kind °f — D ) 

( 11 ) defined 

( 1* ) mm 

( 18 1 f*f “d its varieties like tJJ ( fJrRPTpfl iflKf and — D ) 

and __J) J 

( 14 ) ( a combination of Igi and 

( continued on the next page ) 
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TbiB method of preparing prthtika described by Dallapa about 
850 years ago has remained unchanged in some parts of India 
today. At any rate it is now current in the Konkan area which 
produces rice as a major crop. The prthukas {poke) of Kohkap 
are famous in Mabarastra for their flavour and in every house* 
hold in Kohkais^ they are used for break-fast in combination with 

* ( continued from the previous page ) 

( 15 ) and its kinds : — ( i ) ( U ) 

. ( iii ) ( iv ) 

Wirot rT?>ii ” ii called “ ” 

. in the country of — according to other view “ 

” is called “ " — 0 ) 

( 16 ) 

’{n ) — 1) ) 

( 18 ) 

( 19 ) and it. combinations with ni, ^ 4 ^ 1 , 

etc. 

( 20 ) ( prepared from tjf, lai^aii^, UTl’Ef, f|ff, 

^T^IT, €t?! — D ) 

( II ) 

( 1 ) ^n: ( — D ) 

( 2 ) nrra-?T: ( “ giRriMru; ”--!)) 

( 3 ) ITfn: »Tg:J7ffT^! 

• = — ( D ) 3 

( 4 ) ( flf^f lVt*RTg 1 

^ ?th: II 

>» — 1 ) ) 

( 5 ) ^: ( “ i?lT » — D ) 

( 6 ) — D ) 

( 7 ) ( many klndi aooordiog to D, who desoribes one kind as 

follow! I— 

55niF«iiWI^5 f5w'®T nilesrtg I 

gf4r fsi»Tf^i^4 !TOTi^f3nR[if?ig I ” ) 

( confmued on the next page ) 
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various edibles like curds, butter-milk, milk and molasses, oil 
and chillies etc. They are very useful to people going on a long 
journey as they can be preserved for several months and eaten 
with relish by the young and the old alike. We may, therefore, 
look upon prlhukas as a great ancient heritage with a contii^.uity 
of more than 2000 years unlike some other dishes, mentioned by 
Caraka and Suiruta, which have not survived in tbair original 
form and character. 

( continued from the previous page ) " 

(We know as a minor drama in Prakrit. Has this term anything 
to do with the dish ? ) 

( 8 ) according to oLe view ; another explanation 

of is as follows : — 

ii ” 

( 9 ) ( prepared from wheat flour as descrihed 

bo low’ 

wiCTR nvji^ ii 

n — D ) 

( 10 ) WWifli: ( prepared from HIHdl and stuffed with 

) etc. ~ D ) 

— ( prepared from ) and ^ are 

called qia;?!i; — D ) 

( 11 ) ( = “ !iT{f » - - D ) 

( 12 ) — D ) 

( 13 )M^i ( pn^ai: ~ D ) 

( 14 ) VHfqUiq^ is called |5|%;i and preparations 

from it are “ f ” — D ) 

( 15 ) ( prepared from Wf etc. — D ) 

( 16 ) ( 17 ) dressed with qr??, Hte, 

m«5, *11^ eta ” — D ) 

( 18 ) — ( lika gvw ( ) ®“d aqpR- 

) — D ) 

( continued on the next page ) 
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The A^tangasaingrdha of VSgbhata 1( C. A. D, GJ35 accordirg 
to Hoernle } contains the following references to prihuka • — 

Suirastfiana ( ed. by Ramchandra Sbastri Kinjavadekar, Poona, 
1940J chapter 7 ( ) verse 56. 

Page 48 — “ II II ” 

The conrftnentator Jndu observes 

“ If ^ I f RHVfrWTTT^ 


‘ ( continued from the previous page ) 

( 19 ) — D ) 

. ( 20 ) ( = ( 1 ) ?%tp 

jwii or ( 2 ) liqisir: — D ) 

( 21 ) ( 1 ) ?!at or ( 2 ) — 1) ) 

( 22 ) ) 5 ( 23 ) ) ( — “ f?fi* 

5p«!T«iri^ ra*sri: aTwrapi: “ — D ) 

( 24 ) \V^’ ( ^1^5 ) > ( 25 ) «f *it 

( 26 ) ) 5 ( 27 ) I ( 28 ) 

In the Anup Sanskrit Library ( Bikaner ) there is a rare MS of a work 
called the RUjavinoda written by SadSsiva Dhatta for Fao Kalyaamalji of 
Bikaner ( A. De 1542-1571 ). A chapter of this work dealing with cookery 
is called Fnkataranga. This chapter describes in detail the preparation of 
Several dishes such as ( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) ( -1 ) 

( 5 ) 'THqJ, ( 6 ) or ( 7 ) T(n<§noiq, ( 8 ) 

Wl«5r or ( Marathi ), ( 'J ) (10) 

( 11 ) ’Tig.'T ( 12 ) ( 13 ) (14) ^f3(- 

( 15 ) ( 16 ) prepared from ^lOf? and 

at*5c5 ), ( IJ” ) ( 18 ) 

( 19 ) ( 20 ) ( 21 ) eyiT#!, ( 22 ) 3qf%5pr, 

( 23 ) ( 24 ) ( 25 ) 3iWW ( 26 ) 

( 27 ) ( also called ), ( 28 ) ff% 

(29) ^^91, (30) fiw, ^^3, ( 31 ) powdered, fried in 

ghee and mixed with sugar ),( 32 ) ( OF If ), ( 33 ) 1^1, 

( 34 ) ( 35 ) * 105 . ( Vide K. M. K. Sarma’s article on Rnjavinoda, 

pages i53<*‘164 of Adyar Library Bulletin^ October 1948--Besant Number ). 
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Indu * ( between A.. D. 700 and 900 ) states that green unhusked 
grains, parched and beaten with pestle are called prthuka. This 
explanation is practically repeated by Dallana ( c. A. D. 1100 ) in 
explaining prthuka^^ mentioned in the Susrutasnmhita as we 
have seen above. While Indu makes the term applicable to any 
green grain ( ), Dallana conBnes his meaning to rice 

1 As regards the date oi Iodu*s oonimentary called iiasilekha'* see my 
paper in the Annals ( B. O. R. Institute. Poona. 1945 ), Vol. XXV, pp. 2?5-238* 
^s this comroentary is earlier than those of Cakrapanidatta (o. A. D. 1060) on 
Caraka and Dallana ( C. A. D, llOO ) ou Szisruta^ it has a special testimonial 
value in understanding some early technical terms copied by VSgbhata I 
in his AstUnga^a ihgraha, I, therefore, note below the names of food prepara- 
tions mentioned by VSgbhata I in the of chapter 7 of Sutrasthana 

and indicate Indu’s explanations of these names in some cases: — 

( 1 ) ( == ^ Marathi — Kinjavadekar ) 

( 2 ) ( == Mar. — Do — ) 

( 3 ) -( = Mar. — Do — ) 

( 4 ) = »riff Mar. — Do — ) 

( 5 ) ( 6 ) ( 7 ) ( 8 ) 

( 9 ) and — Kinjavadekar makes the following 

remarks on these two kinds of vm I — 

is of two kinds :— ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) 

— «?i5F5ri^ is defined as follows 

f I 

Jcijala defines ^3*^ as follows : — 

Nula ( a writer on cookery ) explains as follows 

“ lRc5 ?fi< sqllfRR’? I 

Naln ( as quoted by Dallana ) explains ^1*31^3; 
as follows : — 

i '* 

( continued on the next page ) 
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grains ( ) only. We may compare Indues explanation 
olprthuka with fche expression “iTW# prepared 

from maize ) which is getting current in Mah^r^stra at present 
owing to large quantities of maize from America imported into 
India to make up LTitional food deficiency. Maize was of course 
unknown Indu’s time as it was introduced into India some* 
time after A. D. 1500 as I propose to show in a special paper. 

( continued from the previous page ) 

( 10 ) is prepared from iq^rr ( = is prepared 

from j and is prepared from 
(11) is prepared by using and with 

( of etc.- Indu ) 

( 12 ) ^ (=<?r etc. “ ” ) 

(13) 37^rr ( opposite of ^rf ) 

( 14 ) »J03qit^f5T; 

(15) 

( 16 ) ( 17 ) 

) 

( 18 ) ?T?«W(T gsent^*! ) 

( 19 ) ( TfJn: ai*®* 

( 20 ) ( see Su^ruta, mtrasthana, chap. 46, rersee 

385-387 ) 

( 21 ) T?n5?T ( fi3%q ^ ^ 

Marathi 

(22) ( q't(Tjf«qn®t ) aud ue 5^ ( ^ . 

chapter 46, verses 888-391 ) 

( 23 ) ( 24 ) «JHi: ( 

(25) ( fqo^ and ) 

( 26 ) ) 

— 55^ ) 

( 27 ) ( 1 ) qsfa'T^, ( 2 ) ( 3 ) 

( 4 ) ( 5 ) = qT«i^t 

^ = =5qTe5mfnT j •• = sHf-Kfrai ^iftr: ) 

WC- -( = — Kinjavadtkar ) 

8 *1 Annsli, 6. O. R. ] 
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Page 69 — ( Satrastbtna, oh. 7, verse 219 ) 

—* “ fsr: t ’» 

Inilu i " etc. 

Page 121 — ( Sutra, ch, 10, 87 ) 

— “ I 

Indn :— “ ” 

From the data recorded so far from the Carakamihfiiia, Stiiruta- 
naiiihiirt ano the Astungasamgraha of Vaghhota f, we have a fair 
idea of ancient Indian cookery, say between about B C. 100 and 
A D. 650. Whether g'-g® ' was known to the MahabMrata and 
the Ramayava cannot be said at present, as I have not examined 
these Epics* from the point of Aiew of my present inquiry. 

* The Ki&syapasanihita ( ed. by Rajaguru Ht maraja of Nepal, N. S, Press, 

bombayf 1938 ), is oae of the earliest medical texts like those of Caraka aod 
tiusruia. This Kaiyapasamhita mentions prthuka in its chapter 16 on 
** ( P‘ 305 ) as follows 

‘‘ ^ li h II 

gqRi i%i?qsn3[ra!5rHiqni|5ng[ i 

qirii«[q; qfcqpa li ” 

Evidently the frequent use of prthukas by anoieot Indians resulting in 
certain ailments is referred to in the above extract. 

* C. V. Vaidya in his chapter V of Epic India { Bombay, 1933, pages 103- 
l:;21 ) deals with Food in the Mahdbharata. Some points from this chapter 
may be noted here : — 

(1) Referenod to the eating of ** rice cooked with flesh and clarified 
butter ; whether the flesh be that of a bull or a ram '* in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad of the Vajasaneyins. 

( 2 ) At the Ahvamedha of Yudbisfhira many birds, brutes and oxen were 
saorified. 

( 3 ) Action and reaction against the sacrifice of animals noticeable in the 
dififerent parts of the Mahnhharata, 

( 4} Prohibition of cow-slaughter and its history is shrouded In darkness. 
At the beginning of the Epic period cow and bull sacrifices were common. 
At the end of this period the popular feeling was growing against such 
slaughter. 

( 5 ) The Brahmans gave up liquor during the Epic period. This reform 
began in the Oangetio vally. The people of Punjab, however, used beef and 

win* (“KTHiniww m \ 

h II ” ) 

( continued on the next page ) 
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The Apastambiya DJutrntnsutra ( ed. bjr Biibler, B, S. Series, 
3rd Edition, I’oona, 15)33, p. refers to alonn with other 
eatables in the follow ins ( I, 5, 17, Sutra 19 ) •• — 

HUM ” 

1 he conyiiflntator Harad.itta explain*? some of the words in 
the above Sutra ai< follows 

( 1 ) %T%g[ i 

( ^ a«|®T:— wnt aof^: 7«r^ar. i 

( 3 ) ^*T:— ffa I 

aif«r 3-w I “ wsris 

^?:wiT: frai 

( 4 ) a^T.‘— w: 

( 5 ) ^fKfar^rt: — and others 

The Bodhdyaniya-GThyar ftesa Sutra ' ■ ed. by Shama Sastri, 
Mysore, 1920 ) mentions in the following extract (, p. 208 — I, 
16, U)^- 

( continued from the previous page ) 

{ 6 ) The ^he practice of the Sara* 

svata Brahmans viz. fish-eating, cow current. 

( 7 ) Food at the close of the Epic period - 

“ ataard awiHf iffTanfata i 

Htaw li v<,i5iri ^rfrNg; ” 

aia jar a ii •rir|<i<,« u ” 

» Dr. Shama Sastri thinks that this SOtra ( i. e. was composed by 

some pupil of BodhySyana. It nay have been composed after the Christian 
era P' Introduction). I cull some notes from 

this text :— 

( \ ) Page 206 Several kinds of Odana are mentioned such as — 

), 

( 8 ) p. wo — “ ” 

^ g ) — “ ” and “ *’ for a Brehtn^, ^55TVlt 

and ait4'3f^[R5m 
( continued on the next page ) 
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“ grr^— 3T15— 'TfTTis? *nT?f ’ etc. 

Elsewhere (p. 205 ) in this work we get a reference to 
in the following verse •' — 

“ ^TSTT ^ I 

^oi^TT%^*fTqisi f 11 ii ” 

Cj 

Along with the \xte of fried grains in Indian diet the sale of 
fried grains either in shops or through hawkers came into vogue. 
The history of this trade can be easily rect»n tri:«cted if we 
succeed in collecting referenerg to it in ancient and mediaeval 
sources. In this connection I note below references which 

would be useful for pursuing a giudy of this topic fin riier : — 

(1 ) The RUjatryavaharakoia by Raghunatha Pardita (c. A. D. 
1676) composed by the order of the Maratha King Shivaji 


( continued from (he itrevious page ] 
i i) p.m — ( see also p. 268 ) 

ib) p.m — “ vjr«T ;jfm: ” 

( 6 ) />. Her, — fWf h, 

( 7 ) P. m - 

( 8 ) P.S69 — Worship of fffl^ 

( 9 ) P, 376 — “ I 

^ »lm ^,Tir55^4i; II ” 

( 10 ) P. U77 - 

( 11 ) defined:- «P?5qq>^ | 

trsfr^fTRl?! || ’’ 

( Ij ) Bhoiiavadffltr, quoted ( P. 3S3)— “ rj^l^ — 

'T^ i>3 (ij^r H sw^sIh i 

( 18 ) P. m — |*iif vq 

( 14 ) P. 397 — etc, mentioned in the 

in which is oalled 

( 15 ) P. S19 — ( 16 ) P ar,4 — 

( 17 ) P, .V74 — ?f*f “ SPg'P, 'n=!?f, 

( 18 ) P. 364 — 
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the Great refers to the PhutS'^ar{ gratomft ) whose busioess it is 
to prepare fried fjrains and sell them ! — 

“ strrWt *r?rTfi ^arTorJiTT i 

, airg^sp: viF^ir'^sp’fir il ii ” 

vide p. 31 of Tr. ar. ^Pi^r, Poona, 1880 - <TW!r^, verse 377 ) 

Even today the fried-grain seller ( or Phutarje uMllU ) carries 
on his trade either in streets or in shops’ from morn till midnight. 

( 2 ) Francis Bucha?uin in his Pairia-Oaya Report, Vol, II 
( A. D. 1811-12) published by the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society of Patna refers to the trade in parched grains etc. 
as follows : — 

Page 6S6 — ** The persons called Khanchahivale/ismB>}iG several 
kinds of sweetmeats and parch some kinds of pulse, I have not 
learned their operations, bnt they arc poor and retail their 
commodities in the streets. 

Those who parch pulse and maize are called Bharbhuna or 
Ckobena furosh and are much employed. They are all women; 
many of them however young, and generally sit in the streets 
with a little fire-place, parching for all the people in the 
neighhofirhood, and receiving a little of the grain from each. 
They may get in Patna paysas a day, but in other places they 
make less. A few are able to purchase grain, parch it in their 
house and retail it in a shop. These make a good deal more. 

Besides the Bharbhunas or Chabena furosh there are two 
descriptions of persons who live by parching grain, Ihe Khasia- 
walehs boil pease, season them with turmeric and capsicum and 
then parch them. The KungjtUay is parch seed of Sesamum^ janera, 
and rice which they mix with extract of sugarcane and form into 
balls. Both retail their commodities in the streets. 

' Of. Bernier’s remarks on ** the danger of eating the bazar bread of Delhi, 
which is oftpn badly bak<»d and full of sand and dust * ( Pages 354-355 of 
Vol. I of Travels. Cousrable. London, 1891). These remarks are found in 
Bernier’s letter from Delhi datrd i4th December 1S64. Bernier, however, had 
the good fortune of getting housc^hold bread and Ganges water from his patron 
Danisbmand KhSn every morning. Ou p. ?50 he again refers to sweetmeats 
sold in shops at Delhi and Agra by oonfeotioners as ** full of dust aud flies ” 
as also the bakers and their defective ovens which produced “ not properly 
bake^ " bread. 
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Page 637 — “ The Naumis or bakers are similar to those in' 
Bhagalpur and Purania. The bread which the bakers make after the 
European fashion is most exeelletd. 

Faludha is a kind of wheaten cakh and those who make such as 
an exclusive profession are called Fahidahwalehs. ” 

This is a good picture of the profession of the persons dealing 
with the preparation of the parched gram and its sale at the 
oomnienoement of the 19th century. This profession continues 
in tact in India to-day. 

— I iiave to add the following notes about the ancient 
Indian food and cookery which 1 gathered after this paper was 
completed = — 

( i ) Apte in his Sanskrit- English Dictionary mentions Svastika 
as a “ Kind of Cake ” but does not record any usages of the 
word in this sense. Tiie following references to this cake will 
therefore, be found interesting : — 

( i ) The Susriitasahihitd ( N. S. Press, 1938, p. 797 ) Ullaratantra, 
chapter 60, verse 33 refers to the use of the Svastika cake in an 
offering at a temple : — 

Dallana ( c. A. D. 1 100 ) explains ” as follows ■ — 

“ ^HrsvTr flptrfhif 

3TT5^ qw: ^ I ” 

( ii ) The A^ahgaea/hgraha, Sutrasthana, chapter 8 ( p. 84 of 

Chitrashala Edition by R. D. Kinjawdekar, Poona, 1940 ) also 
refers to as follows : — 

sHffhrgTi” 

( ) etc. 

In both the above references the use of the StsaaUka cake is 
enjoined in religious contexts. 
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( 2 ) In the Vaikhdnaslya Kaiyapa-Jflamlmy^a ( Tirupati, 1948 
which is a text of Sri Vaisnavas dealing with worship in temples 
chapter 75 deals with “ ” Some points from thh 

chapter pertaining to food and cookery for religious offering are 
as follows !— 

( i ) GrainI worthy of being used for havih ( offering ) are — 

sTrff , ?iTi%, ^tWTT, 

( ii ) Grains are to be dried in tbe sun and pounded in 
(mortar) with a pestle (?pn?) till they become as clean as 

( iii ) The following articles are called — 

FruitB and Grains — ’TTO, f 

TT3T- 

mq-, JTfrar^, f^g-, f%wmr. 

( iv ) Offering to the god should consist of of ^ kinds 

vis. iflfirq?, <TnT?r, *Tl5ir, and 

( V ) Cooking is to be done in an earthen pot (l^rvg- ). 

(\i ) The cook (<TR^) should first liakej a bath and then put 
tbe on the oven ( ) with the rice. 

( vii ) The Vpadamias are to be cleaned and cooked in a 
separate pot free from contamination of any sort whatsoever. 

( viii ) is also to be offered to the God after the offering 
of S^?5T and; ^q^5Ta 

The food and cookery specified in tbe above notes in connec- 
tion with a religious offering^ may be taken to represent the 
food and cookery of ancient India especially in non-urban 
setting. 



THE REVELATORY CHARACTER OF HINDU 
EPISTEMOLOGY 
BY 

D. K. BEDEKAR 

1. In the ancient civilised world, India enjiyed a more or 
leas insular existence. This ticcounts for the uniqueness of 
Hindu ( which term should include Brahmanical, Buddhist, Jain, 
etc. ) social life and ihoght. This uniqueness lends a unity to the 
extreme diversity of forms of philosophical thought and social 
life in ancient India. This uniqueness and consequent unity 
dominate Indian life throughout centuries, from Vedic antiquity 
to the days of Devendranath Tagore and Vivekanand. 

In this essay, I have endeavoured to bring out this uniqueness 
as it manifests itself in Indian episteiu jlogical thought. 

It is widely recognised by students of Indian thought that 
while, on the one hand, all Western epistemology is based on the 
concept either of correspondence or of coherence, all the diverse 
schools of Indian epistemology build their theories on the con- 
cept of revelatory knowledge or the theory of mu'-confvadiction. 

Now, what is revelation ? 

I have, in the succeeding pages, tried to answer this question 

2. The pitfalls of language. 

Before I actually start the discussion, howf' .or, 1 must say 
something about the grave difficulty which is experienced in 
expre.ssing Indian concepts in English terminology. Words have 
their own correct meanings in their own environmeLit: conversely 
taken out of their * natural ^ context, they either oeooe to live, as 
fish out of water, or acquire perverse and false significance. The 
latter calamity happens usually with phil osophical terms. 

Let us take the word karma. The concept denoted by this 
term is vital to Indian thought. It becomes patent to students 
of Indian social life and thought that karma is the roo^ of every^ 
thing, be it ontology, epistemology, ethics or the concrete social 
life organised in quasi-natural castes. Thus it may be safely 
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4aid that tbe dootrine of karma is the vital nexus which endows 
vitality and the power to live and srrow to all forms of specula* 
tive and social creativeness in ancient India. ' Karma thus is the 
navel from which radiate, like the spokes of a wheel, in innumera- 
ble difuections, the particular systems of Indian thought and 
social acitvity. This central life-giving concept of karma^ how- 
ever, BuddenljF^becomes trivial and meaningless when expressed 
in English as action or movement It is then relegated to the^ 
particular sip^heres of ethics ( as action ) or cosmology ( as move- 
ment ), and there also it acquires puerile meaning. 

This perverse metamorphosis of vital terms is at the root of 
much of the confusion that exists in relation to such important ' 
Hindu concepts as guva>, prakrti, maya, etc.,. The same is true in 
respect of Western terms like idea, realism, etc., as and whea 
they are used in discussing Indian systems. 

3. DMnci levels of human thought. 

But apart from difficulty of language there is something deep* 
er in this mutual inconvertibility of terms like prakrti and 
matter. It is not a mere superficial question of distinct langua- 
ges but one of distinct planes or levels of human thought. Dr. S. N,. 
Dasgupta has expressed this, in the following words : 

“ The modes of conceiving philosophical problems ( in ancient 
India, -DEB ) are therefore quite different from the current philo- 
sophical conceptions of the West. This fact causes additional 
difficulty for a modern student of philosophy in penetrating Into 
the spirit of Indian nhilosophy, for, steeped as our minds a.e ia 
modern thought, we cannot leap back into the old and unfamiliar 
atmosphere of Indian thought without straining our imagina-^ 
tion. ” * 

So, it will be seen that underlying the inconvertible terms^ 
there are distinct and mutually incompatible modes of thought*. 
Thus* for instance the mode of thought of Kant or Hegel may 
superilotally appear similar to that of l^amkara and Rftm&nu}a». 

but essentially Kant and Hegel inhabit a different thought*** 

— 

> Already, in 1950, Dr. 8. N. Datgupta had endorsed Ihlt view in h\e 
Fopa Philosophy^ ( p. 10 ). geoently, he hat reiterated this karmic hatit ol 
"all Indian thought in hit Philoei^Mcdl Essays^ ( 1941 ) ; tee pages rrSff. 

* Fopa Philosophy^ p. 4, 

t i 
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world from that inhabited by Samkara and Ram&nuja. The fink 
natural reaction of modern Indian philosophera after coming 
under the impact of Christianity and Western thought was to 
fieek particular parallelisms and establish equality with Western 
systems, and, if possible, prove the superiority of the Indian over 
the Western. But, now, we know sufficiently about the East 
nnd the West to get over this tendency to set up parallelisms ; 
instead, we should, as Dr. Dasgupta has advised us to do, “ strain 
our imagination ” and study the ludiau thought-world in juxta-^ 
position as a whole to the Western thought world. 

4. Stages of human thought. 

But the mere juxtaposition of East and West, in the form of 
-an irreconcilable contrast ( in the manner of Eipling ), will ba 
not only meaningless but barbarous in philosophy, as in every- 
thing else. It is true that we must study the Indian and the 
Western thought-worlds, in contrast, if we have to avoidjfaoile 
parallelisms. But, it is equally true that we must correctly 
assess the significance of and find the source of this contrast. 

To make my position clear I will take, as an example, a 
significant book by a veteran Indologist, Dr. Betty Fleimann. 
In 1937, she published her book, Indian and Western Philosophy^ 
a study in contrast. It can be seen that the very title of the book 
sets forth the aim, as well as the content, of the book. She has 
admirably covered the whole range of Indian speculation, 
aesthetic creativeness and social life, and has concisely and 
unerringly pointed out the fundamental issues of divergence 
between the Indian and Western thought-worlds. 

But, when it comes to reaching to the source of this patent 
divergence or contrast she postulates thus : 

Indian thought-world is ‘ cosmic ’ while that of the West ie 
" anthropomorphic The Cosmic character of Indian thought 
is detirmined by 'the dominating pre-supposition of the force 
majeure of an almost eternal and irresistible tropical Nature ' ; 
the ‘ anthropomorphic ’ thought-world of the West, on the other 
- hand, is so conditioned by ' the temperate climate of tli» 
European continent ’ ' 


} Indian and Western Philosophy, page 17. 
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I do not agree with Dr. Heimanu in postulating such natural' 
Vkud climatic sources of the contrast. Instead, I believe in the- 
Hegelian view of a continuous evolution of human thought and 
social life. For Hegel, the World-Spirit is mts, in other words, 
he postulates the view that ancient and modern thought-worlds^ 
so aleo Eastern and Western thought-worlds, should be viewed 
as moments of a single gigantic process, — of the struggle of human~ 
society to arfbe out of its primitive dependence on Nature and to 
attain to an independent, rational and cooperative existence in 
full mastery of Nature as well as its own internal life. 

This integral and historical view of the development of 
human society and thought rejects the particularised view of 
permanently contrasted thought-worlds, as we find for instance 
in the work of Dr. Heimann. When all the thought-systems 
qver conceived by men, in whatever stage of uivilization, ars 
unified into a single indivisible process, the uniqueness of each 
system is invested with a relativeness along with its individua* 
lity. Each system becomes a part of the “ biography of the 
World-Spirit”, just as child-hood, adolscence and adulthood 
become three contrasted, independent but finally integrated stages 
in the single life of an individual. 

This Hegelian view, therefore, would free the modern Indian 
mind from the habits of easy comparisons and also would purge 
it of the desire to prove the ' spiritual ’ or ‘ intuitive ’ superiority 
of Indian thought over Westesn thought ; instead, the Indian, 
seeker will, when he accepts the Hegelian stand-point, seek the 
truth of a particular Indian system, or of Indian thought as a. 
whole, in the comprehensive truth of human thought-evolution. 

5. TJvree stages of human thought. 

1 have, hitherto, emphasised the uniqueness of Indian thought 
and also defined the nature of this uniqueness in relation to the 
wholeness of human thought This preliminary discussion 
will help us to grasp the unique revelatory nature oJ Indian, 
'-epistemology and enable us to relate it to the modern epistemo* 
logical theories of correspondence and coherence. 

But before vre actually proceed to our main problem, it will' 
be helpful to have with us a rough scheme or skeleton of tho. 
tages of human thought-evolution which will serve as a sort of 
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reference while we discuss the concepts of revricMm ( or non— 
■contradiction ), correspondence and coherence. 

The relations between being and thought, or in other words, 
between matter and mind { or sat and cit ), is the central pro* 
blem of all philosophy, and the stages of human ihought-'evoltt* 
tion may be designated in relation to this problem. Thus 'Hhreo 
stages of evolution may be set down, as follows : 

Stage- I •- Undifferentiated Tdenfity of Matter and Mind. 

Stage- II Differentiation and Dadity of Matter and Mind. 

Stage- III.— Synthesis and Unity of Matter and Mihd. 

6. The stage of UndiffererdicUed Identity. 

This stage of Identity reaches back into primitire magic, 
wrhich was the first thought-structure built by man. The rise of 
ancient civilisations marks the break with primitive magic, an^ 
the beginning of a mature phase of this Identity stage. This 
mature phase reaches its highest point in Greece and there it 
■develops its internal contradictions to the fullest. Thus ripened, 
this stage receives its death-blow at the hands of Plato and 
Aristotle and a new thought-world is ushered in. Aristotle thus 
inaugurates the euccaeding stage of differentiation and DuaUty ot 
enatter and mind. ’ 

The ancient Indian thought-world belonged to this mature 
phase of Identity. Its central doctrine of karnus is based on Mie 
odmita or undifferentiated identity of matter and mind. This 
Itarma principle genetically belongs to the first primitive stage cf 
■identity but in Indian thought-world it takes a mature foror. 
This advaita and karma is at the root of Indian epistemology and 
■explains the direct, revelatory and pragmatic character of the 
'knowledge-process in all Indian systems. Advaita beiug the basis 
of all Indian thought it is but natural that “adimfa (of Saihkars^ 
DRB ) represents the Indian mind better than any other systssa 
of Indian philosophy ® 


^ ** In Aristotle the Notion emerges free and unomistraiiisd as comp^e^ 
hiding thought, permeating and spiritualiaiog all the forms wbloh ib# 
siniverss contains, "Hegel,* Hishry of Philosophy'* ( Haldanot SlmpianV 
iTpi. HI. p. 5il 

K Dr. P. T. Raja, Thought and Reality, p. 24i« . 
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^ This advaittc, mayic or karmic character of Indian thought ia 
snot the same as primitive magical thought. As Hegel puts it 
^*the view is superficial and perverted which maintains the 
.Eastern to have lived in unity with Nature ' 

This distinction between mSi/tc thought and magic of primi- 
tive man is of great importanca, particularly because in my 
later discussii^n 1 have used the structure of primitive magical 
thought as an instrument to understand the pr^^cesses of mSpM 
thought. Being the earlier and simpler form of structure it 
•enables us tO enter into more complicated form of karmic thought. 
But, 1 have always kept in view the distinction between these 
'two phases of the stage of Identity. 

7. The stage cf Duality. 

This stage begins with the nascant form of Aristotelian 
thought and becomes tbs metaphysical basis of Christian mono- 
theism. In this religious form, the universal ‘which permeates and 
apiritualises all forms which the universe contains, * becomes the 
■God, the creator. In the previous stage, Nature was dynamic, 
■vibrant with life and energy, but in monotheism the world is 
reduced to mere passive existence and God is held to be the 
-supreme artist who moulds this passive clay into diverse concrete 
forms. 

This dualism reached a second mature phase with Descartes. 
He conceived mind or human thought in the form of the ‘I’, 
who is capable of thought. This individualism led to a mechanical 

m 

view of the universe. Hegel says in this respect that in Carte- 
-eian metaphysics ' being is hence not demonstrated in the 
Notion of thought itself, for what advance has been made is 
merely in the direction of separation only ‘ In this advance in 
•seperation of mind and matter ‘ lies the mechanical fashion of 
viewing nature, or the natural philosophy of Descartes is seen to 
:be purely mechanical ’. * 

In epistemology, vve find that correspondence between mihd 
and matter, which are now held as two distinct and divorced 

1 History of Philosophy Vol. I, p. 132. 

* History of Philosophy, Vol. Ill, p. 841. 

» Ibid, p. 247. 
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principles, is the basis of all theories of knowledge, in this stager 
of Duality as a whole. The earlier concept of knowledge as- 
revelcUion or direct ccntacl ( upalabdhi ) is now rejected in favour of 
a new concept of knowledge by correspcndence or by reflexion as 
in a minor. ‘ Knowing in the earlier stage of Indentity^ 
was equivalent to ' getting ’, or ‘ getting by identification ’, but, in 
this new stage of Duality, ‘ knowing ’ was merqjy ‘ reflecting ^ 
something alien in mind. This correspondence theory of 
knowledge was clearly propounded by Locke and all its inherent 
contradictions were finally developed into the m&ture system- 
of Kant. 

8. The Stage of Unity. 

This stage was ushered in by Spinoza and reached its termina- 
tion in the systems of Hegel and his materialist followers,. 
Feuerbach and Karl Marz. Hegel calls Spinoza “ a direct 
successor ” to Descartes, and “ one who carried on the Cartesian 
principles to its farthest logical conclusions. For him Soul and 
Body, thought and being, cease to have separate independent 
existence. The dualism of the Cartesian eystem Spine za, as a 
Jew, altogether set aside”. This reference to the Jewish origin 
of Spinoza is very significant because Hegel explains this with 
the following •• “ For the profound miity of his philosophy as it 
found expression in Europe, his manifestation of Spirit as tbe- 
identity of the finite and the infinite in God, instead of God’s 
appearing to these ns a Third, — all this is an echo from Eastern, 
lands. The Oriental theory of absolute identity was brought by 
Spinoza much more directly into line, firstly with the current of 
European thought and then with European and Cartesian philo- 
sophy in which it soon found place ”. ’ ( Emphasis mine — DKB. ). 

In the above, we get a glimpse of that Unity of mind and 
matter ( or of thought and being ), which was achieved 
Spinoza and, at the same time, Hegel shows us how this unity 
brings the buman mind back to the Oriental theory of absolute 
Identity, But, Hegel does not believe in such a relapse. Then,, 
what does he mean by the Oriental character of Spinoza’s 
thought ? 

» Hi«tor\t of Philosophy, Vol III, p. 252. 
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Hegel only means this that in the third stage of Vmty both the 
earlier stages, namely those of Identity and Duality, are absorbed 
«nd given a new significance. Thus, he says explicitly that" the 
pure thought of Spinoza is therefore not the simple universal of 
Plato, for it has likewise come to know the absolute opposition of 
notion and Being ' This, Unity is distinct from the un- 
•differentiate4,Identity of pre-Aristotelian thought. 

This concept of unity finally matured in the system of Hegel. 
His ‘ Absolute ’ is a rational and conceptual construction and 
not a supra^-ational ‘ Substance ’ as the * absolute ’ in Indian 
•thought. In his system, * mind ' ceases to be merely oontigent 
and subjective, and ‘ matter ' ceases to be clay-like, passive and 
<a mere aggregate of dead fragments. Both acquire self-move- 
ment and finally the concrete self-movement of the universe 
hboomes the manifestations of the self-movement of the World- 
Spirit. Thus, in the ‘ biography of the Spirit ’, Hegel sees the 
concrete stages of material and biological ' evolution and the 
eocial evolution of Man. Inverting this Hegelian concept of a 
World-spirit, his materialist followers, Feuerbach and Marx, 
farther matured this mind-matter-unity by placing it on its 
rational material basis. In the Hegelian system, there is still a 
vestige of the Dualism between the contemplative Spirit and 
inert matter. Dejecting this, Marx conceived of the ‘ spirit ’ 
not as the contemplating individual but as the thought and practi- 
cal social activity of meri, in social existence. He conceived 
‘matter ’ as self-moving matter. Thus be completes the unity 
of human thought aud itsSmaterial basis and environment. 

In this stage of unity epistemology rejects the theory of 
.correspondence based on Dualism and develops the new concept 
of coherence. There is also the new urge to reconcile, even 
ainite, knowledge with practice. Pragmatism now as if reiterates 
.the maxim of the ancient philosophers of the Identity stage, that 
‘ knowing is getting ’ ( prapakam jftanam pramdvam ). Hegel 
says " Pure thought has advanced to the opposition of the sub- 
jective and the objective ( in the stage of Duality-DKB. ) : the 
true reconciliation of the opposition is the perception that this 


Ibid, p. 257. 
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oppOBltioD, when puelied to its absolute extreme, rerolves itself*^ 
as Sobeiling says, the opposites are in themselTes identical and 
not only in themselves, but eternal life consists in the very 
process of continvally producing the opposition and coniinuallif 
reconciling it. To know opposition in unity and unity in ppposi* 
tlon-this is absolute knowledge, and science is the knowledge 
of this unity in its whole development by means of itself.'* ’’ 
( Emphasis mine — DKB. ). 

This quotation from Hegel gives us, in a nutshell, the episte* 
mology of the stage of Unity. The opposition of mind and‘ 
matter is now perceived but it is also reconciled. This reconcilia-' 
Hon is neither identification of the two as in the Identity-stage nor- 
refleclion of the one in the other as in the Duality-stage. It i» 
living ' process*. * Eternal life ’ of mankind is itself this process.. 
In other words, the subject and object, or mind and matter,' aro> 
united or reconciled to each other through the endless endear 
vour of men in aodal existence. 

9, Realism in Hindu Epistemology. 

I will now revert to the main problem, namely a discussion, 
on Indian epistemology with a view to emphasizing its uni> 
queness. It can be seen at the very outset, that the basic prO' 
blem of knowledge before the Indian thinkers was one 'that was 
faced neither by Kant nor by Hegel. For Kant, the rigid 
Dualism, or opposition, of mind and matter was a pre-supposi- 
tion, and hence knowledge of the ‘ thing-in-itself * was a riddle. 
For Hegel, the riddle was resolved into the new concept of ah. 

* eternal life ' which continually produces the opposition of mind 
and matter only to reconcile it continually. But, this very- 
opposiHoa is alkn to the Indian thougbt-World. Hence, here, tho- 
problam of knowledge is also differently posed and solved. 

This uniqueness of the premises of Indian epistemology has 
already been disoussed by such eminent thinkers as Dr. 8. H. 
Dasgnpta. They have come to the oonclusion that Indian epieke* 
mology is * realistie ’ and ' pragmatic *. In his Yoga pMosophy*. 
Dr. Dasgnpta baa emphasised this ' realism * while dteousaing 
the theory of gums; in his recent JRkilotophioal Emape, has 


t 


History of Philosophy, Vol. UI, p. S51. 
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«triveu to show the * realism ’ of Samksra’s Vedanta Now this 
** realism ’ of Indian thought, which only apparently links it up 
with the modern schools of realism, empi’ricism, pragmatism, etc., 
is only the manifestation of the fact that since * matter ’ and 
‘ mind ’ were not held in opposition as in post- Aristotelian philo* 
«ophy,* by the Indian epistemologists, they did not postulate 
oither subjective idealism or rigid mechanical materialism. 

So, if we want to go deeper into the uniqueness of Indian 
epistemology we should turn from this realism to something 
more specific, which will enable us to go to the root of 
the problem. 

. 10. Some modern Indian authoro on the revelatory theory of 
knondedge. 

We get a glimpse of such a specific and distinctive aspect of 
Indian epistemology in an epigram used by Dr. Hiriyanna. 
He says that according to Indian epistemology “ knowledge can 
show but cannot know. " ’ 

What is the meaning of this paradox ? 

A full answer can only be provided through detailed discus* 
sion of the whole content of the Indian theory of knowledge. But 
one thing can be seen, even at this stage namely, that knowledge, 
as conceived in Indian thought, is only a unique way of showing 
objects, but not of getting into any contemplative relation with 
them. In the stages oc Duality and Unity, ‘ knowledge ’ is both 
''showing* and ‘knowing’; in fact, the such a distinction 
between ‘showing’ and ‘ knowing ’ is alien and incomprehensible 
to post-Aristotelian thought. 

Here, we also come up against the unique phenomenon to 
■* revelation Revelation is hot * knowing * in the modern 
sense of the term, since there is neither correspondence nor ooher- 
ehoe between such categories as* mind ’ and * its objects ' invol* 
red in the phenomenon of revelation. At the same time, revela- 
tion is not the absence of what may be called knowledge. In fact, 
it is a unique kind of knowledge and somehow it justifies the 
term * showing ’ adopted.by^Dr. Hiriyanna to describe this phe- 
nomenon. 

I JZSinaiiHja'* Theory, of Knowiedge, lediM FbiloeopUee^ OongiMs 
Froeeediiigs, 1985, p. 73. 

10 I Anaela B. O. R. 1. 1 
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Let U8 turn to another writer. Prof. P. N. Srinirasaohari 
Bays that the theory of knowledge is “revelatory 

and not representative. " ' He shows clearly, in the following 
paragraph, the vital distinction between the Western ( Idealistio 
and Realistic ) theories of knowledge and the theory of RfirnSnuja : 

“ The distinction drawn by some Western objective Idealists 
between idea in the psychological sense of a perishing psychical 
representation and idea in the logical sense of reference to reality 
is artificial, since jMna is as real as the object known and since 
there is no barrier between the subjective and the objective. ” ** 

Another modern Indian author draws a similar conclusion 
from Vedantic epistemology. Discussing the epistemology of 
Sriharsa, Dr. S. K. Saksena, says that the Vedanta theory of 
knowledge is revelatory and can be objected to only if one and 
the same thing cannot be considered “ both a subject and anr 
object. ” * 

Here 1 shall refer to a remark made by Dr. S. N. Dasgupta 
regarding the epistemological theory of the SautrSntikas. 

“ This account of perception leaves out the real epistemologi* 
cal question of how the knowledge is generated by the external 
world or what it is in itself. It only looks to the correctness or 
faithfulness of the perception to the object and its value for us 
in the practical realisation of our ends. The question of the 
relation of the external world with knowledge as determining 
the latter is regarded as unimportant. " * 

This estimate of Sautrftntika epistemology is really valia 
regarding the entire domain of Hindu epistemology. Dr, Das* 
gupta observes, after summarizing the theories of the Buddhist» 
SS^khya, MimaAm,, and other systems: 

“ But the question ramaintd unsolved as to why inspite of the 
unique character of knowledge, knowledge could rdate ilaelf to the- 
world qf objects, bow far the world of external objects or of know* 
ledge could be regarded as absolulely true. Hitherto, judgements 


* Philotophy of ViHftndvaita, p. 43. 

* Ibid p. 30. 

* Nature of Conseiousness in Hindu Thought, p. 79. 

* History of Indian Philosophy, Yoi. I, p. 410. 
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• were only relative, either referring to one’s being prompted to the 
objective world, to the faithful representation of objeots, the 
suitability of fulfilling our requirements, or to verification by 
later uncontradicted experience. But no inquiry was made whether 
any absolute judgements about the ultimate truth of knowledge and 
matter could be made at all. That which appeared wcu regarded as 
the real. ” ’ • 

The words emphasised by me, in this quotation, show how the 
Indian epistemologists did not even moot the basic problem of 
po8t-A.ri8tdtelian epistemology. 

11. The nature of ‘ revelation ’. 

. From the quotations, cited above, from various modern Indian 
Authors, we can see thst Hindu epistemology had not set before 
itself the same problem as the one posed and answered by post- 
Aristotelian philosophy. I have already stated that this distinct 
difference of approach to the problem of knowledge between 
Hindu and post-Aristotelian epistemology arises out of the fact 
that the Hindn thought world is based on an undifferentiated 
Identity of mind and matter, while the post-Aristotelian thought 
world is based, firstly, on Duality of these two entities, and, 
secondly, on their Unity. 

We ha.ve also tentatively found that the Indian theory of 
knowledge is revelatory. It is necessary now to go into the exact 
nature of this ‘ revelatory ’ knowledge process. 

In this connection, we can start with a simile which occurs so 
often in Hindu epistemology. It is the celebrated simile of the 
lamp, its rays and the illuminated objects. According to Hindu 
epistemology, knowledge arises as the revelation, or tllumimtum, 
of objeots by a lamp. Rays of light contact the objects and enter 
into a relation of contact and tdentily with them, while the lamp 
remains unaffected. The lamp, however, is essential for this 
phenomenon of illumination. At times, the rays of light are 
substituted by the simile of water which runs into fields of 
different shapes. In the process of knowledge, the objects ( or jada 
bahydrtka) are contacted and identified with the ’rays’ of 
knowledge or dharmarbhuta-jhdna and the * self ’ merely shines 
and remains unaffected as the lamp. 

> History of Indian Philosophy, YoL I, pp. 417-418. 
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These similes of the lamp, and of water in fields, are onlr 
’ crude models and are apt to create certain wrong impressioas. 
For instance, in the case of the lamp simile, we must note that 
the Hind i systems do not have anything in common with the 
Aristotelian and the Cartesian concept of the * Self ’ ( l ^08 or 
nous) or the Eubject os the knower. In the simile, the lamp is 
apt to be mistaken for the term ‘ knower in its modern connota- 
tion. But, in all Hindu systems, there is a sharp distinction 
drawn between a ' knower ’ and an ‘ illuminator ’, for example, 
the pratyak and the paraka in Viiistadvaitj cr alman and jiva in 
other systems. In Aristotle, on the other hand, pure thought, 
‘Form’ or nous is not so divided into itself but iscne single whole. 
It is not mere potentiality like the ‘illuminator’, but is the 
‘ unceasing activity of thought’ of a monolithic Self. In the 
famous dictum of Descartes, ‘ Cogito ergo sum ’, the Self is affirmed 
only on the basis of its thinking activity. In contrast of this, 
however, as we shall see in the following analysis, Hindu 
Epistemology has divorced the ‘ knower ’ from the ‘ illuminator .' 

13. The divorce between the ‘ laiouer ’ and the ‘ illuminator. ’ 

This divorce between the ‘ knower ’ and the ‘ illuminator ’ 
is BO vital to the whole structure of Indian epistemology, ( as also 
to the other branches of Indian philosophy ), that it may be 
safely considered the fundamental pre-supposition underlying 
the whole theory of ‘ revelatory ’ knowledge. This divorce finds 
expression in the old famous Vedic mantra of dvS suparifa, ( R.y.I, 
162, 20), and also remains the basis of the later Samkara-YedSntio 
concept qf the adhyusa. It runs, therefore, like a r^d threftd 
throughout the evolution of the Indian thought-world. 

The main point about this divorce between the ‘ knower ' and 
the ‘ illuminator ’ is that we have before us a unique ‘ splitting 
up ’ of the'humsn ego or Self, as we, modems, understand it. All 
the activities of the human mind. Which are integrated into an 
organic whole as the personality and ‘ I ’ of an individual are 
are attributed, in Indian thought, only to the 'knower ' {jtva } 
i e. to a fraction of the whole. The iiart that ' stands over ’ this 
knower ’ is the ‘ illuminator ’ ('Utman ). Both haVe none of tin. 
attributes which we today ascribi to the Self. Partio«ilarly, th» 
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^ illuminator ’ has one unique * fuaotion ' and that is of flooding 
the activities of the ' kuower ’ with ' light ’ or ' energy’. 

*rhis whole anOient mode of reasoning is alien to our modern 
Indian minds and hence we must exercise or ‘ strain ’ our imagi- 
nation to get at the root of this apparently mystifying affair. 

To help our imagination we may profitably adopt a simple 
device and that is to analyse, in a concrete and patient manner, 
the primitive theory and practice of sympathetic magic, which 
also based on the Identity of mind and matter. Before I torn 
to this problem of primitive magic, I wish to draw a comparison 
between the ' activities of the knower ’ in Indian thought and 
those of the ' knower ’ in modern thoughr. 

In modern thought, the cognitive, affective and volitional 
reactions aroused by an object in a subject actually inhere only 
in the subject. The eensation of colour, seen by the eye, and the- 
fear, felt in the heart, on seeing a snake belong to the mind of 
the perceiver. But this is not the case with the ‘ knower ’ in 
Indian thought. Here there is no mere coirespondence but actual 
identification between the object, the sense-organs, the sensa- 
tions, affections, volitions, etc. 

This point is both important and rather incomprehensible 
to our modern minds, so that I shall dwell on it in some detail. 
While discussing the Buddhist concept of rupa. Dr. S. N. Dasgupta 
writes as follows '• 

“ No distinction seems to have been made between the stnf^e- 
data as colours, smells, etc. as existing in the physical world and 
their appearance as oenaatixma. Buddhism did not probably start 
with the same kind of division of mind and matter as we now 
do. And it may not be out of place to mention that such an 
^fpgaUion and duality nvre found neither in the Upani^ads nor in 
the SSfnkfiya ayatem, which is regarded by some as pre- Buddhi- 

The words und»lined by me, show bow the identification of 
sensations and sense-data is empressed by the term rupa. The 
equivoention, repressed in the word * probably ’ with which 
Pr» Dasgupta ptates the gepftal character of this theory of Iden- 
Utit 4 s bo waver wholly unwarranted.. I think wo must clearly 
< maory of iman PhOoeophy Vol. I, ji. fS. 
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realise the full away of this principle of Identity in the entiifi 
diversity and history of Indian thought. I may add that, in 
Indian specnlaticn, we find that not only sensations ( like those 
■of colour ) but affections, cognitions and volitions also are so 
identified with the * objects and thus instead of having before us 
-an objective world, we have prakrli which is paUca-bhutStmikS, 
i e. the projection of the five sense-organs of man. ^Similarly, the 
▼ital principle or driving force behind this prakfti is also the 
■quasi-human category of kama. 

In contrast, we can see that such an ‘ identification ’ of the 
'* knower ’ and the prakrli is wholly alien, nay unthinkable, in 
post-.AriBtotelian thought. In the modern representational 
knowledge-process, the sense-data do not become identified either 
with the sense-organs or with the sensations and other ideations 
■of the subject There is also no general ‘ illumination ' of such 
■an identity. On the contrary, the knowing 'self’, as a whole, 
natively seeks to reflect, or to represent, the object. This eubjeot- 
-object relationship forms the common ground for all the diverse 
and conflicting schools of modern materialism and idealism. 
Their mutual conflict regarding the primacy of mind over 
natter, or vice versa, is carried on against this otanmon back- 
ground. As we have already seen the study of the problem of 
Indian epistemology has to be undertaken against an entirely 
different back-ground. 

Reverting to the problem of the ' revelatory ’ nature of 
knowledge, we will now seek to grasp this unique concept, with 
-reference to a simpler psychic phenomenon, namely, that of 
sympathetic primitive magic. 

13. The psychosis cf sympatheiic magic. 

We have already seen that in an act of revelatory knowledge, 
say perception of a stag by a hunter, the following dual prooees, 
takes place 1 firstly, the sense-perceptions and other ideations Of 
the ‘ knower ’ about the stag get identified with the real stag ; 
secondly, this identification is illumined by the * illuminator '. 
Both the * knower ' and * illuminator ’ together constitute the 
* mind ' of the hunter. Now, if we take the help of the researches 
■of the anthropologists in the domain of primitive magic we get 
an astoundingly similar phenomenon. It has been found tikat aii 
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Aurigfiaoian hanter-artist has drawn a rock-painting of a stag, 
with the sole purpose of ‘ operating ’ on the real stag, which is 
identified, in his primitive mind, with the picture drawn on the 
rook. This practical aim or purpose of the hunter-artist is what 
the anthropologist calls sympathetic magic. We must now 8e» 
how thfs psychosis functions as a knowledge process. 

The hunter-artist draws on a rook a corporeal picture 
representing his sensations, desires and general ideas about the 
stag. As a magic-dominated thinker, he believes thoroughly in 
the identity of his sensations and ideas, firstly, with their pictorial 
representations, and, seeondly, of all these with the * real ’ stag. 
On. the basis of this identity of the ‘ real * and ‘ ideal he per- 
forms magical rites in relation to the picture. The rites, he 
believes, will be efScacious in relation to the real stag. Let us, 
heseafter, denote this identity of the psychic, pictorial and real 
* aspects ’ of the stag by the word ' stag-complex ’, which is for 
the artist-magician, neither a mental nor a material thing, but 
a psycho-physical concrete substance. 

It may be noted here that for the magic-dominated primitive 
man the real stag of the modern man does not exist. For 
him the ‘stag-complex' alone is fully real. The word ctfra 
in fact indicates this position of the primitive man because it 
refers both to the picture and to dt, that is the ideations of th» 
artist. Similarly, for instance, the word bhe^ja indicates- 
both an objective remedy for a disease and a charm, which is 
the, same as a wish to cure. Such real as well as magical 
meanings will be found to be integrated into most of the ancient 
terms like dtra, yoadra, bhe^ja, etc. 

The stag-complex is taken to be a reality, a substance or s 
dravya by the artist-magician, otherwise he would not seek to- 
operate on that assumption. All the mutilations of the stag- 
picture vitally and organically affect the stag-complex, of 
which the picture is only one coextensive ' limb '. At times, 
there are no mutilations but attempts to propitiate the stag-corn- 
pleg. The artist-magician then dons a stag-horn head-dress, 
and dances the stag-dance. He believes that in his dance* 
eostacy, he will become the stag-complex, just as the picture 
drawn in perfect communion with the stag-complex had par- 
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taken of its full reality. All this is similar to the pra^a-pro/t^AS 
ceremony which invests an idol with divinity and power. 

14. ‘ Bevalation ’ in magic practicea. 

In this primitive psychosis, we discover very vital elements 
that throw light on the * revelatory ' theory of knowledge, bo* 
•cause in the mental process of the hunter-artist, we get the same 
dual process as was seen in ‘ revelatory ’ knowledge. Firstly the 
stag-complex is not a representational relation between a real 
stag and its mental picture. On the contrary, it is a unique 
identification, which can be understood by our modern minds, 
only by inference and by straining our imagination. The quee* 
tion now arises = what is ‘revelatory’ in this primitive payobosis? 
The answer is found in the magic rites performed by the artist- 
magician. What does he attempt to achieve by either drawing 
the picture of the stag-complex or by dancing the stag-dance ? 
The stag-complex exists as a ‘substance’, or as a ‘psycho-physical’ 
identity. What does the magician, then, achieve by these 
magic rites? Surely, be does not want to establish anew the 
identity, which already exists, for him, as a fact and a substance. 
All the sensations desires and ideasjof the hunter about the stag 
have already, in a unique way, divorced themselves from the 
hunter and have ‘ joined ’ inextricably into the stag-complex, 
and, hence, the hunter-magician is not performing the rites to 
establish any psychical relationship with the stag. 

The meaning of the hunter’s magical practices, then, in the 
epistemological sense, is in the fact that be is trying to flood 
ihe sAzg-pompfe:!; with a large amount of ' anargy' in the form 
of intense creative effort, both mental and physical. This ‘energy’ 
is ‘ created ’ in the very effort to create the art-forms ( picture or 
dance ), related to the stag-complex. !By this ‘ flooding ’ he 
thinks that be not only ‘ knows ’ the stag-complex but he ‘ gets 
it. ’ He is seeking, in other words, ^icommunion with it and is 
ai;tempting, with the help of intense ‘ energy ’, ‘ to grasp ’ the 
sfa^g-complex,. In other words, his attempt is tb master and 
-control It, by efforts or tapat. 

' liTow, this ‘ flooding withonh’s energy ’ a stkg-comifient is-aa 
Act of'* illuminctibii This is revelatiofii whidh ttpgnmt tiT tba« 
htittteHnagloiwi ab ‘ act of knonvledge ’. In thisanl; however. 
JiftKcead iW ottiN dieiMii ideas^ ete.i are ‘ ecteraairta hiriilntodBai' 
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ing ’ self and are a ‘ part ’ or ‘ aspect ’ of the stag-oomplez. If 
his own ‘ thoughts ’ and ' ideas ’ are thus external to the him, 
who, then, ‘ knows ’ the stag-complex ? This query did not 
worry the primitive magician, but it formed the basis of the 
later dual concept of the ‘ illuminating ’ self ( atnian ) and the 
‘ knowing ’iitw, in ancient pre- Aristotelian thought-world. 

I have so far tried to show the real genesis aud primitive 
basis of the ‘ revelatory ’ theory of knowledge, namely, the 
magic-idedtifioation of the ‘ real ' and ‘ mental ’ aspects of things 
In ‘ psycho-physical complexes ’ and the ‘ illumination ’ of such 
aomplexes by intense effort. In the case of the hunter-artist, the 
aesthetic and magical activities were the practical manifesta* 
tions of the act of ‘ illumination ’. The Anrignacian magic- 
believing man was temporally only very remotely related to the 
man of the ancient civilised world ; but, I see no reason why we 
should not see a continuation of this primitive concept of ‘ illumi* 
Dating ’ and ‘ knowing ’ in the ‘ revelatory ’ theory of know- 
ledge, which wo find in all pre-A-tistotelian thought. 

15. ‘ Kratu ’ and * manaa \ 

It is but natural that in the earlier stages of Indian epistemo- 
logy we should come across some direct vestigial evidences of 
the fact that the ‘revelatory' theory is a continuation from the 
knowledge-theory of primitive magic. I think we have such a 
proof in ^atapalha Brahmam X, 6, 3, wherein it is said that the 
pjitTusa is kratumaya, manomaya and samkalparnaya. Dr. Jwala 
Prasad, while commenting on this hymn has translated the word 
kratu as ‘ understanding ' and rejected the usual meaning given 
to the word, namely, ‘will’. He also refers to the fact that there 
is a reference to ‘meditation’, in the context. ' 

I suggest, however, that kratu is not ‘ understanding ’ but 
‘ meditation ’, that too ‘ meditation ’ not in the modern sense of 
* contemplation ’ but something in the nature of that effort ( leac- 
ing to esctacy ) which characterised the creative effort of the 
hunter-magician. In fact, the word tapas does convey to us the 
picture of mental and physical effort and it is this effort which 
‘ floods ’ the manas with energy. What is this manaa ? It is that 
knowing part of the purusa which gete in contact and gets identi- 

I Indian Epistemology, p. 34. 
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fied with the artha or external world. Thus the manomaya aspect 
of Vaepuru^ is the npcdabihr 'knower’ while the kralmnaya aspect 
is the jnatT ‘ illuminator 

The manomaya purusa is, however, as much an ‘ aspect ’ of the 
puru^ as it is an ‘aspect’ of the world of nUma-rupa. The -earli- 
est reference to this doctrine of nama-rupa, in ^atapaiha XI, 2, 3, 1 
is again significant. In this passage, it is said that the brahmin 
‘knew’ the universe through nama-rupa. The word used for 
' knowing ’ is praiyavaid and it has bean differently translated by 
Indologists, as ‘ descending ’, ‘ pervading * attaining ’ and 
‘ knowing, ’ the last rendering being that of Dr. Jwala Prasad. ' 

Actually, I think, all the renderings express partially what is 
expressed in the concept of nama-rupa. The full meaning of 
nama-rupa can be grasped with the help Of our reference to the 
duality of ‘illuminations’ and] ‘ knowing ’ in early thought. 
Thus the term ‘ prafyamid ’ can be understood by equating 
brahman with the ‘ illuminator ’, who remains unaffected when 
the sensations and sense-data fuse together to form what is 
called the nama-rupa, or complexes such as the stag-complex. 
How can the ‘illuminator’ know anything except through the 
act of flooding this ndma-.upa with his energy? This act of 
flooding with energy is the only and unique relation between 
brahman and the nama-rupa. This act is described so often as 
tapas and sometimes as the desire of the brahman ‘ to pervade to 
‘ to descend to ‘ to attain or ‘ to know ’ the nama-ru]M. The 
act is, in fact, similar to the rites of the magician-hunter, who 
seeks ‘ to know ’ the stag-complex. This explanation, I think, 
brings us nearer to the real import of the term praiyvaid, and also 
shows us bow the concepts of brahman and nama-rupa are based 
on the unique dualism of ‘ the illuminator ’ and ‘ the knower 

This unique ‘ split up ’ of the ‘ illuminator ’ and the ‘ knower ’ 
presented Indian philosophy with its central problem of explain- 
ing the ‘ connection ’ between these two entities, and this led to 
the unique concept of yoga ( connection ). This is also the womb 
in which the concept of karma, with its earlier forms in rla, etc., 
was developed. Karma is, thus, the mode of existence of the 
nama-rupa, while the ‘ illuminator ’ stands in the unique relation* 


« Ibid, p- 37, 
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ship of aloofness and ilbiininaHon to this karmic world of flux 
( Samsara ). 

16. Praginatism in 'revelatory' knowledge. 

I will now pass on to some aspects of tho ‘ revelatory ’ theory, 
which reinforce my {general proposition. 

It is notec|,by students of Hindu epistemology that knowledge 
in Hindu thought, is, by its nature, efficacious {prapaka) and 
intuitional ( pratyaksa ). 

It is quite easy to see why ‘ revelatory ’ knowledge is bound 
to be efficacious, because a ‘ revelation ’ is only flooding the 
nanta-rupa ‘ complex ’ with a peculiar energy. This flooding as 
if vitalizes or energizes the complex. The desires, which form 
the components of the complex, get vitalized and ‘move’ towards 
fulfilment, or krana becomes kratu and karma. Thus in ‘revelatory’ 
epistomelogy, ‘ to know ’ a thing is also ‘ to get ’ ( grahcnui ) it. 
It is quite easy too see how tho test of the validity of knowledge 
is not the same in Indian thought as in modern dualistic episte* 
mology. In the latter, true knowledge is achieved when an object 
is fully represented in thought ; it is held that ‘to know’ is to enter 
into a rational or contemplative relationship with the object. In 
the English language, we find such synonyms for ‘ knowing ’ as 

* grasping ’ or ‘ getting ’ but they only testify to the vestigial 
remains of primitive concepts of knowledge in the language used 
by modern men. In the real fundamental sense, however, the 
modern dualistic concept of ‘ knowing ' signifies only ‘ represent- 
ing in one’s mind ' an alien object. 

In Hegelian, and more explicitly in Marxian philosophy, 
however, a unity between the ‘rational’ and the ‘real’ or between 
‘ theory ’ and ‘ practice ’ is propounded. This is a natural oorro' 
lary to the principle of unity between mind and matter, in 
general. But this unity between ‘ theory ' and ' practice ’ Is quite 
different from the prapakatva of Hindu epistemology. In the 
prdpaktva latter, the revelation only brings mt the undifferentiated 
Identity between the knower, the known and the act of knowedge. 

* Revelation’ or * illuminations ’is only an ‘awareness*. It may be 
dim or bright according to the quantity and intensity of mental 
energy that is flooded Into the nclma-rupa complex. 

This ‘ awareness’, however, is the grahaya or the pragmatic 
appropriation of the object of knowledge, in Hindu epistemology. 
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It can be easily seen that the unity of theory and practice in the 
Hegelian and Marxian sense is in no way similar to this 
prapakatva of ancient thought. 

This contrast between the ancient theory of Identity and the 
modern theory of the unity of theory and practice can be best 
understood in relation to the problem of ‘ freedom To the 
modenr man knowledge is a means to the attainmeht of freedom. 
But, this freedom is not the power to go beyond the laws of Nature 
or of social environment. In fact, freedom is the ‘ recognition of 
necessity ’, or the full understanding of these laws, and it is in 
conformity with these laws that man can progress towards social 
and individual perfection. The growing mastery of man over 
Nature and over his social life is a pragmatic testimony of this 
freedom attainable through knowledge. * But, ‘freedom’ has a 
different meaning in ancient Hindu thought. This ' freedom ’ is 
also attainable through knowledge, but it is not knowledge of 
laws but ‘revelation’ of things, which may or may not conform to 
natural and social laws. This ‘ freedom ’ is, therefore, unfettered. 
This is paradoxical, because in real life the ancient man bad very 
limited power over his material and social environment. But, 
the paradox only shows that the ‘ freedom ’ was similar to the 
freedom enjoyed by a child when it creates a world of fantasy for 
itself. It will bo clear, therefore, that the meaning of prapakatva, 
in Hindu epistemology, is the power of ‘ revelation ' to create a 
* private world ’ and endow it with the validity of reality. This 
conclusion may be summarised in these words of Dr. B, L. 
Atreya : 

“ The Indian theory of knowledge satisfies intellectual, voli- 
tional and emotional demands of the individuai. It ensures fvJl 
freedom to him not only in the Western* narrow sense of the choice 
out of the given alternatives of smtion, but of imagining and creat- 
ing any kind of the objective world for himself ", ' ( Emphasis 
mine—DKB ). 

We have seen above the real meaning of the prapakatva or 
'pragmatism’ of Hindu epistemology. We shall come to a 
similar conclusion if we examine its * realism The unique 
concept of adyaaa, so thoroughly discussed in the Hindu systems, 
can also be analysed in a new way along the lines, which I have 
followed here. I have disoassed these problems of ‘ realism 
adyasa, etc. , in an es say which will form a sequel to this one, 

• Yoga Fa««f{Aa, p. 608. 
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BY 

V. B. Athavale 

Before taking up the problem of the choronologioal and the 
geographical sequence of the movements of the Pandavas 
from Varanavata to the Ekacakra town and then to the 
Kampilya town of Drupada, it is better to form a correct 
estimate of the relative ages of the Pandavas, Duryodhana and 
Krsna. because Adi. 180. 17-18 ( Or. ) records the first meeting 
of Krsna with the Pandavas in the DraupadI Svayaihvara. Adi. 
115. 21. tells that the five brothers were born ' every consequent 
year. The preceding two verses tell that Yudbisthira was the 
eldest of the three sons of Kuutl, Bbima was the second and 
Arjuna, was the third. Of the two sons of Madrl, who were 
younger than Arjuna, Nakula was senior and Sabadeva was junior. 
Thus we know definitely that if it is possible to find out the age 
of any one at the time of a certain event, it is easy to work out 
the age of others. 

Adi. 115. 26, and 123. 19. ( Chitra. ) tells in two places that 
Bhima apd Duryodhana were born on the same day. One of the 
alternative readings gives the additional detail that Duryodhana 
was born on the previous night while Bhima was born on the 
next day noon. This fact of their birth on the same day can even 

1 The critical edition has shifted to the foot note ITo. 1240, page 516, the 
following hftlf varse. \ 

The meaning is that the five brothers were like five consecutive years* 
It was not proper to trunket the half to the foot-note because the analogy 
not only confirmed the previous statement but it expressed the additional 
fact that the time calculation contained a five year group in the PSp^ava 
timesc Virfif. 52. l*-4; tell explicitly how the five year-cycle requires the 
anfdition of two lunar months to bring back the shift of the season. 

«p?5Tt flgi: ^ ^ i 
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be corroborated independently in the following way. Both the 
Critical and the Chitrashala editions describe the following event 
in Ch. 107 and 115, respectively. At the time of the birth of Duryo- 
dhana, bad omens were observed. The brahmins and Vidura told 
Dhrtarastra that the Naksatra at the birth of the son suggested that 
child will bring ill luck to the family and hence it was better that 
the child should be thrown away. It is better to sacrifice one 
village if it achieves the good of the whole district ; a family 
can be sacrificed for the welfare of a town ; so an Individual can 
be sacrificed if it saves the troubles of the whole family. Dhrfca- 
rastra got worried by the news. One day he called a meeting' 
of the pandits as well as of the family momberc, but instead of 
asking them as to what should be done with the child, he asked 
them, “ Yudhisthira is senior to Dnryodhana by birth and it is* 
right that he should inherit the throne, and I have to say nothing 
against this claim. But as my son Duryodhana and Biilma are 
born on the same day, will it not be proper that Duryodhana 
should be the next claimant to the throne after Yudhisthira ? ’ 
Now we shall try to relate the age of Krsna with that of 
the Pandavas. Adi. 191. 20 ; 221. 40-41 ; Sabha. 2. 21 ; Vana. 
22. 45 ; 183. 6 ; Bhagawat. 10. 50, 2, are the six references, 
when Krsna comes to meet tho Pandavas. In every case 
Krsna bows down to Yudhisthira and Bhiina, clasps Arjuna 
( in one case the words are ), while Nakula and 

Sabadeva bow down to Krsna, This shows clearly that Krsna i 
was junior to Bhima, but senior to Nakula. This proves that 
Krsna was nearly of the same age as that of Arjuna, Devi- 
bhSgavata tells explicitly that Krsna was senior to Arjuna by 
three months. 

^ The oritioal edition omits the verse, in which DhpiarS^tra states that 
Duryodhana and Bhisma are born on the same day. The verse is shifted to 
the foot-note. It is a mistake to shift the verse, because the argument of 
BhytarS^t^^ claiming the right of Duryodhana to the kingdom after 
Yudhisthira, depended on the fact that Duryodhana was born a few hours 
earlier than Bhfma. The CbitraahSlS edition has oorreotly placed the verse. 
The critical edition gives the verse in Adi. 114. 14. and Chitr. repeats the 
verse in Adi. 123. 19. Another statement in Adi. 115. 1 (Or.) tells that 
Nakula was born after Duryodhana's birth. 
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Now let us turn to the site of the Hastinapura town. It is 
easy to prove that the palace of Dhrtarastra was only two miles 
from the Ganges river. For Strl. 10. 17 ; 11, 1 & 19 ; 27. 1. 
tell that DbrtarSstra and others left the palace to perform the 
Udatea ceremony. After crossing a distance of Krosha ( two 
miles ), they reached the Ganges, where they met Krpa, Krta- 
varma and 'Asvatthama. They narrated how they killed at 
night the sons of Drupada and Draupadl, and hurried away else 
where, because they were pursued bj the Pandavas. The proxi- 
mity of the Ganges can be verified in the following way. There 
was a garden ( Udyana ) on the banka of the Ganges rivor and the 
Kuru boys went there for play. A pnrfc of ths river was just like 
a big lake and it was known as Prainapakctl Rhada.’ It is 
referred to in Adi. 61. 12 ; 128. 33 & 52. 

> Tbe critical edition describes in Adi. 119, an important incident which 
happened near PramSnaketi Rbada. One day Bhima got exhausted after a 
swimming contest in the Ehada, and be slept by the side of it. Duryodhana 
and his companions tied him while he was asleep and threw him in the 
water. In the verse 35, the critical edition tells that Bhima woke up and 
out tho chords with which he was bound and came out of the water. The 
verso 36, tells that he slept again. While asleep he was bitten by serpauts. 
When Bhima woke up he killed all the serpants. He oven killed a 
ebarioteen. The verse 39 tells that tne food of Bhima was again poisoned. 
Yuyutsu, a son of Dhrtarastra gave the intimation that the food was 
poisoned **. There is no historical concordance in the sequence of events 
given in the critical edition. 120 lines are shifted to the appendix, thinking 
that they were interpolations. The Chitrashala edition gives a historically 
porrect version. Bhima was carried by boys of the Sarpa and Niiga families, 
to their place. Vasuki was the king of the Naga and Sarpa families residing 
in the jungle country, on tho river banks of the Ganges and the Jamuua. 
Adi. 129. 20. ( Ch, ) tells that Bhima was in tho house of Vasuki for eight 
days. The details about tho eight days of absence of Bhima are given in t e 
portion shifted to the Appendix, page 917, section 73. It tells that on the 
day on which Duryodhana threw Bhima in the Ganges, all the boys returned 
to the palace except Bhima. Men wore sent for his search but he was not 
found. After eight days Bhima returned and told Yudbisthira how he went 
to the house of VSsuki. etc. 

The version given in the critical edition creates the impression that 
Bhima was actually bitten by serpents and poisonous cobras and yet ho 
survived. NSga and sarpa were the family-names and these families lived 
in the Jungle-areas by the side of the Ganges and the Jamuna. In the 
case of Kps^a also, we know that he was at tbe house of Kaliya NSga for a 
number of days. 


( continued on the next page ) 
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The Pfindavas are described here as “ BalSh or ” Kum&rSh 
It shows that the age of Yudhisthira, the oldest of them« must be 
lees than 16, because the expression “ YuvS ” is used from this 
age. It can even be shown that the age of Yudhisthira must be 
about 9-10, when the boys were brought by the Bsis to HastinS- 
pura on the 17th day (Adi. 126. 29 ) after the dea^h of PSndu, 
because Adi. 128. 14, tells that the XTpanayana ceremony 
) of the boys took place at HastinSpura, the home 
of their father. The thread ceremony of a Ksatriya takes place 
at the age of twelve. That the Pandavas were very young when 
Pandu died, can be verified from Adi. 126. 3, 

^ gsrw ?Rt«ar \ 

[ continued from the previous page } 

The case of Tjlupi, the Naga wife of Arjuria is worth noting here to prove 
conclusively that N3gas and 8arpas mentioned in the Mbh., were human 
settlements in the jungle areas by the sides of the big rivers. The note 904 
to 5di. 90. 85, page 408, ( Criti ), tells that Arjuna had a son called Travata 
from Ulupi, who was a woman from the NSga family. Adi, 206. 10-34, tell 
that Arjuna went to the Ganges at Haradwara, while he was on a penance** 
pilgrimage. He was performing his ‘Tarpapa’ in the river, which he had 
nearly finished and he was thinking of performing his ‘ Agni-kHrya* after 
getting out of the water. Ulupi, the daughter of a N3ga chief, was passing 
in a boat by the side of Arjuna ( cfjrrRVRVf ). ^as attracted by 
the well-built physique of Arjuna and she asked Arjuna to accompany her to 
her residence by the side of the river, Arjuna accepted the request and 
went to her place. He finished his ‘ Agni-karya’ there. 

Ulupi then requested Arjuna to satisfy her • KSma \ After some hesita- 
tion Arjuna accepted Ulupi as a wife. He stayed there for the night and 
proceeded on his pilgrimage the next day. The note 2025, tells that the son 
Iravata was born from this Union of Arjuna with Ulupi, 

Bhisma. 90.7-12, tells that Ulupi was the daughter of AirSvata Kaga and 
she was given in marriage to Suparna, a son of another Naga chief. Soon 
after the marriage. Suparqa was killed and Ulupi remained a childless 
widow. It was this widow who was accepted by Arjuna as his wife and he 
had a son called IrSvan from her. The brother of the first husband of Ulupi 
got angry by this incident and he outcasted Ulupi. When Arjuna went to 
the Himalayas to get the * AstravidyS ’ during the twelve years of exile of 
the PSij^avas, IrSvau saw his father and agreed to join the Pfi^icjava side 
with his NSga warriors. 

Bhisma. 45. 69-70, describes the fight of IrSvSn with SrutSyusa on the 
first day of the war. IrSvSn was killed on the 8th day of the war and his 
fight with several warriors is described in 70 verses of Bhisma 90. 

( continued on the next page ) 
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• It is easy to prove that the age of Bhima was about 11-12 
when the incident of drowning took place in the Pramanakoti 
Bhada, as follows* Bh&gawata X. 48-49, tell that after E:rsna 
killed Kaihsa, the news reached Mathura that DhrtarSstra was 
not faking proper care of the PSndava boys and that Bhima was 
even poisoned by Duryodhana. Akrura was sent to HastinSpura to 
inquire about the authenticity of the report and advise DhrtarSstra 
not to ill-treat his nephews. Akrura stayed in HastinSpura; 
for two months. Devibhagavata tells that Kuntl was present 
in MathurS at the thread-ceremony of Krsna, which took place 
after the death of Kamsa. It is quite probable that Akrura 
brought Kuntl and her five sons to Mathura, when he returned 
from Hastinapura. The age of Krsna , at the thread-ceremony 
must be 12. We know that Bhima was senior to Krsna by one 
year. It means that the age of Bhima when ho came to MathurS 
for the thread-ceremony of Krsna was 13. This means that the 
age of Bhima was about 12 when the drowning incident took 
place. It can be stated incidentally that this was the first meet- 
ing of the Pandavas with K^na. 

The next important event in the history of the Pandavas, 
before they went to Varanavata, was the attack on the PSncala 
kingdom by Drona with his young pupils, the Pandavas and the 
Kaurawas. It is described in Adi. 138 (Chitra. ). We are not 
concerned with the details of the fight here, but the incident 
gives a clear idea of the extent of the Pancala kingdom before 
.the attack, and the territory left in possession of Drupada after 
the defeat. Adi. 138. 70-77, tells that Drona got the territory 
north of the Ganges, called Uttara Paficala, the capital of which 
was Ahichhatra.' The country south of the Ganges up to Jamuna 


( continued from the previous page ) 

Another important person from the NSga family is mentioned in the 
KhSp^a^va. forest burning inoident. Adi. 227. 4 and 228. 16-17, tell that Taksaka 
KSga was saved from burning of the forest because he had gone 

to Kuruk^etra at that time. 

* The site of Ahioohatra ( Canopy of a NSga ) has been correctly Identi- 
fied with Adikot near Kamnagar in Eohilkhand. Pago 412, of ** The Ancient 
Geography of Ipdia*’, by Mr. Cunnmgham, gives a complete proof of the way 
in which it was identified. ** The local tells that the old fort was 

buHt by Adi, sn Ahir, whose future ejlevatlpn tq 

( cofUinued on the jj0xt p^ge ) , 

f AimsIii,B.O.R.Lj 
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and Chambal ( Charmaijvati ) rivers was called Dakaina Pifi* 
o&la. Its capital was ESmpiiya. Drupada was now the king 
of South P&fioSla only and he began to stay at K&mpilya after 
the incident. The exact location of K&mpilya will be discussed 
later when we take up the problem of the entry of the P&ndsvas 
in K&mpilya for the Svayamvara of Draupadl. 

The age of Yudhisthira in the Drupada campaign must be 
about 21, because Adi. 139. 1 ( Chitra. ), tells that a few months 
after the campaign, Dhrtarastra performed the Yauvarftjyft- 
bhi^eka ceremony at the end of the year and declared Yudhi* 
sthira to be the Ynvarfija. 

Now we shall turn to the shellac-house incident at V&ran&« 
vata. It will illustrate clearly the importance of the critical 
edition, which has preserved all the readings and matter given 
in the various manuscripts of the text. The movements of the' 
P&ndavas can be correctly traced both geographically as well as 
chronologically from these preserved readings. It would have 
been impossible to fix them if the variant readings were not avail* 
able for a research worker. 

Duryodhana naturally got worried by this declaration of 
Yudhisthira as a YuvarSja. Karpa, Shakuni and Duryodhana 
were planning for about two years to find out a way,- so as to 
oust the Pandava brothers. Ultimately they hit upon the plan of 
inducing them to go for a change to the beautiful locality of the 
VSranSvata town. Let me give the present correct location of 
this town. BO that it will be useful to study the movements of the- 
Pftndavas later from this town. A light railway runs between 
Delhi and Saharanpur. Baraut is a railway station, 30 miles from 
Delhi, on this line. The V&ranSvata town is the Barnava village, 
10 miles to the east of Baraut, by a road. It is about 35 miles 
west of Hastin&pura. It is between the oonfluenoe of two rivers, 

f continued from the previous page ) 

told by DroQa, when he found him sleeping under the gnardianehip of a 
serpent with expanded hood. The plaoe is mentioned hy Ptolemy ae (The 
alphabets in the manuscripts ), which proves that the legend attached 
to thd name JLdi is as old as the Christian era”* Pre-'Buddhistio literature 
also tells that there were four famiUss of the Ahi ( Ni^ga ) king>* This will 
^lio oohilfm Ihs tneldspts that Iirfha with ttia farpi and 

fswilisi tof inn* tits*. * 
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jCnoi and Hindan. To go to Hastinilpura or Baraut, th« rirar 
Hindan must be crossed by a boat. The river Jamuna is only 
20 miles west of Varanavata, but the intervening territory is vary 
dry and the water-scarcity is felt particularly in the months of 
Chaflra and Vaisakha. 

Adi. 133. 30 ( Ori. ), tells that Eunt! and her five sons left 
Hastinapura for Varanavata on the 8th v!ay of the bright half of 
the Phalguna month, when the Naksatra was Rohini. As they 
travelled by chariots they must have reached the place in about 
four hours. Adi. 134. 10-11 ( Cri. ) tells that they stayed ae the 
guests of the different people in town, for ten nights. On the lltb 
day, Purochana took them to the house which was specially fun- 
niahed and decorated for them. Adi. 135. 4, ( Cri. ) tells that 
JDuryodhana had instructed Purochana to set fire to the house on 

14th of the dark half hs the midnight. It will be clear from 
this that the P&ndavas went to stay in the house on the third day 
after the Phalguna full moon and the burning took place twelve 
days after their stay. 

Adi. 135. ( Cri. ) tells that Vidura got the news of the plot 
secretly, and he bad warned the Pandavas about it and also told 
them the way in which he had arranged for their escape. The 
note 1472 to the verse Adi. 136. 18, ( Cri. ) tells that a person saw 
the PSndavas secretly and out the passage for their escape in ten 
days. This tallies with the twelve nights of stay in the shellac 
house. For all these days EuntI was calling brahmins and 
other people and gave them food and distributed charities. The 
fact that the FSndavas went to V&ranSvata in the month of 
Phalguna can be corroborated as follows. Adi. 136. 1, tells that 
Purochana was glad to find that the P&ndavas had full confidence 
in him and they never doubted a foul play during their stay in 
the house at the end o/ the year, Phalguna month is the end of 
the year. 

On the 14th day of the dark half of the month, the PindAvaa 
had given Purochana a good deal of wine for drinking and he 
Was thus completely out of wits. By the midnight, Bblma set 
fLia to the house and they escaped through the passage, secretty 
prephwd. Adi. 137. 17, (Cri.), tells that the P&pdavas escaped 
from the house at midnight In the note 1494 to that vene we 
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get the following important detail about the spot they reached. 
“ The five brothers with their mother, who was the sixth, reached 
the river. They were ferried across the river in a boat With a 
favourable wind as well as the current, they could easily cross 
the river. Then they left the boat and walked by a south w^ard 
path. This information is given in the following manuscripts ?— 
K4. N, V, B, D. Only D5 omits this information. This proves 
that the Papdavas had crossed a river at night. We have already 
seen that to get out of Varanavata, the river Hindan must be 
crossed. It is a big river meeting Jamuna in the south. We thus 
know the name of the river which the Papdavas had to cross on 
that night. 

T2, and G, manuscripts supply the following important details 
about the presence of the boat in the river. When the P&ndavas 
went to the river, they saw a sailor, who was waiting for them 
with a burning torch in his hand. He uttered the word of 
recognition and thus they were able to put faith in him. He told 
them that Vidura had given him a large sum of money and he 
was asked to keep a boat ready at night on the 14th of the dark 
half and ferry the persons across the river. Thus we see that 
there is nothing abnormal or absurd in the account preserved in 
the manuscripts. 

Adi. 137. 7-16, ( Ori. ) tells that the person who had dug out 
the passage filled it with earth so as to avoid suspicion. The 
news of the death of the Papdavas and Purochana in the fire 
reached Dhrtarastra the next morning. He expressed grief when 
he heard the news and issued orders to perform the rituals 
befitting a royal family. All persons wept much on the occasion. 
Vidura, however, wept little because he knew the facts. 
Appendix 1, Art. 86, preserves the important detail that Vidura 
had divulged the secret of the escape of the Papdavas to Bhlsma 
only, and requested him to keep it secret because that was the 
best way to keep the Papdavas safe from further plots. 

Bhagavat X. 57, confirms it in the following manner. The 
news of the death of the Papdavas by fire, reached DvSrakk and 
both Ei^pa and Balarama arrived at Hastinapura to inquire abqut 
the authenticity of the report. Vidura divulged the secret tq 
Eir^pa only. Efsna knew that if the secret leaked out» 
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*DuyrodhaDa would oercaiidy ask hie men to kill them. Hence 
Krana also took part in the woeping and the “ Kulyakarana ” 
ae well as the the Udaka ceremony. The expression Kulyahtrana 
is very significant, because it is repeated in all the Mbh. manus* 
oripts as well as Bhagavata. 

While IJ^rsna was at Hastin&pur, Satr&jit, the father of 
Satyabh&ma, a wife of Krsna, was killed by Satadhanv& and 
the Byamantaka gem was taken away. Satyabhama went to 
Hastinipura to inform Krsna about the incident. Satadhanva 
fled to Mithilfi fearing that he would be put to death. Balar&ma 
and Krana went in a chariot to Mithila to trace him and get 
back the gem. It was known that he was hiding somewhere in 
the forests near Mithila. When Balararaa and Krsna reached 
the out-skirts of the forest, Krsna asked Balarania to wait till 
be found out Satadhanva, Krsna found him out and even 
killed him, but he could not secure the gem, because Satadha* 
nva had handed it over to Akrura. ( It is interestiug to note 
that the Niruktas have preserved the following quarter verse : — 
" Akrura gives the gem ” ). When Krsna told BalarSma that 
Syamantaka could not be secured, he thought that Krsna was 
telling a lie in order to keep the gem for himself. He got angry 
and told Krsna that he would not accompany him to Dvarak&. 
Balar&ma then went to Bahulasva Janaka at Mithila, who was 
his friend. Duryodhana had come there in order to be above 
suspicion that he had planned the burning of the house. Bala- 
];^ma taught Duryodhana the mace-fight during his stay at 
Mithila. 

After this confirmatory digression, let us turn to the move- 
ments of the Fandavas. Adi. 137. 18, ( Cri. ) tells that the 
P&ndavas took a southward path, with the help of the stars at 
night and reached the out-skirts of a dense forest before dawn. 
They feared that Furoohana might escape from the fire and try to 
find them out. Hence they settled to keep on moving through 
the forest during the day. Adi. 138. 4-5, tells that by the evening 
of the next day, they were passing through a jungle where water 
was scarce and there were very few edible roots or fruit. They 
. were tired as well ae thirsty & they could not walk any further. 
EuntI told her sons that it was impossible for her to walk and she 
wfks very thirsty. Bbima asked them to sit under a large Banyan 
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tre6 and went in search of water. He had to walk two milsel 
before be reached a pool of water. We have already seen that 
the twenty mile tract between the river Hindan and the Jamuna 
has very few streams. It confirms the correctness of the account 
preserved in the Mbb. 

Adi. 139-143, ( Cri. ) describe the incident of the fight of 
Bbima with the Ilidimba and the acceptance by Bhima 

as a wife ( Hidimba, ) the sister of the Raksasa, in this forest. 
The question naturally arises as to how long they stayed in the 
forest by the side of the Jamuna river. Adi. 143. lS-30, ( Cri. ) 
tells that Ghatotkacha was born in the forest while they were 
staying there. It means that the Papdavas stayed there for nine 
months, bqt we shall now see that they stayed in the forest for 
seven months only. Note 1566, on page 619, tells that they 
stayed in the hut of Hidimb& for seven months. Adi. 143. 3i, 

( Cri. ), tells that Raksasa woman give birth to a child, earlier 
than the normal period. We shall see later that this stetement 
can be confirmed from a future reference about the date of the 
Svayamvara of Draupadl. Appendix I, Art. 95, lines 60-61, 
tell “ The Svayamvara of Draupadl was to take place in the 
bright half of Pausa when the Naksatra was RohinI, The 
announcement was made 75 days before the event 

It is clear from this that the Panda vas stayed in the* forest on 
the banks of Jamuna, 20 miles from V&ran&vata, till the begin* 
ning of the ASvin bright half. Adi. 144. ( Cri. ) tells that the 
Piindavas were wearing Valkalas and deer hides, and had allo- 
wed the beards to grow in order to avoid recognition. Adi. 144. 
2, tells that they reached the Klcaka territory after crossiug the 
beautiful territories of Trigarta, Matsya and Pailoala. They 
stayed in the EkacakrS. town, in the house of a brahmin. The 
incident of the killing of Bak&sura took place near this town. It 
is thus essential to determine the locality of this town and the 
period of their stay in the town. We know that the town was in 
the Klchaka ( Bambu ) territory, and this territory was adjoining 
the P&nc&la. We know that the Pafiala country ended at the 
confluence of Ohambal with Jamuna. Adi. 138. 74. ( Ohltra ). 

Sixty miles further down the course of Jamuna, a big river 
called Vetravatl. ( Betwa ) meets Jamuna at Hamirpur. The 
name of the river shows that Bambu grew predominenily Ih the 
Yana. 11. 31, testifies the correctness the etattihifit 
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CM follows. When Bhima killed Eirmira in the ESmjaka forest, 
he told Bhima that Baka, who lived in the Bambu forest was his 
brother. Appendix I, Art. 93, line 37, calls the Ekaoakrfi town 
“ Vetraklya-purl”. Note 1674, page 649, and Adi. 160. 9 ( Chitr ) 
tell tl^t the house of Baka was of Bambus. 

Note 1626, page 637 and note 1661-62, page 648 give the follow- 
ing important clue by means of which we can correctly locate 
the site of the Bkacakrfi town in the vast Elobaka territory. 
“Baka lives two miles from this town by the side of the Jamuna 
river.” “After killing Baka, Bhima threatend the other people 
living there, that if they killed men for the sake of the human 
flesh, they will be punished with death. The people accepted the 
condition and they left the Jamuna bank and went to live in a 
forest where Bibhitaka, Eapittba, Arka, Plaksa, and Salmali 
trees grew abundantly. This evidence shows that the Ekacakrtl 
town must be somewhere between the confluence of the Betwa 
and Jamuna. 

Now we shall try to determine how long they stayed in the 
Ekacakr£ town. Adi. 156. 18 ( Chitra ) tells that the Fandavas 
stayed there for a month, we know that they left Hidimb& in the 
bright fortnight of Asvina. The distance between Varanavata and 
Hamirpur is about 180 miles. As they went walking they must 
have required at least a fortnight to reach EkacakrS. It means 
that they reached the place in the dark half of the Advina month. 

Appendix I. Art. 95, page 944, gives the details as to why the 
date of the Svayaihvara of DraupadI was announced 75 days 

e'arlier.'’ When Draupadi was of the marriagablo age, ( about 18 } 
Drupada wrs thinking of giving her in marriage to Arjuna and 
be once expressed his idea to his courtiers. Then some one told 
Drupada that he bad heard of the death of the Fandavas by Are, 
at V&ran&vata. Drupada was sorry to hear the news. Then some 
other old person told Drupada that be had observed some omens 
which convinced him that the Pftpdavas were alive somewhere. 
He then advised Drupada to announce the date of the Svayamvara 
of Draupadi, a good deal in advance. The Fandavas will hear 
tbs news and they would certainly come here, 

Thus the anpounoeroenc was first made oq the 9pd day of the 
bright baU of Sivtika that the Bvayaibyara of Draupadi would 
|i»bt iilbM ib Fllolb in tbi bflght half of pau<^* wbop 
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the Naksatra was Rohini. I have worked out the data of the 
announcement from the statement in the Mbh. that the announce* 
ment was made 75 days in advance. 

We have seen that the PSndavas reached Ekacakra in the 
dark half of the Asvina month. We know that the Bak&sura 
incident took place after they stayed in the town for one month. 
We can thus say that the death of Bakisura took place in the 
month of Marga^irsa. Adi. 165. 3, ( Chitra ) tells that some 
days after the death of Bakasura, a brahmin came to Ekacakra 
and he told the news that the Svayamvara of Draupadl was to 
take place in the month of Pausa. The Panda vas then settled 
to go to KSmpilya. 

They left the Ekacakra town probably on the 1st of the 
bright half of Pasha. Adi. 170. 2-3, ( Chitra ), tells that the 
Pfindavas went eastward and after walking for the whole day 
and night ( srfrrr^iir ) reached a place on the banks of the Ganges, 
called Somairayayanam. This statement helps to confirm the 
conclusion that Ekacakra must be somewhere near Hamirpur, 
which is on the confluence of the Betwa and the Jamuna rivers. 
For, the survey map shows that from Hamirpur the nearest point 
on the Ganges is 25 miles due east. One can walk only 25 miles 
in the whole day. 

The incident of Chitraratha ’ Gandharva took place at this 
point on the Ganges. Adi. 170. 74-80, ( Chitra ), tells that Chitra- 
artha advised the Pandavas to choose a brahmin Purohit if they 
wanted success in their mission. A king cannot keen his 

* We are not muoh ooDoerned with the correctsiesa of the detaiU of the 
Chitraratha Gandharva incident. But it can be established that Chitraratha 
Gandharva was a historic personality, who stayed in the hilly tract of the 
Faimur range, some 40 miles south of the place on the Ganges mentioned 
above. Adi. 170. 47 and 54. ( CHITEA ) tells that Chitraratha Gandharva 
promised to give 500 horses as a tribute to the PShd^vas. Arjuna told him 
to present them later when they were required. Sabha. 52, 23-24, ( Chitra ) 
tells that Chitraratha sent 400 horses and Tumbaru. his brother, presented 
100 horses at the occasion of the RSjasuya sacrifice. It can be verified that 
this territory bred good horses from still earlier times. Vana. 95. 3. 
( Chitra ) speaks of a Tirtba called Asvatirtha on the banks of the Ganges 
near Kanoj. visited this place while on pilgrimage. Vana. 115, 

( Chi ) tells that a person called Eiohika Bhfirgava performed penance in the 
place and secured 1000 horses of the well-known SySmakarpa breed and he 
gave them as a dowery to get as a wife the beautiful daughter of a perspu 
living in llapoi. ( inusd fte ns«f )>a^e) . 
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‘kingdom unless he has some PuroUit to advise him. Adi. 183. 1- 
6, ( Ohitra ) tells that Arjuna asked Chitraratha if be knew any 
brahmin who would be suitable Purohit for them. Chitraratha 
told them that a sage called Dhaumya stayed at Utklchakatlrtha 
near*by. He was the elder brother of the sage Devala. Accordi* 
ugly the Pandavas went to the Utklchakatlrtha and requested 
him to be tTieir Purohita, after divulging their identity. The 
name Utkichaka is very significant, because it shows that Bambu 
was still the dominant flora in the area. It shows that it was not 
far /rom the Ekachakra town which was known as Vetraklyapuri. 

Adi. 176. 1. ( CRI ) tells that the Pandavas went to the south 
PMcUla with their Purohita from the Utkichaka tlrtha. The 
verses 7 and 8 of the critical edition tell, “ The intention of 
Drupada was to give DraupadI to Arjuna, but he could not speak 
it out explicitly until he saw Arjuna there. But the Pandavas 
arrived at Kampilya in the disguise of Brahmins and so they wore 
not recognized though they were present It will be seen from 
this that it was a mistake to shift to the Appendix I, the article 95 
which gives the details as to why Drupada announced the 

Svayaihvara of DraupadI 75 days in advance. It is not an inter- 

poVitfon rifj it Is ♦’o 

( continued from the previous page ) 

Mr. Shastri thinks that the word Qandbarva means persons living iu the 
Oandhara territory, which he identifies with the territory on both sides of 
the Indus, mentioned in the UttarakS^d^ oi RSmSyapa, ( Vide Jippendix 
X. page 752, of ** The Ancient Geography of India ). I have nothing to say 
with regard to the interpretation of the word in the RSmSya^a context. But 
we cannot apply that meaning in ail the oases where it appears in the Mbh. 
We have already seen that Chitraratha Qaudharva was in the Kaimnr hill 
tract. Mbb. mentions the Gandharva people in five other bill tracts. 
( 1 ) Hausa and Dimbhaka, who were the generals of JarSsandha, are referred 
to as Rausika and Chitrsena Gandharvas in Sabha. 22. S3, ( Ohitra ) ( 2 ) The 
Ghosha YatrS in Vanaparvs tells of Chitrasen Gandharva in the hill tract 
near Dwaitavana on the banks of the Saraswati, ( 3 ) Adi. 63. 35, ( Chitra ) 
tells that when Uparichara, a Chedi king went to stay as a hermit in the 
Bhuktiman hills, many Gandharvas came to him. { 4 ) V ana. 116. 6. ( Chitra ) 
tells that Repuk9, mother of tho famous Para4urgma saw Cnitraratha 
Gandharva ejoying bath in the Ganges, ( 5 ) When DraupadI wis in the 
palace of Virhta, she told the king that five Gandharvas were protecting her 
in case of necessity. These references clearly show that these people 
were not from the Ggndhara ( Gandharva ) territory and still they were 
ealltd GSndbXrv|s. Ws know that Shakuni, who was the brother of GSndb^n 
ira# from tho GlndhiSra torritory, aud still jus never palled Qandharra* 

ll» ( B. 0. ) 
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Late us now turn to the details preserved in the Mbh. about the 
place where they stopped near Kampilya till Krsna and Bala- 
rama came there and recognized them. There is no difficulty in 
identifying Kampilya, the capital of South Pancala, where 
Drupada stayed after his defeat by Drona, Eampila is still the 
name of a village near the Eaimganj railway station on the B. B« 
C. I. Railwy line between Mathura and Farukabad. Adi. 187, 7-9 
^ Cbitra ) tells that BalarSma and Krsna were present in the 
Svayaihvara pendal, Krsna saw Bhlma and Arjuna among the 
Brahmins but he did not recognize them in that garb. He told 
Balardma that he remembered the P&ndavas by looking at them. 
Adi. 189. 16-24, ( Chitra ) tells that Krsna recognized Bhlma when 
he smashed his opponents by snatching large boughs from the 
trees near by. Krsna told Balarama that he had heard about the 
escape of the Pandavas from the shellac house. We have seen 
that Kmna knew about the escape of the Papdavas from Vidura. 

Adi. 191. ( Chitra ) tells that Kreua and Balarama followed 
Bhlma and Arjuna to a place called BhargavS.yana, and there 
they met Kuntl etc. This shows that the place was a few miles 
away from the town. There is actually a village called Bhargaiu 
shown in the survey maps six miles west of Kampil. Kear it there 
ifl another small village called Dhaumapura. We know that the 
P&ndavas had taken with them the sage Dhaumya as their 
Purohit. The identity of Bhargain as the place where the 
PSpdavas stayed incognito can thus be established without the 
slightest ambiguity. 

Some important historic conclusions will be noted down here 
for future reference. We have seen that Yudhistbira was declared 
as YuvarSj when he was 21, in the month of Chaitra. The 
y&ranftvata incident took place tberee years later. The Katnpila 
incident took place in the month of Pausa in the fourth year. 
This shows that the age of Yudhistbira was 25 at that time. The 
age of Arjuna and Kr^na must therfore he 23. Krapa was 
married with Satyabh§mft at this time. But we know that 
K^na was married with Rukmip! first, then with Jd.mbuvat 1 
and then with SatyabhSmft. The marriage with Rukminl must 
therefore have taken place when Krsna was 21 . 

’ ATrOCAppendixT^oTtFe oritioal edition teiU that TbF Swavainvara 
of Draupad! was announced to take place in the month of PbSlguna and not 
in the month of Pausa as stated in the Art. 95. I hare rejected it because 
there is no mention of the Nakfstra in that month. Unless the Nakfatra in 
libi month is pit atiooed, the state meat has no value# 



SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
ALMOND ( BADAM ) IN INDIA -- 
BETWEEN C. A. D. 100 AND 1900 
BY 

P, K. Godb 

Among nuts of great nutritive value the almond plays an 
important role. The Indian gymnasts are in the habit of eating 
almonds daily on account of their strength-giving properties. 
The almonds are largely used in Indian confectionery and 
cookery. The physicians also prescribe preparations of almonds 
for their patients after certain stages of recovery from serious 
types of illness. In view of this importance of the almond in 
Indian life and culture it is worth while recording some notes on 
the history of the almond in India on the strength of Indian 
sources. 

The Marathi Dictionary ^abdakoia by Y. R. Date and 0. G. 
Karve, Poona, Vol. V ( 1936 ) p. 2215, records the word badam in 
the sense of almond but does not give any usages of the word 
which might enable us to determine the exact time when the 
badam became current in the Marathi language. This Dictionary 
records bdddm as the Persian word for the almond from which 
the Marathi word baxiam is evidently derived. I shall now try 
to trace the history of badam in the Sanskrit sources. 

( 1 ) BhSvamiSra ( c. A. D. 1550 ) mentions about “ 150 drugs 
( in his Bhdvaprakaia ) more than are found in Dhanvamtari 
Nighafitu, such as AMphena ( opium ), Khakkas ( poppy seeds ), 
Kiisumba ( safflower ) Methica ( fenu-greek ), Vatavairi ( almond ) 
etc. 

( 2 ) E. M. Vaidya records the following references to VatSma 
( = almond ) on p. 513 of his AsidAgahrdayakosa, Trichur, 1936 ! — ' 

I See pp. 119-20 of Aryan Medical Science by Thekore Ssheb of Qonda), 
liondon, 1896, 
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( i ) The A^tangahrdaya of Vagbhata ( about A. D. 850 aooord 
ing to Prof. Dioeeh Chandra Bhattacbsrya ) ’ refers to Vatama In 
the SulraalhAna, chapter 6, verses 120 and 123 ( Pages 110 and 
111 of N. S. Press Edition, 1939 ) •— 

“ ” ii n 

“ g mti ’’ u il 

Hemadri comments “ gTclTJlT5^*Tmi5H-3TTCT«i% I 

Straw: -T%Tsr*T5W!^ fl?figpr»T- 

wro; « i ' isww- 

^nqraw I ’’ 

( ii ) The BhavapraMia gives the names of v^Uma as follows 

“ wraifr ^ntfr i » 

and also mentions its properties :— 

“ ariant ^rarvTr p: i 

g frr ft f g grr f wt; ^rragrprgt i 
fwTqtwr: <nssFTtra^f^i^ ii ” 

(31 The A0ing<mifiigraha of V agbbata refers to Vatama in the 
following verse : — 

fsrw ’sr tfor II ?®o ii ” 

( SutrastkSna, edited by V. B. Einjawadekar, Poona, 1940, 
62, chap. VII— ). The properties of Vatama are 
referred to in the following line of verse 176 :— 

“ gTawi5«r^ 3 i ” 

Aeeofding to Hoernle Vagbhsta I, the author of the A^Uiigcb^ 
aa^graha belongs to about A. IX 625, while Vagbhata II, the 

* See p* 153 of Indian Historical Quarterly ( June 1947 ). Prof. Bhatta- 
oJiarya rejects Dr. Hoernle's chronology for medioal works and records his 
own tentative scheme as follows :— 

Befora A, D. 600^ Haricandra. 

Between D» 600 and 900 — AyurvedasSra, BindusSra» SiddhasSra etc* 
.d5at<f A» D. 860 — Vggbhata. 

About A. D, 876^-900 — Jejjata. 

D, 90(h926 — MSdhavakara, who comes 'after Jejja|a, according to 
Ni^oala. 

About A^ Ds 960 «— Candrata 

A^ p. 976-1000 — Vpndakimija. ^ 

Ae D, 1040-1060 Oakrapapi, 
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author of the A^Agahrdaya belongs to 8th or 9th oent A. D. 
Prof. Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharja does not believe in this 
theory of two persons of the name Vagbhata. He believes that the 
AotuAgahrdaya and the AataAgasamgraha are the works of one 
author Vagbhata, who flourished about A. D. 850. ' 

( 4 ) The SuirMtaaashhita ( Bvimsthana, chap. 46, p. 228 of N. S. 
Press Edition, Bombay, 1938 ) mentions Vatclma in the following 
line 

U t<SV9 II ” 

The commentator Dallana ( o. A. D. 1200 according to Dinesh 
Chandra Bhattacharya ) ^ states that VStama ( almond ) and other 
fruits ® mentioned by Suiruta belong to Utlarapatha or northern 

region {“ fT#a- sri^^rfw”). Dallana 

records the views of other commentators on Vatama and other 
names of fruits ( mentioned by Susruta ) as follows J — 

i 

— “ arnif : ” i 

. ( 5 ) The OarakaaamkUa ( Suiraathana, chap, 27, verse 157, 
p. 161 of N. S. Press Edition, Bombay, J941 ) also refers to 
VSfSma ( almond ) in the following verse 

^f^ITOTT II H ” 

The oommentetor Cakrapftnidatfca ( c. A. D. 1050 ) observes .•*— 

1 See Annals ( B, O. R. Institute, Poona ), Vol. XXV, pp. 217-230. 

* See p. 132 of Indian Histo, Quarterly ( June 1947 ) — ” DaUapa*8 date is 
about 1200 A. D.. being cited by HemSdri, and himself citing HalSyudha. ’* 

® Quintus Curtius [ VII, 4, 26 ( 18 ) ] speaks highly of orchards and 
vineyards of Bactria ( BShlika ) the heart of ancient Iran which was directly 
in the great trade route to India. ( See p. 3 of Bactria by H, G, Rawlinsou, 
Bombay, 1909 ). The fruits like vVAUma etc. mentioned by Suhruta were 
possibly from ancient Iran where they were produced in abundance. 
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Zn view of these references to Vaiarm ( almond ) in earliest 
medical texts, the Suirufasamhila and the Oarakasa^hhita, as record' 
ed above the statement of Watt ( Dictionary of Economic Products 
of India, Vol. VI, Part I, p. 343 ) that almond is “ not mentioned 
by older writers ” is obviously incorrect. 

The statement of Oakrap&nidatta ( c. A. D. 1050 ), Dallana 
( c. A. D. 1200 ) and HemSdri (c. A. D. 1260 ) that V^tama belongs 
to Ultarapatha or northern region is correct. 'When Ibn Battuta 
( A. D. 1325-1354 ) visited the Governor of Multan ho presented 
this Governor “ Some raisins and almonds.” In this connection 
he observes:- “ These are among the greatest gifts that can be 
made to them, since they do not grow in their land and are import* 
ed from Khurasan.” ’ In the light of this statement wo may 
safely conclude that almonds ( Vdtama ) were imported into 
India from Ultarapatha or northern region viz. Persia or KhurSs&n 
specifically as stated by Battuta as they were not grown in India. 
Very probably the trade in almonds and other dried fruit from 
Persia with India was carried on from great antiquity. * This 
presumption is supported by the references to Vdtama ( almonds ) 
in the Carakasainhitd and the Suirutasathhifd as we have noted 
above. The continuity of this trade is further vouched by 
Bernier,* who mentions that “ Hindoustan consumes an immense 
quantity of fresh fruit from Samarakand, Bali ( Balkh ), Bocara 
and Persia, such as melons, apples, pears, and grapes, ” ” and like- 
wise dried fruit, such as almonds, pistachio, and various other 
small nuts, plums, apricots, and raisins. ” It is worth while trac- 
ing the history of foreign* dried and fresh fruit imported into 

’ Vide p. 189 of Travels ed. by H. A. R. Gibb. London, 1939. 

* Compare the anoedote about Syrian figs and raisin wine sent by Antio- 
ohos Soter of Syria to BindusSra ( JB. C. 298 ) the father of Bmperor A 6 oka. 
This anecdote is a tangible proof of the familiar intercourse between the 
Sovereign of India and his ally in Western Asia ” observes Vincent Smith 
( See p. 147 of Early History of India^ Oxford, 1914 ). 

Vide pages 203-234 of Bermisr's Travels ( A. D. 1656-1668 ), Constable & 
Co., London, 189L 

^ The ( An andashram^ Poona, 1896 ) of Narahari ( o. A, D, 

1450 ) mentions a variety of grapes from Uttar^patha 

Page / 70 W | 

HfWT II II 
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India from ancient times to the present day by sea and land. 
The early Sanskrit medical texts and their Yoluminous commen* 
taries, if studied minutely, will yield ample material for such a 
study. 

( 6 ) Vaidya Bapalal G. Shah in his Nighaniu Adaria, Vol. I 
( Ahmedaba)}, 1927 ) pp. 479-480 quotes the following verses from 
the Bhavaprakaia ( c. A. D. 1550 ) and from the Madanapala- 
nighaviu ( c. A. D. 1375 ) : — 

gricrr^Hssrr nffr 11 ” 

“ I ” etc. 

It is a matter for investigation whether any almond trees 
were cultivated in India between c. A. D. 1375 when the Madam- 
pSdamghavtu was composed and c. A. D. 1550 the date of the 
Bhavapr&kdia of Bh&vamiSra. 1 may here record the evidence of 
Atn-t-AA*ari ( c. A. D. 1590 ) regarding the almond ao follows; — 
Page 61 (Vol. I of Eng, Trans, of Am-t-AAf>art by Francis 
Gladwin, Calcutta, 1897 ). 

— " ‘‘ The Fruitery — His Majesty is exceedingly fond of fruit, 
and by the great encouragement he hoe given to the cultivation of 
fruit-trees, skilful people have come with their families from 
Persia and Tartarg and settled in this country. ” 

— “ peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates and many 

other fruits, have been introduced into Hindustan. ” 

Page6S — In the list of Tartarian Fruits almonds are men- 
tioned as follows : — 

“ AZmofids — 28 Dams per Seer 
Almonds in the Shell — 11 Dams per Seer. ” 

The above evidence warrants an inference that almonds were 
not grown in India prior to Akbar’s reign, but Akbar 
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enoourged their cultivation ' in India along with the cultivation 
of many other Tartarian fruits by bringing expert horticulturists 
from Persia and Tartary. 

If the reference to Vottama ( almond in the Carkasa>nhitU is ' 
genuine we can compare it to the references to the almond rdade 
by Pliny the Elder ( A. D, 28-79 ) in his Natural History ( Books 
XII-XVI Trana by H. Rackham, Loeb Classical Library, London, 
1945 ). In particular the following remarks of Pliny on the 
almond are noteworthy:- Page 361— Books XV-XXIV, 88-91 
“ A third variety of the nut class is the almond, which has an 
outer integument like that of the walnut, but thinner, and also a 
second covering consisting of a shell ; but the kernel is unlike a 
walnut's in its breadth and its hard part is more bitter. It is 
doubtful whether this tree existed in Italy in the time of Ca/o,® *■ 
as he calls almonds “ Greek nuts ’■ a name which some people 
also retain in the class of walnuts. At the present day the 
almonds of Tkajsos and Alba are famous, and two kinds grown 
at Taranto, one with a brittle shell and the other with a 
hard shell which are very large in size and very little 

rounded in shape the pistachio (see Book XIII, 51. §83). 

This also was likewise first brought into Italy at the same 
time and it was simultaneously introduced into Spain by Pom- 
peius Fiacais, Knight of Rome, who was serving with Vitellius. ” 
Page 479 — “ In the actual neighbourhood of Rome Chestnuts 
and Cherries only grow with reluctance and the peach-tree round , 
Tueeulum, and almonds are laboriously growfi from graft, also 
Tarraoina teems with whole woods of them. ’* 

' A. K. Nairne in his Flowering Plants of Western India ( London, 1894, 
p. 107 ) mention* the almond tree, badtlm, Prunus amygaealus as cultivated in 
the Daecsn, along with the Strawberry, the peach tree and various roses. 

* Smith's Smaller Classical Dictionary ( ed. by Blakeney, London, 1900 ) 
pp, 134-135, records two persons of the name Cato viz. 

(1) M. Porcius Cato or Oato Major or the Censor ( Bom B. C. m and died 
in B. C. lid at the age of 85 ) wrote several works, of which cmly the Dt Se 
Rustiea on agriculture hss come down to us. 

( 2) 2tf. Porcius Cato, gnat grandson of the above Oato was born in B, C. M. 
He was an adherent of the Stoic Behool and noted for his rigid morality. He* 
put an end to his own life to avoid falling into the hands of Caesar, his 
enediy. 

V 0 lM%ty Pliny refers to Cato Major, the author of Ds Rc Sustica. 
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The cultivation of odmmd treos in Italy many yoais hsfcna ttw 
time of Pliny is oonclusively proved by the foregoing extracts. 
Unfortunately we have no means for determining if the almond 
trees were cultivated in India during the first few centuries of 
the pltristian era, during which the early medical texts of Caraka 
and Suiruta, which mention Vatama ( almond ) and its properties, 
were composed. So far I have not traced any references to 
vatama in Sanskrit non-medical texts, early or late. 

(7) Kal5bhat in his Nighantasamgraha (Junagadh, 1893, 
pp. 542-543 ) quotes verses about almond from the BhSvaprakaio, 
MadampalanighaTjtu, Nighantaratnakara. He quotes the following 
Verse of Avadatta •• — 

, w»r: ii ffa ” 

Possibly this verse belongs to the 6ivakoia, a medical lexicon 
by Sivadatta, known as Karpurlya Sivadatta ( Between A. D. 1625 
and 1700 — ^see my article in the Poona OtierUalist, Vol. VII, 
Parts 1 and 2 , pp. 66-70 ). 

( 8 ) Having recorded some data about the history of the 
almond ( vatama ) in India as revealed by Sanskrit roediosl texts 
we are in a position to consider its history outside India. In this 
connection the following notes from the chapter on Almond from 
" Svm-Iramca" by Berthold Laufer, Chicago, 1919, pp. 405-409, 
will be found very illuminating • — 

* Pag6 405 — Jraij was the centre from which the almond 
( Amygdalus Communis or Prunus amygdalus ) spread to Europe, 
China, Tibet and India. In India the almond is cultivated 
occasionally in Kashmir and the Punjab, where its fruits are 
mediocre. *' It was doubtless imported from Iran. ” The almond 
yields a gum, which is still exported from Persia to Bombay and 
thence re-exported to Europe. The almond grows spontaneotrsly 

I My friend Diwan Bahadur E. M. Jhaveri in his letter to me of 
makes the following remarks about the almond 

“ The information sent by you about badSw, as we call it in Oujarati you 
say is hadUm you also know that eyes are compared to bnd&m ( of. the 
epithet. ** netropamaphala ’* and a weeping eye is called 
in Peiaiaii. Thus U has passed from a dried nut Intu a poet’s tansy.,*’* 

14 •( Annals, B, O. R. I. ) 
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in Afghamishm, the Zca'afahm valley, and in the ChotJaU mountains, 
as also in Aderbaidjan, Kurdistan and Mesops^rma. 

— The Greeks derived the almond from Asia Minor and from 
Greece it was apparently introduced into Italy. The Persian 
kings made use of the almonds daily. The almond is mentioned 
in PaUm literature. , 

— The Arabic name of the almond is Imvze lauz. Under this 
name Abu Mansur ( A. D. 970 ) in his Persian pharmacopoeia 
mentions its properties. He also mentions sweet almond ( badam-i^ 
Sirin ) and bitter almond ( bddam-i tUlx ). 

— Bitter almonds were used as a currency in Gujarat, where 
they were brought from Persia in the time of Aurangzeb. There 
is no fear that children will amuse themselves by eating them 
( See Tavernier’s Travels, Vol. I, p. 27 ). 

Page 406 — Names for almond in different languages •’ — 

( 1 ) Chinese — p’o-tan, bwa-dam ( derived from Iranian ). 

( 2 ) Middle Persian — vadam. 

( 3 ) New Perdan — bdddm. 

( 4 ) Kurd •— badem, beiv, baif, “ almond- tree. ” 

( 5 ) Tibetan — ba-dam. 

(6) Uigur and Osmanli — badam. 

( 7 ) Sanskrit— vdtama or badama, derived from the Middle Persian. 

— Arab merchant Sdeiman ( A. D. 861 ) mentions almonds. 
among the fruit growing in China. 

Page 409 — The old tradition concerning the origin cf the 
almond in Persia is still alive in modern Chinese authors. 

— “ It may be of course, that the almond has shared the fate 
of the date-palm, and that its cultivation is now extinct in 
China. ” 

I hope the data collected in this paper about the history of the 
almond ( badStm ) in India and outside would be useful not only 
to the students of the history of Indian Materia Medica but also 
to the students who care to investigate the history of Indian 
culture and its indebtedness to other countries in direct or indirect 
cultural contact with India for more than two thousand years. 



THE TEXT-PROBLEM OF THE BAUDH&YANA 

ADHANA SUTRA 
BY 

C. Q. Kashikak 

The Baudhayana drauta autra is acknowledged on all hands 
as the oldest of all the extant srauta sutras. ' This is evident from 
the character of the sutra itself. The sutra is a Pravacana, i. e. 
a ritual fixed by oral tradition. The style and language of the 
sutra are similar to those of the Brahmanas. It lays down the 
ritual in an extensive manner and quotes the mantras in full. 
It often quotes extensively from the Brahmanas. 

^ Besides the main sutra, the text contains Dvaidba and Earm- 
anta sutras. Dvaidba sutras are those in which different 
opinions of scholars of the Baudhayana school are recorded. 
Among these Baudhayana, Sallki, Aupamanyava, Aupamanyavl- 
putra, Anjlgavi, Katya etc. stand prominent. The relation of the 
Dvaidba to the main sutra appears to be threefold : ( 1 ) Fre- 
quently the opinion of Baudh&yana or Sallki or somebody else is 
adopted in the main sutra and the different opinions of others are 
recorded in Dvaidba. ( 2 ) Sometimes the point in dispute is 
altogether dropped in the main sutra and all the different 
opinions are noted in Dvaidba. ( 3 ) Sometimes the opinions are 
all given in the main sutra and the differences are shown in 
Dvaidba. ‘ Prasnas •20-23 are covered by the Dvaidba sutra. 
The Earmanta sutra is a supplement to the main sutra. Things 
which are not said in the main sutra are given in the Earmanta 
which covers Pradnas 24-26. The Dvaidba and Earmanta 
sutras are, however, not later in origin. 

The construction of the Baudhayana sutra is not so systematic 
as that of the later sutras. For example, Baudb. Dharma sOtra 
1. 15 gives the Paribhasa which is applicable both to the Srauta 

' Cf. W. Oaland, Das RituelU STitra des Baudhayana^ Leipzig, 1903 ; A. B. 
Kaith, Taittifiya SaihhitU Part I, Introduction p. xlvi, Harvard University, 
Press, 1914. 

* e. g. oomp. ( 1) Baudb. 1.6: 20.6 (2)20.10. The main stttra is silent 
on the point. ( 3 ) 1.19 : 20.14» 
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as well as to the Grbya sbtras. The sutra has not come down in 
an unbroken tradition. Some portions are completely lost. For 
example, the Kaukill Sautrfimanl. The enumeration of chapters 
is not unanimous in all MSS. There are whole passages which 
bear signs of later construction and are evidently either inter- 
polated at a very early stage or are at least misplaced. The 
AdhSna sutra of Baudhs.yana is a typical case in this respect and 
1 propose here to subject it to a critical examination. Praiina II of 
the sutra deals with Adh&na ( Vol. I. pp. 34-68 ) and Earm&nta 
24. 12-17 forms a supplement to the same. 

The present order of the rites in the Adh&na sutra may be 
recorded first. Baudh. 2 . 1 gives Upavyaharatia, i. e. pronunciation 
of the desire of the sacrificer to perform the Adhana ceremony ( and 
other sacrifices). Baudh. 2. 2-4 deals with the procuring of the 
sacrificial place from the priests ( Demyajanayacanam ) and the 
selection of the priests ( Btvigvarayam ). Baudh. 2. 5 reproduces the 
whole Anuv&ka called Papmano Vinidhayah which the sacrifice 
recites while looking at the water in a waterpot placed at the 
crossing of roads in the southern direction. Baudh. 2. 6-7 does not 
give a continuous ritual, but contains supplements like the 
Earmanta. Baudh. 2. 8-11 describes the ceremony of Upamsatha- 
gad which prescribes the playing at dice by the sacrificer with his 
sons, winning a cow in the same and sacrificing her for the Pitrs. 
Baudh. 2. 12 begins with the enumeration of materials necessary 
for the AgnyadhSna, discusses the time suitable for the same, 
directs to construct the sacrificial chamber, instructs the sacrificer 
and his wife to bathe and partake of food prepared for them. 
Baudh. 2. 13-14 describes the rite of Brahmaudam. Baudh. 2. 
15-21 asks to band over the Aravis to the sacrificer at night ; 
during the closing hours at night the Adhvaryu puts the 
Sambharaa in the five fire-places, the fire is churned from the 
Arayis at dawn and is laid in the fire-places at Sunrise ; the 
sacrificer then offers prayers to. the fires, performs several 
sacrifices connected with the laying of fires, observes certain 
sacred rules ( Frotos ) for twelve days and then perforins the 
Anv&rambhaplye^ti ^fter which he is entitled and bound to 
perform the regular Darta and Pfirpamlaa aaof iftoes. 
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Now we have to see whether the above order of the sQtra ia 
in oonsonanoe with the ritual of the Agny&dhftna. The original 
source of the ritual is naturally the Sathhita and BrSbmaijia 
text. The Taittirlya §akh& to which the BaudhSyana sutra 
belongs, does not, however, describe the Adh&na rite in a strict 
order. The AgnySdheya is described in T, Br. 1. 1, i to 1. 2. 1. 
The topici dealt here are ennmerated below ‘ AnuvSka 2 gives 
the time for AdhSna. Anu. 3 deals with putting in the Sambharas. 
Ann. 4 describes the actual laying of the fires. Anu. 5 goes on 
with the same and describes the sacrifices called Tanufiavim§i. 
Anu. 6 describes the same as well as other sacrifices and Daksipa. 
Anu. 7 gives mantras for the Adhana. Anu. 8 gives the 
Brahmana of the same. Anu. 9 describes the Brahmaudana, 
Manthana and Adhana. Anu. 10 describes the laying of five fires. 
Anu. 1 of the next Prapathaka gives further mantras for the 
Adhana. Thus the ritual in the T. Br. is not so comprehensive 
as that in the sutra. We can, however, draw a general outline 
of the ceremony out of the stray directions given : The 
Brahmaudanika fire is kindled one year before the Adhana day, 
or 12 or 3 nights before that. ( We shall call this day the “ Preli* 
minary Day)”. The fire is then maintained until the day of Adhana. 
In the'evening preceding the Adhana the fire is rekindled and 
the Sambharas are put in the fire-places. Next early morning 
the fire is churned out of the Araifts and laid in the five places, 
the Ahavanlya fire being placed exactly at Sunrise. Various 
sacrifices are then performed. This sketch of the Adhana 
ceremony drawn from the T. Br. is sufficient for our purpose. 
We have to fix the order of the Baudhayana sutra in the light 
of this, as well as from internal evidence and the comparison 
with the other sutras. 

Baudb. i. 1-4 lays down the rites of Upavyiharana, Devaya- 
janayaoana and Btvigvarapa. The sfitra begins = w ^ ^ sq t f fci n 1 
It is to be considered whether these are the opening rites of the 
Agnyidbeya. The T. Br., as seen above, does not speak of these 
ri^tes. Nor are they described by the other sutras in this connection. 
The Upavyalmrapa gives all the different pronunciations 
of the desire to perform the various sacrifices, namely 
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and BO 00. Than thera is the Devayajansy&caoa. Here the 
sacrificer begs of each and every priest the sacrifloial place. He 
thus addresses all the sixteen and more priests required in a Soma 
saorifice. In fact there is no ocoasiou in the Agny&dbSna for 
asking for the sacrificial place, since it takes place in the hqme 
of the sacrificer. Moreover, it does not require that number of 
priests. The Htvigvarana rite also instructs the sttcrificer to 
select all his priests. These two rites are, therefore, directly 
connected with the Soma saorifice and are described as such by 
the other sutras. According to the Baudh&yana sutra, however, 
the sacrificer seems to have selected all the priests on the occasion 
of the AdhSna ceremony and to have invited them for performing 
the particular sacrifice whenever an occasion arose. Thus 
Baudh, 24. 12 says : qq qtf^sTr i ‘ 

The Prajogas of the Baudhayana school also instruct to select 
the priests on the occasion of the Adhhna. The.>e priests are to be 
selected as permanent priests, hence their qualifications are laid 
down in the main sutra ^ as well as in the EarmHata. ^ These 
family priests are to be replaced for special reasons, * which also 
shows that their appointments were permanent. The selection of 
the priests at the Adhana must, therefore, be considered as certain. 
This also applies to the selection of the sacrificial place. The 
proper time to perform these rites seems to be the morning of the 
day preceding the actual laying of the fires. The preliminary 
day is hardly suitable for them. The sutra lays down Devayajana- 
yicana first and Btvigvarana afterwards. In fact the former 
cannot take place unless the latter is done. The Baudhftyana 

• The ' Subodhinl ’ commentary on this says : I TgsqTfiyl 

I JWi qq qq 

I The Subodhin! is a very comprehensive and useful com- 
mentary on the BaudhSyaua sTItra. It generally follows the “ Vivarapa ’* of 
BhavaavSmi the oldest known commentator of BaudhSyana. Its author is not 
known. MBS. of the commentary are available at Baroda^ Poona, Tanjore, 
Mad^ras, Mysore and other places. Unfortunately the commentary so far 
available ends with the fifth Pradna. Caland does not seem to have known this 
commentary. 

» Baadh.S,3. • Baudh. M.U. * Ibid. 
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The Text-problem of the Baudh&yana AdhUna Sutra 

sQtra means the same order when it says in 2. 6 : 

VT^r^. In the Soma sacrifice explained in 
SatySsSdha and other sutras Devayajanaylcana follows Btvig* 
varana. So the original order of Baudh. 2. 1-4 may possibly be 
2. i: 3, 4, 2. 

The next portion, i. e. Baudh. 2. 5 fully reproduces the 
manitas oaflad Papmano Vinidhayah. It begins: W 

etc. Curiously enough, not a word is said here about 
the act in which these mantras are to be recited. According to 
Baudh. 2. 8 these Papmano Vinidhayah are to be recited by the 
sacrificer, as already said, on the day preceding the AdhSna, 
while looking in a waterpot placed on the crossing of roads in 
the southern direction. ' Had the composer of the sutra intended 
.to reproduce the whole AnuvSka, he would have done so while 
laying down this rite. There he simply says ^ w 

i The reproduction of the whole 
Anuv&ka in Baudh. 2. 5 is therefore, not in consonance with 
Baudh. 2. 8, hence Baudh. 2. 5 cannot have belonged to the 
original main sutra. 

Baudh. 2. 6, 7 begins : I <TW i 

sisareei i ue:)® i etc. The style of 

this portion is exactly the same as the Earm&nta sutra. The 
statement that the Btus, Naksatras and self-purification are 
already spoken of, is contrary to the fact. So here is a clear 
. misplacement of the text. Dr. Galand ^ has suggested that this 
part might have been misplaced for Baudh. 24. 16 ( emm 
amnrJw ifrm*^-Karmfinta ). “ This misplacement must have taken 
place at a very early date since BhavasvSmi who must have 
lived in the 8th century A. D. knows the sutra in the same reda- 
ction as it now lies before us ”. The mere exchange of Baudh. 
2. 6, ? for 24. 16 as suggested by Dr. Caland, however, hardly 
meets the situation. Both these portions clearly bear signs of the 
Earmftnta sutra. Baudh. 24. 12 deals not only with the Btus 

tWiW I 

I Mwlh dvtft dot Bautih9)/aHu, pp. H. 
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and Naksatras but also with certain other things,' and is related 

to the sutra 3i«rmir .ewrw rflrm'^wi 

( Baudh. 2. 12 ). Baudh. 2. 6, 7 deals with many different points 
in connection with the procedure which has yet to be laid down, 
and hence cannot be a part of the original sutra. 

The next possibility is that Baudh. 2. 5-7 may belong to the 
Earm&nta sutra. This is possible only if it fits wel^ with the 
same. On comparing the points of discussion in 2. 5-7 with 
those in 24. 12-17 it is found that the former fit in neither before 
nor after the latter. ‘ No continuous order of the subjects is 
obtained by placing the former before or after the latter. There is 
an admixture of subjects between these two. We have, therefore, 
to conclude that Baudh. 2. 5-7 is nothing but an interpolation. 
The possibility of interpolations in the BaudhSyaua sutra is 
already pointed out by Dr. Caland. The order of Baudh. 2. 5-7 
should be 2. 6, 5, 7 because the mantras Papmano Vinidhayah to 
be recited before the Upavasathagavi fit in between the subjects 
discussed in 2. 6 and 7. 

Signs of the character of interpolation are not wanting in 
2. 5-7. The unnecessary reproduction of the whole Anuv&ka of 
Papmano Vinidhayah is itself a proof. Baudh. 2. 7 says : ei«!i ci% 
*ii sr SIT 3rr qnir 

srrsfni wHw i These options of sheep, goat or 

rice for the cow are entirely discdrdant with the spirit of the 
BaudhSyana sutra. This rite of Upavasathagavi is practically 
discarded in the other sutras and it is to keep pace with these sutras 
that the interpolation seems to have been effected. Then again 
it says: — ^ I The main 

‘ It firet says I Then it epeafcs of 

N aksatrss ; etc. Then again it opens another 

topio : aiaiirt etc. 

* The order of subject! in 24. 12-17 ( KarmSnta ) is as follows : Selection 
of priests, collection of the SambhStras, Brahmaudana, putting in the Sam* 
bhSras, singing of SSmanf, revolving the ohariotwheel, time of JLdhSnae 
PtSrpShutl and the Agnlhotrahoma without reciting the mantras. 2.5 gives the 
Pdfmano Vinidhayah. 2.6 deal! with the formal preparation of the fire-plaoei 
and mantras to be recited at the formal collection of the Sambharas. 2.7 
speak! about the Upavasathagavii kindling of the BrShmaudanika 6ire« putting 
in the 8ambhSraB» offering the Samidhs to the fires and the storifioea to b#. 
performed in connection with the idhana. 
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The Text-problem of the Baudhayana JidhUtta Satra 

BsudbSjrana Buira eusks to bring a apecific fire from tbe village 
to place as tbe BrShmaudanika fire. Tbe above satra allows an 
option to establisb tbe whole or half of tbe Aupasana fire instead. 
Apastamba ( 5. 4. 12 ) and other satras direct to lay down the 
Aup&^ana fire only as the Brfthmaudanika fire. Tbe interpol- 
ation seeks to fall in these sutras. The character of 2. 5-7 as an 
interpolation /nay thus be considered as proved. The commenta- 
tors have not overlooked the mistaken position of Baudh. 2. 5-7 
and other places and have tried to somehow explain the same.' 

Baudh. 2. 8-11 explains the rite Of Upavasatbagavi in which 
the sacrificer plays at dice with bis sons, wins a cow and offers 
her to the Pit^^s. As the sutra itself shows, * >this takes place on 
the day preceding the AdhSna, evidently after UpavySharana. 
etc. This cow sacrifice is not found in the Taittirlya Brfthmana, 
nor do we find it in any other sutra. All the other sutras direct 
the sacrificer to play at dice and win a cow after laying the 
fires, obtain rice in exchange of the cow and offer it ( the rice ) 
to the priests. 

Baudh. 2, 12-14 begins with the enumeration of materials 
necessary for the Adh&na ceremony, discusses the time suitable 

I The Subodhini says : 

?r«n ^ ’T3 [wi 

Similarly whenever a point ooourred to which reference is already made in 
the commentators point out the same For example, the saorifloia! fees 
of AgnySdheya are laid down in 2 19. A reference to these has already 
ooourred in 2.7. So the Subodhini on 2.19 says : 

I While dealing with the sutras in 2.6, 7 the Subodhini 
refers to the points by simply saying that ** the sUtrakSra will speak of this 
afterwards *'( Reference has already been made to the sUtra 

I Subodhini says about this sUtra that they 
have l^en dealt with in the BrShmana as well as in the Baudhayana Bharma 
sntra 1 ( 

aiwiliqqjpil ^ fiffaiR I 3T(fJPT: 

® etc. 

IS [ AomIi. B. 0. R. 1. 1 
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fov %be same, advises to construct the sacrificial chamber and 
insbrocts the sacrificer and bis wife to bathe and partake of food 
prepared for them. Further on it describes the rite of Brahmaudana. 
If we compare this with the directions in the T. Br., it becomes 
clear that these are the preliminary matters of the Adbftna 
and are to be carried out on the preliminary day. All the other 
Butras have laid down the procedure of Adh&na exactly in the 
same way. Baudb. 2. 12 begins with the sutra : 

W which sounds like the beginning of the AdbSna 

ceremony. The beginnings of the other rites in Baudhftyana 
have also identical construction. The Bar^apurnamSsa sacrifice 
begins : ^wr%5T srr flt«n n^crmcrr wli i 

« Punarftdhans begins : 

n i PipdapitryajSa begins : 1 

The NirQdha Pafiubandha begins : vg:!!! wsrfJr W 

The Caturmftsya sacrifices begin: wfi?r.,.^r 

I The Agnistoma sacrifice begins : 

W 5r«r«5WJt I These instances are enough to show the style of 
Baudh&yana as regards the beginning of the description of a parti> 
oular rite. That Baudh. 2. 12 formed the beginning of BaudhS* 
y ana's Adh&na sutra requires no further proof. The portion 
ending with Baudh. 2. 11 deals with the Upavasathagavi which 
is not connected in any way with 2. 12. 

Baudb. 2. 13-14 describes the rite of Brahmaudana. The Tai> 
ttirlya Br&hmana directs twofold performance of this rite ' : 
first, on the preliminary day and second, in the evening preced- 
ing the Adh&na. The Earm&nta sutra repeats the same.^ The 
former Brahmaudana is meant for offering the Samidhs annointed 
with the ghee in the Brahmaudana rioe and the latter is meant 
as food for the priests. Other sutras also advise the same thing. 

* T. Br. 1. 1. I I sngwri sffep l 

i ... i i 
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The Brahmaudans described in 2. 13-14 is evidently the former. 
A statement regarding the recurrence of the same In the evening 
preceding the Adh&na was necessary, but was not made in the 
Baudb&yana sutra, hence a supplement to that effect was made 
in thef* Karm&nta. Baudh. 2. 12-14 may thus be considered as the 
opening portion of the sutra that describes the rite to be perform* 
ed on the pei'liminary day. The Dvaidha sutra ( 20, 16-18 ) also 
supports this. It begins with the discussion on the procuring of the 
SambhUras, preparing the wooden utensils cooking the Brahma- 
udana, offering the cow, banding over the Aratfis to the saor- 
ificer and so on. Thus the Dvaidha first deals with the rites 
to be performed on the preliminary day and next those on the 
day preceding the Adhana. It, therefore, supports the new 
order. 

The commentators of BaudhSyana have not overlooked this 
discrepancy and have tried to adjust the position in their own 
way. On Baudh. 2. 8 BhavasvSmi says “ffP WtOTT Wjn- 

w’TtvwwTSF stnjnrt&m beh: i anurwmsfr Tareft- 

mftRq < 1 ^ i On 2. 12 he says attfmwrtWWM 

1 Subodhinl expresses the same 
view. Bpth these commentaries mean to say that there is an 
option regarding the performance of the Brahmaudana, If the 
Br&hmaudanika fire is kindled one year or so before the Adh&nsi, 
then the order of the rites will be Brahmaudana, Sambh&rasam** 
bharana, Upavasathagavi and Adh&na. ' If it is kindled on the 
day before the Adh&na, the order will be Brahmaudana, Sambhlra- 
sambharana and Adh&na. Consequently they think that the Upava- 
sathagavi is not an obligatory rite. This view, however, does not 
seem to be tenable in the light of T. Br. 1. 1. 9. already quoted. 
It it scarcely reasonable to consider the Upavasathagavi as an 
optional rite. Instead of thinking about the order of the sQtra, 
the commentators preferred to derive advantage of the disorder 
and tried to avoid the rite which they probably disliked and 
Which Was absent in all tlie other sfitras. 

1 The subodhinl puts additional Brahmaudana between upavasathagavi 
and AdhSna, whloh must be the' view of BhavasvSmi also. The omtstlon may 
perhapt be an error of the eeribe. 
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Baudh. 2. 15 begins with the banding ovet of the Arariia by 
the Adhvaryu to the Yajamana. ' This takes place at night. Bet* 
ween the Upayasatbagavi ended in the afternoon and handing 
over the ^dratu's at night, there is the Brahmaudana to be perfor- 
med in the evening. This is not described in the sntra because 
it is the same as that performed on the preliminary,, day. A pas- 
sing reference to the same is, however, a desideratum which is 
fulfilled by the Earmfinta as already shown. The next portion 
( 2. 16-21 ) explains in successive order the putting of Sambb&ras 
after midnight, churning of the fire at dawn, laying of the five 
fires in the morning ( the Ahavanlya at Sunrise ), offering of 
Samidhs to the fires, prayers addressed to them and the various 
sacrifices. The order of this part which is similar to that in the 
T. Br. and the other sutras is beyond question. 

The critical examination so far made goes to show that the 
Adhina sutra of Baudh&yana has come down in a scattered con- 
dition. * The original order of PraSna II excluding II. 5-7 which 
is an interpolation, may be II, 12-14, 1, 3, 4, 2, 8-11, 15-21. The 
general procedure of Adh&na according to BaudhSyana seems to 

* etc. 

* The rearrangement suggested here is ooniined to the adjustment of the 
aubseotions ( Eha94As )• But it does not mean that the subseotions themselves 
are free from tampering. They too have sometimes suffered from insecure 
tradition. For example, ( 1 ) Baudh. 2.12 contains the following stitra : 

^ 3t«r«T: i h ?! htw *w»rr 

I The text here simply enumerates the materials and 

indicates the time for AdhSna. So the statement of bringing the Aranis for the 
saorifioer is inopportune. The bringing of the iirants really takes place in the 
morning preceding the day of .2Ldh3na. The bringing of the SambhSras and 
.Iranis is described in 2,6 ( which is an interpolation ) and the mantra 4i 
etc. is also given there along with the other mantras. So the above sQtra is a 
duplication of the statement at an improper place. (2) Baudh. 2.15 contains the 
following aotra : qt I f IRflH 

luq: l The text here apeaka about 
handing over the Arabia to the saorificer at night preceding the SdhSna day. 
The above stitra relates to the offering of the oow to the Pitps which took place 
already in the morning. The stitra may belong to 2.7 ( again an interpolation ) 
and may conveniently be read after 1(1^ I ( 3 ) Baudb. 

24.13 ( EarmBnta ) oontains a satr a beginning with HU I 

( ewUinuad on th4 fmi paps) 
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be the following :~()q the preliminary day, that is, one year before 
the day of AdliSna, or 12 or 6 or 3 nights before that, the sacrificer 
bathes and partakes of food in company with his wife and in the 
evening performs the Brahmaudana rite. He m.aintains the 
Brahmaudanika fire until the day of AdhSna. On the day prece^ 
ding the Adfaana he pronounces his desire to lay the fires, selects 
his priests and the sacrificial place, formally collects the Sam- 
bhSras and formally constructs the sacrificial chamber and per- 
forms the Upavasathagavi rite. In the evening he performs the 
Brahmaudana and receives the Armiis at night. The Adhvaryu 
puts the Sambharas in the fire-places after midnight, churns the 
fire at dawn and lays the five fires in their respective places in the 
morning, the Ahavanlya fire being laid exactly at Sunrise. He 
.then offers various Samidhs to the fires. The sacrificer then offers 
prayers to the fires whereupon the Adhavaryu performs the vari- 
ous sacrifices in connection with the Adhana,^ 


( continued from ifie previous page ) 

It is the general custom of the Dvaidha and KarmSnta to quote the main sUtra 
tirat, about which they moan to speak. The above siitfa is evidently of such 
character. But it is not found in the main sUtra. It should have been in ?.14. 
As already shown, a reference to the second Brahmaudana was necessary. 
Tlie above siitra indicateii that some p< rtion is lost here. 

t A reference to the comparatively modern Prayogas of the BaudhSyana 
school is not helpful in all oases. For the Adhilna at least it is not profitable. 
The latest Prayoga compiled by Se^fa of Benaras confines the AdhSna ceremony 
to two days only. According to him the selection of priests, preparation of 
fire-places and Brahmaudana etc. take place on the day preceding the AdhSna, 
and the churning and laying of fires and the various sacrifices on the next. 



tARVATA IN RaVEDA 
By 

B. B. ShaRMA 

Parvata is mostljr found in the hjmns ascribed to Indra and 
the Maruts in RV. Though the plain meaning of the term is 
* hill ’ or ‘ mountain it has been taken to mean ‘ cloud ’ as well as 
‘ mountain Yftska etymologises it as ‘ parvavan parvatah parva 
punah prnSteh prip&ter va’ (Nir. I. 20. 5). “One having’ 
parvans — knots or joints. And parvan ( is derived ) from pr ( to 
fillup) or pti ( to satisfy ) ”. So etymologically according to 
Y&ska the term means that which fills up the gap, the vacant 
place i. e. sky, or that wh'ch satisfies people (with raining). 
S&yana also interprets it as * parvavan ’ having joints, and takes 
it mostly to mean a cloud. The term is met with as an adjective 
of * Giri ’ in I. 37. 7 ; V. 56. 4 ; viii. 64. 5. Where Sfiyana explains 
it as * bahu-vidha-parva-yuktah ’ ( I. 37. 7 ), * jagat-purakodaka- 
vftn ' ( V. 56. 4 ) and also as ‘ parva-vSn (viii. 64. 5 ). 

Parvata as well as Giri, Adri etc. is listed among the synonyms 
'of ‘cloud' in the Naighantuka. Say ana derives ‘Giri’ from 
( ni ) girati, to pour or emit water ( iv. 56. 4 ) and ‘ Adri ’ from 
' atti ’ to eat ( I. 71. 2 ; II. 165. 4 ). All these terms are generally 
taken to mean cloud, probably because Indra is described as 
releasing the waters breaking them up with his bolt. This is only 
a secondary meaning of the term based on the alternative etymo- 
logy suggested by Yaska. But the word primarilly means 
mountain or hill which is metaphorically applied to the mass of 
darkness and also to the dark massive cloud in Vedio literature. 

It is generally the mountains of darkness ( arajinah parvatah 
viii. 7. 23 ) which Indra breaks with bis Vajra, ( mass of solar 
rays) that has thousand joints ( viii. 6. 6. ). Indra’s fight with the 
demons and Parvatss is really a fight between the powers of 
and darkness. This fight takes place not in rainy season 
tmt in ' winter and continued to the end of the year. ' So we 

> £Wt.pp.Ut,m. 
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cannot taka Parvata, Adri eto. always to mean ‘ cloud Further 
the four eimultaneous effects of lodra's conquest, such as the 
release of the cows and waters and the production of dawn, and 
sun. could not be accounted for if we interpret Parvata as a 
cloud. By breaking cloud only water can be released. Clouds 
may temporarily obscure the sun but it is not possible always to 
speak of th^ light of the sun and dawn as resulting from the 
breaking up of the cloud. Besides, this fight was not fought in 
the atmosphere but in the far off region wherein ghastly darkness 
reigned and which abounded in waters. So the mass of darkness 
that pervades heaven during the long wintry nights in Arctic 
region is mttaphorically oailed Arajinah Parvat&h or mere 
Parvata in RV and it is this Parvata of darkness that surrounds 
the earth on all aides. 

Indra and Soma forge out of these mountains their shining 
dart ( ray of light ) and hurl it down on the fiend and burn the 
demon ( viii. 104. 4 ). It was these mountains that had encompass- 
ed Indra, the god of light, ( in the nether region ) and which 
could not restrain him there ( III. 32. 11 ). The firm-set fortress 
and mountain, which Ahgirases burst with lauds and roars, 
resulting in the finding of heaven, day, light and beams of morn- 
ing ( I. 71. 2 ) are the fortress and mountain of wintry darkness. 
Brightening his parents ( Earth and Heaven ), with the sun, Indra 
burst this mountain and loosed the bond that held the beams of 
morning ( vi. 32. 2 ). The moving fortress of Susna, which Indra 
destroys with bis l)oltB ( Vadhaih) ( viii. 1. 28) is the darkness 
which recedes at the advent of the rays of light; and the 
mountains which are said to be flying ’ and drawing themselves 
apart at the commandment of Savitr ( iv. 54. 3 ) are the moving 
masses of darkness. Savitr is spoken of in this verse as urging 
the gods, of whom Indra is the chief ( Indra-jyesthfin ) and their 
dwellings that are in the bottom of heaven (pastyftvatah)* through 
the lofty mountains, which again means that Savitf sends forth 
the mass of splendour through the thick darkness, and the dark- 
ness which recedes as light advances is described as the flying 

' See Piaohel, Ved. Stud. I. p. 174; Ved. Ind«. Vol. I. p. 50*. N. 6. 
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mountains. Indra with his Vajra shattered into pieces this broad 
massive mountain and sent forth the obstructed waters ( 1. 57. 6 ). 

This mountain of darkness in analogy with real mountain, is 
believed to have stored up the waters ' of heavenly regions and 
Indra set the waters free by breaking open the mountain ( V. 32. 
1 ). This monntain of darkness is conceived of as conealing, 
besides waters, the cows ( light ) ( IV. 16. 6, 8 ) and the sun and 
as obstructing the dawn-light Indra smites the water’s mountain 
showed by SaramS, and burst the oowstall open ( IV. 16. 8, of, X. 
139. 6 ). Saram& leads them ( cows ) forth in the flood’s van from 
the mountain's Assures where she finds them out ( 111. 31. 6 ). 
Indra with his rays ^ causes the mountains to move and raises 
the sun to heaven to be seen there continuously for a longer time 
than usual ( I. 7. 3 ; cf. I. 51. 4 ). He gives splendour to the sun 
and morning, bursts the firm enclosure, and shakes from its seat 
the mountain which confined cows, and which never moved 
( acyuta ) ( vi. 12. 5 ). Breaking open the mountain barriers 
( ‘parvatasya var&msi’ ) and spreading forth the floods ( confined 
therein ) he finds the bright wild-ox ( sun ) { IV. 21. 8, of. III. 32. 
16 ; V. 55. 7. ) 

The tawny horse ( sun ) is called mountain-founded child of 
streams ( Siiium nadln&m harim adri-budhnam VS. 13. 42 ). SB. 
VIII. 5. 2. 18 ) and it is by breaking the mountain that the horse 
( sun ) is brought forth from its bottom. The sun is described as 
mounting up through these mountains and burning everything 
( 1. 191-9 ). 

The demons of darkness such as A.hi, Sambara etc. are believed 
to dwell on this mountain, and lying extended on it, they obstruct 
the motion of waters. Indra, therefore, strikes them with his 
vajra, frees the waters pent up within the mountain range ( I. 32 
2, II. 12. 11 ; 15 j 8; IV. 17 ; 3 ; 30 ; 14 ; V. 32. 2 j VIII. 3. 18 ), seizes 
the wealth ( light, dawn etc. ) concealed in the mountain, and 
raises the sun to heaven ( I. 51. 4 ). 

It is evident from these passages that Parvata which is 
connected with the demons of darkness is the mountain of 


* ‘ Giri-budhn3 va apah ’ ( SB. vii. 5. 2. 18 ). 
’ * gobhih Bvakiya-rs^mibhlb ’ SSyap a. 
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darkneBB and not the cloud or the real mountain. These 
mountains are said to have become agitated at the birth of Indra, 
the god of light, who sets them at rest, evidently in the nether 
region ( II. 12. 2 ; cf. II. 12. 13 ). The mountain which was about 
to pervade the earth is said to have rested, probably in the under* 
world, when Indra spread the earth in all her fulness ( II. 11. 7 ). 

But we find Parvata and its synonyms such as Adri, Giri, etc, 
used in RV. in a sense contrary to that so far referred to. In 
some passages, they stand for the mass of light, and these 
mountains are deified in many places. Thus Indra is called forth 
to hurl down the stone sharpened by some ( lustre) ( 2>16 ) and 
destory the demons who have pervaded in all sides, with the 
n\ountains ( vii. 104. 19 ). These mountains went hurriedly in 
arrays like chariots, to help Indra in the fight with Vrtra, the 
demon of darkness (iv. 19. 5 ). They are invoked to cast down 
the Dasyus, and the Devas sought their help in the battle with 
Vrtra ( viii. 63. 12 ). 

Indra is called ‘ Adriva possessing Adri ( I. 80. 7 ) which 
S4yana takes as identical with Yaira (I. 165. 4). Maruts also 
are said to cause the bright ocean to move with ‘ Adri ’ ( 1. 168. 
6. = ‘ Vajra ’ SSyana ). 

Thus it appears that the mountain mentioned in these 
references stands for neither the massive darkness nor the dark 
cloud but the mass of sun-rays which dissipates the darkness 
pervading the universe. Possessing this mountain Indra destroys 
the demons of darkness, and mountains of light come upward 
in array from the nether region to help him in his fight with 
darkness. These luminous mountains ( soma-prsth&h ), waters, 
wind, Parjanya and Agni are said to put down the race of demons 
(AV. III. 1. 5). 

Parvatas are invoked in company with Varuna, Mitrs, Indra, 
Maruts, PQsan, Viisnu, Agni, Savitr and others ( vi. 21. 9 ). Their 
( Parvatas’ ) favour, benevolence etc. are also besought in oon* 
junction with other divinities ( iv. 55. 5 ; v. 41. 9 ; vii. 35. 8 ; viii. 
18. 16; X. 35. 2; 36. 1. etc.). Parvata and Indra are jointly 
invoked in 1. 112. 3 ; 132. 6 ; III. 53. 1. In these passages Parvata 
is MBOjciated mostly with the celestial deities. Griffith thinks 
U I AiubbIb. O. A. i- 1 
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Farvata in these passages represents the presiding Gtouins of 
HROuntains. But the Mountain who is invoked with the heavenly 
gods, appears to be a luminous being who represents mass of 
light that streams out in the wintry nights in the Polar region. 
This view is supported by a verse ( iv. 34, 8 ) where the Bbhus, 
tbe deities of the solar rays, are invoked to be in Concord with 
the iLdityas, tbe Parvatas, Savitr and the Sindhus. Here the 
Parvatas stand between the solar deities ( Adity as and Savitr ) 
and the deities of solar rays stand in equal relation with them. 
So Parvatas who are regarded as divinities, clearly appear to 
h&ve been luminous beings like the Adityas and Savitr. But 
there sure passages wherein Farvata clearly stands for the 
terrestrial mountain ( III. 33. 1 ; V. 55. 7 ; 57. 3 ; 60. 2 etc. ). In 
later Vedic literature Farvata means invariably this mountain 
and its firmness has become proverbial ‘ dhruvft ha parvatft 
irae parvata iv&’vie§.calah ’ ( TB. II. 4. 28 ). 

References •• AHV. B. Q. Tilak : Arctic Home in the Vedas. 

Ved. Stud. Fischel '• Vedische Studien. 

Ved. Index. Keith and Macdoneli : Vedic Index. 
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Our knowledge of the Geography of Ancient India oommenoes 
with the coming of the Aryans. The Indo-Aryan immigrants 
might have entered India by the passes of the mountain walls of 
the North-west and gradually moved eastward through the 
Punjab ; the indications in the Pgveda are, however, not positive 
enough in this respect. ^ Max Miiller, Weber, and Muir ameng 
others held that the Vedic hymns were composed in the Punjab, 
but modern view seems to regard the neighbouring regions 
round the Sarasvatl river ( Sarasuti as the country where the 
great bulk of tbe Sgveda was composed.^ On the other hand a 
number of geographical data found in the Bgveda, largely consist* 
ing of references to river names, prove beyond doubt that the 
Vedic Indians collectively called Aryans, had already spread 
over the country running south-east from Afghanistan to the 
Jumna. 
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The settlement of the Aryans in the Lower Kabul Valley and 
the country watered by the western tributaries of the Indus * is 
indicated by the mention of the rivers Kubha ( Kabul ),* Swastu 
( Swat ).^ Mehatnu ( a tributary of the Sindhu Krumu 
( Kurram Y and Gomatl ( G umal Y and tribes like P)aFkthas 
( Pakbthun ) ^ and the Gandharis ( GandhSras ) ^ The river 
Sindhu as the most copious and sacred of streams is also 
mentioned,^ 

The celebrated River hymn of the Rgveda points to a geogra- 
phical area which embraced tha Punjab and the country extend- 
ing south-eastwards to the Ganges. The Prayer, set forth in 
due order from east to west runs thus. ‘Imam me Gahge^* 

1 Maodonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, 1913, p. 140. 

» RV. V. 53.9 ; x. 75. 6. » RV. vili. 19. 37. * RV. x. 75. 6. 

• RV.v. 53.9. 

• RV, X. 75.6 ; Ved. Ind., I, 238. For the view that it was the Qomat! of 
the modern United Provinces, see Cal. Review, 1924, Got. pp. 74 and 76. The 
theory is refuted by E. Chattopadhyaya in JDL , 1927, Vol. XV— Identifica- 
tion of the l^gvedic River Sarasvatl and some connected problems pp. iZS, 

» RV.vii. 18.7. • RV.i. 126.7. 

• cf. RV. z. 75: MahSn hi asya mahimS paTia8yate-*( a ) dabdhasya 
svayasaso etc. ( 9 c and d ). According to the authors of the Vedio Index 
( Ved. Ind. II. 450 ) the references to the name in the ^gveda fall into two 
groups, one carrying merely the sense of stream as in * Saptasindhavah ' and 
another denoting tbe famous Indus. E. Chattopadhyaya says ( op. oit. pp. 
25-32 } that only half a dozen passages can be cited as ref^^rring to tbe Indus 
by the name of Sindhu ( only one complete hymn ) whereas to Sarasvati is 
devoted three entire hymns all belonging to an earlier stage. 

10 RV.x.75.5. 

1 f The river is alluded to in the territorial title of a prince ( RV. vi. 
45 31 ; Ved. Ind. I. 217. ef. also JahnSvI in i. 116.19 ; iii. 58.6 ). Tbe Satapatha 
BrBhmapa ( xiii. 5.4. 11-14 ) also mentions the river along with the Jumna in 
oonnection with the victories of Bharata Dauhsanti which probably marked 
the eastern-most extent of the Bharata or Euru rule. The Bharatas the 
heroes of the third and the seventh books of tbe J^gveda who are expressly 
recorded in one hymn ( RV. iii. 23.4 ) to have dwelt on the Saratvati-EpayS, 
and Di^sadvatT, evidently shared the country with the Purus, for the hymn 
vii. 96. 2 represents the PUrus as living on the banks of the Sarasvati, It 
was the Bharata king SudSs of the Tytsu family who was victorious in tbe 
DSiarBjiia battle and vanquished his rival the PUrus among others. The 
passage of the Satapatha BrSbma^a referred to above, commemorates the 
aohlevepsents of another Bharata Eing who conquered tbe QahgS-JumnB 
( continued on the next page ) 
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( continued from ike previous page ) 

▼alldYt which in the period of the BrSChmapa belonged to the Kurus, possibly 
a fresh stream of inmigrants with whom Bharatas along with the Ptlrus 
amalgamated. In the Epic, the royal race of the Kurus is represented to 
have belonged to the Bharatas and in the genealogical system of the PurS^ias 
the Kurus agaiif are treated as septs of the Pilrus. All these were so many 
•lements of the Kuru-PaiioSla nation of the later SaihhitSs and BrShmapas. 

I This is obviously the famous Jumna which marks the eastern boundary 
of the Punjab, but other notices to the name ( RV. v.52. 17 ; vii. V8.19 ) accord- 
ing to Mr. K. Gbattopadhyaya ( op. cit. pp. 45-48 ) indicate that it was the 
Aslkni, or the Chenab. But the hymn ( RV. vii. 18.19 ) which refers to the 
victory gained by the Bbarata king Sudas, of the Tptsu family on the Jumna 
point to locate the Trtsu-Bharatas near a river which is twice mentioned in 
BrSbmapa texts ( Ait. Br5., viii. 23 and Sat. BrS., op. oit. ) in connection with 
the conquest of Bharata Dauhi^anti a Bharata chief. This shows that the 
Jumna of the Rgveda, as in the time of the BrShmapas meant the eastern 
river of that name and that the position of the settlement of the Tptsu-Bha- 
ratas who later on coalesced with the Kurus remained unchanged. 

* The position in the list leaves no doubt that this is the modern Sarsnti 
of Karnal which flows between the Jumna and the Sutlej. The Vedic hymns 
indicate that it was a mighty river of importance and flowed from the hills 
to the sea ( RV. vii. 95.2 ). This agrees with the position of the Sarsilti which 
rises from the Siwalik Hills. The sacred river Sarasvat! rising in the hills 
of Sirmur, traverses the northern portion of the Karnal District and flows 
past the Tbanesar town and also pehowa, ( Kaithal tahsil) which is situated 
in 29®. 59./ N. and 76® 35’ E/ Pehowa is a corruption of the Sanskrit PrthUdaka, 
the “Pool of Ppthu”. This occurs in the Pehowa Pra^asti of Mahendra Pala 
( 0. 890-93 A. D. ) which refers to PpthudakS as being situated on the bank 
of the Sarasvat! (El. I. 242 fl.) Pehowa now stands 16 miles west of Thanesar 
( IG. XX. 100 ) and appears to be quite as old as the latter ( AR. XfV. 102 ). 
Near about Pehowa the* river Sarsuti receives a tributary called MSrkapda* 
The united stream under the name of Sarsnti then flows through the Kaithal 
tahsil of the Karnal District and ultimately joins the Qhaggar. The Ghaggar 
which is believed to have been the ancient Sarasvat! (JRAS. 1893. p. 51) 
was thus the lower course of the river ( Punjab Gazetteer, Ambaia District, 
eh. I ). The Ghaggar ( Sarasvat! ) flows past Sirsa the town of the sub- 
division of the same name in the Hissar District of the Punjab where it 
earned the name Vinaiiana. The region where the river Sarasvat! disappeared 
Is generally thought to be modern Patiala of the Punjab ( SBE. XIV 2, fn. ) 
but it has to be located a little to the south-west in Sirsa as other traditions 
point to that spot as Vinasana. The river is then lost in the desert at 
Bhatnair, but a dry river bed Hakra or Qhaggar exists from that point to the 
Indus ( See B* 0. Law, JDD*, 1935, XXVIII, pp. 4—5 ). 

At one time the Sarasvat! might have reached the sea by joining the Indus 
•omewhere below Sukkur as the dry beds of Ghaggar and Hakra indicate 
( continued on the next page ) 
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( continued from the previous page ) 

( fee maps of CH, I. Kos. 2i 3 and 4 ; Map. * Indian Empire ’ Printed in Great 
Britain, by George Philip di: Sons Ltd., London. The London Geographical 
Institute: Holditob, Gates of India, pp. 27, 144; Oldham, JKAS. XXV, pp. 
49-76 ). So in the period of the l^gveda it was a flowing river ( Maxmlilier, 
Rgveda-Saihhits, p. 46 ) and was oonsidered as highly sacred : *devitame* 

( RV. ii. 41. 16 ). A passage of the MahSbhSrata ( xiii. 146. 17 ) seems to 
refer to this : ** EsS sarasvatl pupy^ nadlnSmuttamS nadi i PrathamS sarva* 
saritSih nad! sSgaragSminl ii ^ 

But there is a great controversy over the identity of the Rgvedic Sara^ 
svail. Almost all the German Vedio scholars agree with Roth in identifying 
the river with the Indus, but the authors of the Vedio li.dex and Lassen 
do not accept this theory and identify the river with the Sarshti discussed 
above ( CH, I. 80; Ved. Ind. ; II. pp. 435-37 ; Macdonell, History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 142 ). Mr. K. Chattopadhyaya ( op. cit. pp. .‘)*42 ) discusses 
the question at great length and observes that in earlier portions of the 
l^gveda, Sarasvatl was the name of Indus but in the Tenth Map<}ala it meant 
the SarsIIti iu Xuruksetra. 

Tt may, however, be noticed that in the hymn addressed to Sarasvatl 
( RV. vi. 61 ) she is styled as * SaptaavasS*, i. e., seven sistered (verse 10 )l 
which may be regarded as referring to tbe seven streams corresponding in a 
territorial sense to the Sapta Sindhavah of the Rgveda ( viii. 24-27) and 
Hapta Hendu i. e., the Punjab of Avestan records, all meaning the Land of 
the Seven rivers ( for different views see Ved. Ind. I. PP. 438-7 ; H. B. Hannah 
JDL. 1921. IV, p 15 ; Ibid, XV, p. 40 ). 

Similarly in Rgveda vii. 36. 6b Sarasvatl is called the 'seventh ’ and in 
viii. 54. 4 the river is alluded to as one of the seven rivers. In a geogra- 
phical sense this seventh river Sarasvatl fits in the River system of the 
Punjab only as the name of the Sarsuti the other six being, in the due order 
from the east to we&t, Sutlej, Beas ( VipSs RV. iii. 33 ), HSvi, Chenab, 
Jhelum and the Indus ( for different views see E. Chattopadhyaya, op. oit. 
p. 12, 23, 33 fn. 2, 41-2 ). In x. 64. 9 the Sarasvatl is even invoked separately 
grouped with Sindhu. 

That Sarasvatl was the seventh river ( and as such represented SarsHti in 
the period of the Rgveda ) seems to be indirectly implied in the Sutra— 

* SindbusastbanSm ca * of the KSmashtra ( 3rd Century ) of VstsySyana ( VK3 
p. 371 ), which according to the author of the JayamangalS Commentary 
meant the Indui and its five well-known tributaries. This Sutra when con- 
trasted with the epithet SaptathI SindhumStS ( i. e., seventh of Sindhu, the 
mother of all ) given to the river Sarasvatl in the l^gveda ( vii. 36. 6b ) 
clearly shows that the Vedic river Sarasvatl was not included in the River 
system of a later age. This is perfectly in accord with the tradition preserve4 
in the BrSbmapa texts that the river Sarasvatl lost itself in the sands of 
desert and earned the name Vina4ana ( Pailcaviih^a BrSh., zxv. 10.6; 
Jaiminlya Upani^ad Br3., iv. 26 ). The MahSbbSrata clearly states that the 
river entered the earth — Yatra Meruppf^he Sarasvatl This Sarasvatl is 
the same as the Sarsnti of the Karnal District as said above. It thus appears 
that the river Sarasvatl, the 'seventh* river of the Rgveda is to be connected 
with Vina4ana (Hissar Dst.), the place where according to the BrSbmapa tezte^ 
the Sarasvatl ( i^arstlii ) disappeared, and consequently the number of tbe 
Punjab rivers was limited to six in the time of VStsySyana. Pafioanadei tbe 
later pame of tbe Punjab, i.e., * lend of tbe five streams * fs found onif ip tbf^ 
epic period, 
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l^atudrl' stomsmBaoatfiPaTusny&* I Asiknyfi^ Marudvrdhe* Vitasta-^ 
ySrjIklye* irnuhyS Susomaya ’ll This ‘ Nadlstuti ’ necessarily 
given in the local geographical setting when contrasted with the 
Epic prayer similar in nature ( Gahge ca Yamune caiva Godavari 
Sarasvatl, Narmada Sindhu Kaverl Jalesmin sannidhirh Kuru ) 
brings out the difference in the geographical horizon of the 
respective ages. ® 

But the mention of the Uslnaras* 

^ This is the modern Sutlej and is also mentioned in UV. iii, 33. 1. 

* This is the modern Ravi. For other views see Ved. Ind. I. 499-500. 

2 This is the Chinab. 

^ This is identified with a small stream which joins the Chenab, See also 
Ved. Ind. II. 155. ^ Identified with Jhelum. 

This is probably the Kansi. For other views see Ved. Ind., I. 62-63. 

7 This is identified with Sohan ( Ved. Ind. II. 460-61 ). 

** In the BSrhaspatya ArthafiSstra (ed. by F. W. Thomas, Punjab Sanskrit 
series, No. one, 1921) a work which is not anterior to the sixth century A. D* 
the great rivers mentioned cover the whole of India. They are — Gahga, 
Sarasvatl, Kaiindi, Godavari, Kaveri, TSmraparpI, GhrtamalS ( p. 20, 
Sntra, No. 82 ). 

^ The mention of a queen named UsInarSpI in the !Rgveda ( x. 59. 10 ) 
alludes to the people indirectly. The theory of Zimmer that the Usinaras in 
the earlier period lived to the ncrth-west ( Ved. Ind. 1. 103 ) is based on the 
reference to Sibi-Aui^Inara to whom a hymn is ascribed in the Anukramapi, 
and as the Sibis according to the testimony of the Greek writers lived near 
the Indus the Usinaras according to him are Indicated to be similarly located* 
Early tradition, however, indicates that the Sivis wore a branch of the 
Usinaras and lived in the U4lnara country near the Siwalik Hills. 

In the aphorisms of Papini ( 5th Century B. C. ) the inclusion of Uilnara 
Janapada in the Vabik| country is implied ( IV.2,117 & 118 ). The XJsira-giri 
of the Diyy&vadSna ( Cowell and Neil, p. 22 ) and Usiradhvaja of the Vinaya 
Texts ( SBE. XVII. 38 ) evidently refer to the Ui^inara country and its hills. 
Mt. n^fnara is mentioned in the Katha-S-SSgara and is placed near 
Hardwar where the Ganges issues from the hills ( KSSR, I, p. 11 ). The 
Usinaras, therefore, seem to have lived near about the Debra-Dun district 
in the hilly region where the Ganges takes its rise* The geographical 
indications of a passage of the Gopatha Brahmapa ( ii. 9) where ths 
Udioyas or the Northerners are mentioned just after the Usinaras ( ... sa 
Vaiia-Uslnareff-Udloye su) are in agreement with the position of the Usi- 
naras as indicated above. The mention of the people in the Kaufitaki 
Upani^ad ( iv. I ) obviously refers to the same country. A geographical 
passage of the Aitareya BrSbmapa ( viii. 14 ) whioh ascribes to the Middle 
region, the Kurus, PaficSlas, Vaias and Usinaras also makes the Usinaras 
the northern-most people of Madhya-dei^a in the time of the Aitareya 
BrShmapa and is thus consistent enough with other conditions. So the 
people appearing in the Tenth Map4ale of the IKgvedi^ may have oooupied 
the same region in which we find them in the Brahmapa period. 
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Matsyas,' Gedia‘ and Ikfv&kus'^ and other Buoh Aryan tribes in 
the Rgveda, however, indicate that by the close of the Bgvedic 
period the Aryans had already reached the country lying to the 
east of the Ganges and south of the Jumna,' This advance i& also 
reflected in the later SathhitHs and Brahmanas, and so in the 
Br&hmai;ta period, the centre of the civilization was tending to 
le localised in upper and middle Gangetic Doab. The result is 
that the Punjab which had in all probability been the home of the 
vedic tribes recedes to the background and the eastern region 
comes into prominence. Instead of Sapta Sindhava, the Smrti 
texts extol the sanctity of BrahmSvarta or Kuruksetra and 
Brahmarsideka, the centre from which Indo-Aryan culture spread. 

Thus according to the Mftnava Dharmasastra, a work whose 
composition is placed between the second century 6. C. and the 
second century A. D. and which is derived from an ancient work 
on law as Prof. Buhler has shown^ the original home, the ideal 
and the most sacred country of the Aryans, is singled out as 
BrahmSvarta, the holy land lying between the two divine 
rivers the Sarasvatl and the Drsadvatl. * In the Mahabhftrata 
the same spot bounded by the Sarasvatl on the north 

' RV. Tii, 18. 8, 

« RV. viii. 5. 37-39. 

* The reference is to a prince ( RV. x. 60. 4 ) called IksvSku. In the epic 
the name recurs as the founder of the Solar race ( Macdonell, op. oit. p. 157 ) 
of AyodhyS. Genealogical accounts of the PurBpas ma&e the PGru king Puru- 
kutaa and his son Trasadasyu of the Egveda appear as the Solar kings of 
Ko^ala. This seems to be conflicting unless it is assumed that the IksrSkus 
were originally a branch of the FUrus ( CH, I. p. 308 ), but the chain of 
evidence connecting the PiirS^io genealogies with the genealogical tradition 
of the Bgveda is missing. 

* The river Sarayu of the Rgveda x. 64. 9. mentioned with Sarasvatl and 
Sindhu may have been the modern SarjU of Oudh ( Sarayu of Po8t*vedic 
literature) as Zimmer suggests (Ved. Ind. L 541), but this cannot be the 
river meant in all the vedic hymns for in v 53, 9., it is grouped with KubhS 
( See K. Chattopadhyaya, op. oit. p. 48 ). 

» SEE. XXV. Intro, pp. OV, OXV-OXVII ; pp. xi-xlv. 

< Manu, ii. 17-80; SEE. XXV. 33; BUhler, Laws of Manu, pp* 88-83, 
Aooording to the BhSgavata PurSpa ( iii. 88. 84 ) Barhi^mati was a city 
BralimSvarta, 

» Hi. 83. 204-206. 
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dbd Drsadvatl on the south is called both Kuruksetra ' and 
Brahmsvedl. Ruruksetia thus lay in the plain between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna and strictly speaking corresponded to a portion of 
the Earnal District ^ the Sarsuti ( Sarasvatl ) forming its 
northern boundary as far as its confluence with the Ohaggar on 
the west and its southern frontier marching probably with the 
Chautang or'Raksi*. A very ancient territorial division of 
India, Kuruksetra or Brabm&varta ( Brahniavedl ) is treated with 
special veneration in all ancient texts. The home of the Bharatas 
and later of the Kurus, it was the eastern limit of the horizon of 
the early Aryan invaders. This cultural limit generally speak* 
ing was the dividing line between the geography of the Bgveda 
and the geography of the later Vedio literature, for in the 
Br&hmanas the centre of religious activity seems to have been 
transferred to the adjacent country lying south-east And Manu 
says: “The plain of the Kurus, the Matsyas, F&Ic&las and 
Surasenakae, these ( form ) indeed, the country of the Brahma* 
rsis ( which ranks ) immediately after Brahmavarta ^ It was 
in this land of the Holy Sages ( Brahmarsideda ) that the 

^ Euniksetra or the land of the Kurus was known as a sacred spot even 
in the time of the BrShmapas as the different notices made of it in the 
several BrShmapa texts show ( Sat. Brah., iv. 1. 5. 13, zi. 6. 1. 4 ; ,Ait. £r9[h*t 
VII. 30 ; Paiicaviih4a BrSh.; zxv. 20 ). It is not mentioned in the l^gveda 
but its rivers, i. e., the Dpsadvatl, the Sarasvatl and the £pay3 occur in a 
hymn in connection with Bharata chiefs who are spoken of having kindled 
fire there. In the Taittir^a Arapyaka ( v. 1. 1. ) we get a different account 
of the boundaries of Kuruksetra. They are the Kh3p4&va on the south, the 
TiXrghna on the north and the Parl^ah on the west. ^ 

* In a geographical sense Kuruksetra cannot include the distyjot of 
Sirhind as the entire strip of territory known as Patiala separates Sarsffti 
( Sarasvatl ) from Sirhind on the north. 

* The Dr 9 advatl is identified with the modern Chautang which flpws to 
the east of Tbanesar ( JBAS. 1893, p. 58). Cunningham identified it with the 
river Rakbi which flows by the SE. of Tbanesar ( AR, XIV. 87-90 ). The 
Karnal District is bounded on the north by the Patiala State and Amhala 
District ; on the east by the Jumna ; on the south by the Punjab distriots of 
Delhi and Robtak and on the west by the states of Patiala and Jhind* The 
torrents which traverse the district are the Sarasvatl, Umla, the M9rkap4<b 
the Chautang and a minor stream the Rakshi ( IG. XV. 49 ). The four 
tahsils are Karnal, Panipat, Kaithal and Tbanesar. The latter two can be 
equated with the celebrated land Brahmavarta, 

* SBB.XXV.32. 

f Annals, B. O, R« I. ) 
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Brfihmanic religious and social system was evolved. The extea- 
sioB of the Aryan influence from Brahmavarta to Brahmarsi- 
deSa as recorded in Manu is thus indicative of the changes in 
the geographical outlook of a later age. As physical features 
connect the plain of the Indus with the plain of the Ganges this 
expansion eastward appears as a very natural development \ 

But a wider geographical outlook is already^ noticed in the 
Atharvaveda. The distant Himalayan range fitly called 
Himavant ^ and the reference to such border tribes as the Ahgas 
and Magadhas^ of the far easi> as well as to Eome other tribes 
who at a later period were found in the Malwa region^ point to 
marked widening of the Aryan horizon. Under these conditions 
the Vedio authors in the later Samhita and the Brahmana period 
may have been conscious of the necessity of a plan of geogra- 
phical division of India based on directions. This explains the 
idea of dividing India into five Diks, i. e., quarters or divisions, a 
glimpse of which we get for the first time in the Atharva- 
SamhiU ^ The plan of dividing the country into five regions on 
the basis of a Central zone and the four adjoining quarters i. e., 
the Diks or directions was essentially geographical in character 
and was fairly well known, as frequent references to the idea in 
several other Vedic texts* show. The Aitareya BrShmana 
throws further light on the divisions contemplated under this 
scheme. In the well-known passage of the Brahmana we find 


» OH, I. p. 22f. 

^ Himavant U mentioned even in the Bgveda ( x. 121. 4 ) but its reference 
in the Atharvaveda ( xii. 1. 11 ) and in the SathhitS texts ( Taittlrlya Saih.; 
V. 5. 11, 1 ; VSjasa-Saih. , xxiv. 30 ) has a more direct bearing on the snowy 
mountains and point though vaguely to the mountains called Himalaya and 
perhaps also to some of its north-westerly spurs. But the reference to the 
name in the Aitareya Brahmana (viii. 14. 3: parens Himavantani ) clearly 
stands for the Himalayan mountain system. 

* Atharvaveda, v. 22« 14. 

* Of. the Kuntis, who are referred to in a passage of the KS|haka 
SaxhbitS ( xxvi. 9), Panini groups Avantl with Kunti in the SUtra IV. 1. 176 
Kunti was an ancient town of Malava. 

^ xix. 17. 1-9. The word * Di4 ’ denoting a quarter of the sky is also men- 
tioned in the IRgveda and the four quarters - east, south, west, north are 
likewise referred to ( Ved. Ind. I. 365 ). 

^ ABEI. VII, 129 and fn. 1. 


» viii. 14. 
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Diii mentioned in place of Dik with reference to which India is 
shown to bavn been divide 1 into five Disis, i. e. , the Dedas 
( Divisions ) of later times, which were as follows 

1. EtasySih Dhruvajam Madhyam§ylim Pratisthayalih diSi 

ye ke ca Kuru-Pancalanaih Eajanah ea Vad*-Odlnaran&m 

• 

2. Etasyaih Udloyaih-disi ye ke ca parens Himavantam 
Janapadd Uttara-Kuravs Uttara~Madr& iti VairSjiyft* 
yaiva te ... 

3. Etasyaih PratlcySm di^i ... 

4. Etasyath Pracy&ih diki ye ke ca Prftcy&n&m rSjSnah ... 

5. Etasyith DaksinSyliih disi ye ke ea SatvstSm RsjSno ... 

The above outline gives us more detailed information of the 
five-fold divisions of India, and supplies the source of the five 
great Divisions of the Post-BrShmana period. The traditional 
division of India into five regions or parts is noticed throughout 
in Indian literature, but all the notices that we possess of these 
divisions are not complete in information about the geographical 
application of these regional units. In some texts such terms 
as Pr&cya and Udlcya are vaguely and carelessly mentioned 
which leave the impression that the conception was imperfectly 
realised and that there wis no competent standard authority for 
the enforcement of a correct geographical meaning for each of 
these divisions. Yet, it is clear that the idea of these divisions 
was working out to a precise meaning according as geographical 
knowledge increased and this is recorded in the various strata of 
later literature, Brahmanicel and Buddhist. It is to be noted, 
however, that the process was rather long and not until we come to 
the time of BSjasekhara ( 10th century ) do we get anything like 
an authoritative opinion in the matter of the boundaries of each 
of these five divisions and their relative position with regard to 
one another. 

The Dbruvfi MadhyamS Pratisthfi di^ or the ‘ Middle fixed 
region ’ inhabited by the Eurus, Paho&las, Vatsas and Udinaras 
was thus confined to the Oangetio Doab bounded on the north by 
the Bewalik range or the hills of Hard war, tho seat of the UsI* 
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naraa.' But the boundaries of Madhyadeda were considerably 
enlarged at a later time, for the Manu-smrti whose composition 
is placed between the second century B. C. and the second cen- 
tury A. D.® records that the ( Country ) which ( lies ) between 
the Ht’mavat and the Vindhya { Mountain ), to the west of 
Prayftga and to the east of Vinasana ( the place where the river 
Sarasvatl disappears ) is called Madhya-desa t the central 
region ) ^ It is clear that the Madhyaraa Dis of the Br&hmana 
period expanded into a wider region extending from the northern 
confines of the Hissar District of the Punjab (Vinaiana)* 
right up to Allahabad, the corresponding portions of the Hima- 
layas and the Vindhyas forming the northern and southern 
boundary * respectively. The Madhya-desa of the Great Epic ® 
is perhaps the same as the Madhya-desa of Manu and may be 
considered to have been of the same extent, as composition of the 
work going under the name of Manu ( 2nd B. C. — 2ad A. D. ) 
is supposed to have been synchronous with the compilation of 
Mahftbh&rata ( c. 4th B. 0. - 4th A. D. ). Besides, the work going 
under the name of Manu was considered to be the standard 
work in the field on various subjects and was too readily con- 
sulted by other writers for a proper interpretation of Brahmani- 
cal traditions. 'I bus Vatsyayana writing probably in the 3rd 
century A. D. employs the general name Madhya-de§a as a 
country mostly inhabited by the Aryas : Madhya-desya Arya- 
prayab. Yasodhara in his Commentary on the Eamasutra refers 
to the definition of Madhya-desa as given by Manu ^ 

But Buddhist view of Majjhima-Desa (Madhya-deSa) which is 
frequently referred to in the Jatakas * and in other texts ^ is not 
in accord with the Brahmanical view of the extent of the division. 
From the Vinaya Fitaka '® we learn that the eastern boundary of 

I See supra p. 127, fn. 9. 

* 8BE. XXV. Intro, pp. CV, CXV-CXVII. 

* ii. 21 ; 8BE. XXV. 33; OL, p. 42. ‘ See Supra p. 125 fn. 2. 

‘ Asvaghosa writing in the first or second century A. D. places Madhya- 
de^a between the Himavat and FSripStra ( Saundarananda kSvya, ii, 62 ). 

< xii. 166-30, Sorenson Index, p. 450. 

* VE8. p. 370. 8 CL, p. 44. 

* DivySvadSna ( Cowell & Neil, pp. 62-63) : Madbyade^am Sgatya Oafi* 

gSyS dskiiQe kule, vasthitah, I’' SBE. XVII. 38. 
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^adhya-deda was Kajangala and the western boundary was the 
village Thuna. Kajangala according to Rhys Davids was 
situated 70 miles to the east of modern Bhagalpur \ It is equat- 
ed with Ka-chu“ Wen-K’i-lo of Hiuen Tsang which at that time 
corresponded to the area round Rajmahal ^ Thuna was the PrS- 
kritised form of Sthanu-Tirtha i, e., Thanesvar which, as we have 
already noticed, was situated on the river Sarsuti or Sarasvall 
( 25 miles south of Ambala ). Usiradhvaja which formed the 
northern boundary refers to the Usinara Peak, i. e., the Sewalik 
Range.^ On the southern frontier of the Majjhima-desa lay the 
town of ** Setakannika. '' The name bears connection with Sata- 
vahana-Satakarnis and perhaps owed its origin to the wide con- 
quest of Satakarpi, the son of Simuka, who first raised the Satava- 
hana power to the position of paramount sovereignty over trans- 
Vindhyan India, the capital of which was Pratisthana, “ the 
modern Paithan on the north bank of the Godavari, in the Auranga- 
bad District of Hyderabad As Sttakarni is credited with the 
performance of the Asvamedha sacrifice, * it may be conjectured 
that Setakannika may have been given as an aPernative name in 
that connection to the capital city Pratisthana. This may indi- 
cate that according to the Viaaya texts the river Godavari formed 
the southern frontier of Madhya-de&a, and this is in agreement 
with the evidence of the Sutta Nipata that Assaka was in Daksi 
papatha. We see, therefore, that taking tho northern point on 
tho Himalayas, the western point on the bank of the river Sarsuti, 
the geographical liipits of Madhya-de&a as outlined in the Vinaya 
Pitaka agrees with that of Manu. But whereas Manu stopped 
at the Vindbyas the Buddhist tradition extended the limit further 
to the south as far as the Godavari. The Buddhist text also records 

> JRAS. 1904. pp-87-88. For the variants of the name Kajangala, see 

HAIB. p. 19. fn. 1. 

* YO. IT, pp. 182-83. The name survives in modern Kayahgala or Kankjal 
near Rajmahal ( JASB. 1873, p 218: HAIB., p. 19 ). K. N. Dikshit suggests 
that KahkagrSma which appears as the name of a Bhukti in the Saktipur 
Grant of Lak^manatena ( £l. XXL 214 ) is probably represented by the 
modern KSnkjol. According to Cunningham RSjmahal was anciently called 
KSnkjol ( OAQI, p. 548 ) and so its geographical position makes it highly 
probable that the place should be looked upon as a natural dividing line 
between two regions by anplent writers. 

* See supra p. 137,, fn* 9. 


« PH. P. 346. 
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an extension of the eastern limit of Madhya-deda as far as the 
confines of modern Bengal. In a J&taka story we read of Videha 
being situated in Madhya-desa.’ The area of Madhya-desa thus 
appears to be much bigger than the area estimated by Manu who 
did not include even KasI in Madhya-de^a, and so the definition 
given in the Buddhist scriptures does not appear to be geographi- 
cally accurate ^ Cultural notions and standards may have 
influenced geographical notions ; for the limits of the Majihima 
country were probably determined by the limits of Buddhist 
culture. In the list of “ Solasa Mahajanapada ” supplied by the 
Buddhist Ahguttara Nikaya, Ahga and Magadha figure as the 
eastern-most countries known to the Buddhist writers. Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar is of opinion that in the 6th century B. C. when 
Buddha and Mahavira lived and preached, Ahga and Magadha 
were proselytised to Buddhism just as Pundra and Suhma were 
the centres of the religious activity of the Jainas^ All these 
factors may have led to the inclusion of Ahga Magadha in the 
celebrated land called Madhya-de^a which consequently involv- 
ed considerable modification of the Br^bmanical view of 
Madbya-de^a inaamuchas the area hallowed by the memory of 
Lord Buddha was excluded from the Central Region by Manu. 

Madhya-desa is frequently mentioned in the Rsjatarahginl* 
and in the Kaths-Sarit-Sagara \ In a later Buddhist work the 
Arya-manjuSrImulakalpa the division is copiously referred to^ The 
boundaries of Madhya-desa given by R&jasekhara in bis Eavya- 
mimathsa are those which are set forth in tlie Mhnu-smrti 

> No. 406, CJ, III, p. m. 

* When Yatodhara in his Oommentary on the EamasOtra explains that 
the PrSoya country lay to the east of Ahga ( VKS, p. 410 ), be obviously 
suggests that Madhya-deia extended as far as Ahga. But such a wide 
WEtent of Madbya-de^a is not suggested by any other ancient wirter. 
Dr. B. C. Sen thinks that Pupdravardhana of North Bengal, was the 
standard eastern boundary of Madhya-desa according to Buddhist tradition 
as the region beyond that city is termed ' Pratyanta ’ in the DivySvadSna 

HAIB, p, 19 f ). But ‘ Pratyanta ’ is used in oontra-distinotion to ArySvarta 
and not with reference to Madhya-de^a. Besides another Buddhist text 
ineludes even Eosala in the eastern division ( see infra, p. 128 ). 

« ABBI, ZII. 105-7. * VI. 300, BT, I. p, 260. 

• KBSB, 1, p. 286 and 507. * AMKLP, p. 89, 207, 231. 
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• Himavadvindhyay^ormadhyam yatprSgvinasanadapi 

Pratyageva prayagftcca Madhyadesah praklrttitah ' 

The Abhldhana-olntamani of Hemacandra refers to the same 
limits of the Central Division*. It thus follows that the Madhya- 
de^a comprised within its limits the old territorial units des* 
oribed as BrahmSvartta (BrabmavedI, Kuruksetra) and Brahma* 
rsi-desa. 'Phe region described as ‘ Kalindl-Narmmadayor- 
mmadhyarh’ in the Eran Stone Pillar inscription of Budha* 
gupta was evidently another portion of Madhya-desa.* 

Madhya-desa is mentioned in several Grants generally in 
connection with the country from which the donees emigrated. 
Thus we have reference to Srmgapura^, Madhuna^, Sonabhadra ^ 
and Takk&rikabhatta-grama of Gandaki-desa*^ as being * Madhya- 
deiaih-tahpati ’. It appears that excepting the last name all these 
places were situated within the traditional limits of Madbya- 
desa. It is, however, to be noted that in some epigraphs Madhya- 
deSa has been given a geographical position totally different from 
the usual one, denoting the region lying between the two rivers 
GddSvarl and Krsna, “ which by its natural condition bear a 
certain resemblance to the country between the Ganges and the 
Yamuna * 

The position of the Central Region having been determined we 
may now turn to the Northern Division. In the passage of the Aita- 
reya-Brahrasna quoted above the Udicl-dis is described as “parena 
Himavantaih and the people mentioned specifically are the 
Uttara-Kurus and the Uttara-Madras, the former, as Zimmer 
says, living in Kasmir ^ The region beyond the Himalayas to its 
north is perhaps meant by the term TJdloya, In a passage of the 

I Efivya, p. 94. ^ AbhidhSna, p. 379, v. 17. 

* on. III. 89 line 3. 

^ EL xz, 106, line 11. It may be the same as 4rhgavarapura identified 
with Singror on the river Ganges near Allahabad ( HAIB., p. 15 ). 

‘ El. EXII. 136. This is perhaps the famous city of MathurS. In the 
Buddhist chronicle Arya-mailju^rl-mUlakalpa we have the form MadhurS for 
MathurS ( AMKLP. p. 88. v. 10 ). 

6 EL XXII. 161. This may have been a place near the hill where the river 
Son takes its rise ( Ibid. 164 fn. ). 

’ BI, VTI. 96, It may have been somewhere in the Qandak valley of N. 
Bihar. 

■ EL XIX, 155-56, 


» Ved. Ind. I. 84, 
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Gopatha BrShmana ', the Udloyaa or the Northerners are similarly 
located : Kuru~PaScilesa-Ahga-Magadhestt Katl-Kausalyefu 
S&lva-Matsyesa sa Va&a-U^ilnares Udtoyesu. The U^Inaras 
appear here as a people living near the Udloyas. Similarly in 
the passage of the Aitareya Br&hmana quoted above, the USlnaras 
seem to have been represented as the northern-most people of 
Madhya-de^a ^ The position of the Uslnaras makes it olear that 
the writevs of the Brahmapa texts regarded the Himavat range 
and particularly the Usinara Hills as the boundary between the 
Udicl-dis and the Madhyama-dis. It appears that in the period of 
the Brfifamanas the north-western portion of India was also 
known as Udicya. Thus the Satapatba Br&hmana refers to one 
Uddalaka ArunI who used to go about roaming amongst the 
northerners: Udicy invito dhavay&th cakara The same man 
( UddSlaka ArunI ) is found describing the merit of the GandbSra 
country as a true centre of learning in a passage of the 
Chandogya Upanisad *. In the Uddalaka J&taka ^ we read of 
XTddalaka as going to Taksasili for acquiring learning. All these 
bits of information when pieced together go to show that 
Gandbara was a country of the UdIcl-diS in the period of the 
Brahmsnas. The northern ( Udicya ) country where the people 
are represented as going for purposes of study in the Kausltakl 
Brahmana® can only refer to Taksasila, as no other centre of 
learning of such fame and antiquity was known to have existed 
Mention is made of Uttarapatha in a Sutra ( V. 1, 77 ) of 
PSnini which is perhaps the earliest literary reference to the 
name. It may be with reference to DaksInUpatha that such a 
name came into use although it was not so consistently in use as 
its southern counterpart. It is difScuIt to Snd cut what Piinini 
meant by the expression, but a clue to the ancient application of 
the name is perhaps contained in the rule Pan. IV. 2. Ii7 which 
distinctly refers to the villages of V&bika. Under the rule Pan. 
I. 1. 75, Patafliali has Sepura which is explained as the name of 
a Vahika village. Other villages of Vabika mentioned by 
PataBjali are ArSt, Kastira, Sakala, Patanaprastha = (Pathankot) 

> ii. 9. ^ See supra p. 127, fo. 9, 

} xi. 4, 1. 1. See also Ved. Ind. 1. 87-8. 

« vi.l4. » No. 487, OJ, iv, p. 188, of. No. 377. OJ, III, p. 164. 

4 yii. 6, : Bbys Davide, Buddhist India, p. 8, 98 sn4 803. 
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Nandipura’ etc. Some of these places have been identified by 
V. S. Agrawala with some towns of the Punjab particularly in 
the area round the Salt Range. The writer further observes that 
flie Vahika gramas of Arat and Nandana were important places 
“ commanding the gateway through the Salt Range on the route 
irom Taksasila to Vitasta. ’’ * It is not improbable that the 
earliest application of the name Uttarapatha referred to this 
path leading to the north, i. e.^ Taksasila and the adjacent regions. 
]&r. H. C. Roy Chaudhury says that in the Maurya period, at least 
in the time of Asoka, UttarSpatha with its capital Taxila was one 
of the administrative provinces. ^ It may be noted that the same 
region has been designated as Udicya in the BrShmana Texts. 

The mention of the name in the Hathlgumpha Inscription of 
KhSravela ( Utarapadha-rajano ) does not help us* much in 
ascertaining the geographical position of Uttarapatha, but the 
Jatakas contain important notices bearing on its position. The 
testimony of several Jataka stories makes it clear that Taksadila 
was in UttarSpatha.® This is also stated in the DivyavadSna.* 
The Tandulanali Jataka^ again represents certain horse-dealers 
called Saindhava as having gone to Baranasl from Uttarapatha. 
The name Saindhava which is derived from the river Sindhu or 
the Indus suggests that the Indus valley was in Uttarapatha. 
All these notices indicate that Uttarapatha lay on the north and 
west of Madhya-desa^ and embraced territories on both sides of 
the river Indus. 

Uttarapatha as tke name of a division occurs frequently in 
the Mahabharata.^ In one sloka we have reference to some tribes 
of Uttarapatha : 

Uttarapatha-janmanah Klrtayisyami tan api 
Yauna Eamboja Gandharah Eirata Barbaraih saba 

The location of the tribes mentioned will show that in the 
time of the Great Bpic Uttarapatha as the name of a division 

1 Kielhorn’s edn , II, p. 296-99. » IG. VI. 134-35. » PH. p. 235. 

^ El. XX. 79-80 line 10. 

No. 80. OJ, I, p. 203 ; No. 99, CJ, I. p. 240 ; No. 117, also see No. 454, CJ. 
IV, p. 50, which refers to the Kamsa District of UttarSpatha. 

® Ed. by Cowell and Neil, p. 407 : — OttarSpathe TaksasilS nagararh etc. 
The statement of the MahSvastu that UkkalS (Utkala ) was situated in Uttara- 
patha ( III, p. 303 ) is erroneous. 

’ ^0. 23, CJ. I, p. 61. • OL, p. 46. ^ vi. 15. 17. xii. 207. 43. 

18 { Annals, B, O. B. I. ] 
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was applied even to the Kabul valley to the north-west of the 
Indus. It may be noted that Yasodhara while commenting on 
Balhika as mentioned in the Kamasutra of VatsySyana, says 
that it was in Ufctarapatha' : Bahlikadesya Uttarapathikah. 

But Uttarapatha appears to have been used in a restricted 
sense in the Harsa-carita. When Bajyavardhana is sent to 
invade the Huna territory, Bana ( c. 625 A. D. ) represents him 
as having gone to the north ( Uttarapatha )®. The Hunas at that 
time were living in the Himalayas in Kashmir.^ In the Barha* 
spatya ArthasSstra, a work which is not anterior to the sixth or 
seventh century A. D, , the Hiina country is mentioned in con- 
junction with Kasmir •• Kasmlrahunambastasindhavah. * So 
Uttar&patha in the seventh century comprehended the Himalayan 
region to the north of the Punjab.^ A Jataka story also places 
Uttaripatha in the Himalayas.^ In some inscriptions Harsa- 
vardhana is often styled as “ Srlmad-uttarapath&dhipati.^ ” 
The CSlukya records invariably describe Harsa as ‘ Sakalotta- 
rSpathesivara ’ The word ‘ Sakala ' points to the use of the 
word in its widest extent. But such references should not have 
any bearing on the extent of Harsa’s empire as they seem to be 
purely conventional and are an example of poetic fancy which 
so often comes to notice in inscriptions when conquests are des- 
cribed ® What, however, is clear is that in the seventh century 
A. D, Uttarapatha as the name of a divison was a familiar one 
and that it probably embraced a great portion of the Punjab with 
parts of the north-west frontier. If we aro to rely on the epic 
tradition to which attention has been drawn, it even included 
the Kabul valley, or Eastern Afghanistan, the home of the 
Kambojas and the Yonas. The epic tradition is also supported 
by the evidence of an inscriptiou of the time of Devap&la which 


* VKS, pp. 370-Tl. * Harsa-carita, ed. by Cowell and Thomas, p. 132. 

» DUHB,p. 118; IHQ. III. 11-12. 

* Ed. by F. W. Thomas, op. oit. Intro., p. 8 and p. 21, Sutra No. 103. 

® Of. Uttarapatha of the Rajatarahgi^i ( V. 215, BT, T, p. 214). 

« No. 77. OJ, I, p. 193. 

» lA. VIII. 46. « El. V. 202. 

* CL. p. 47^48. Dr. D. B. Bhandarkar says that Uttarapatha in all theio 
ipioriptions meant only Northern India^ 
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mentions Nagarahara near Jalalabad ' as being situated in 
UttarSpatha®. This agrees well with the statement : ‘ Uttartpathe 
Pnrusapuramandale found in a picture label of a manuscript 
of the Pala period now in the Cambridge University Library ®. 
Purusapura obviously refers to modern Peshawar. 

Ragarding UttarSpatha, Rsja^ekhara says that it lay on the 
west of PrthuflakS •• PrthudakStparata UttarSpatha *. PrthudakS, 
as we have seen, is the old town of Pehoa, situated on the south 
bank of the Sarsuti®. Tiiis agrees with what he says about 
Madhya-desa that YinaSana marked its western boundary ; for 
Vinatana represented by modern Sirsa was situatad a little to 
the south-west of Pehoa on the bank of the same river. From 
this statement it is clear that Bajasekhara meant UttarSpatha to 
include the modern North Western Frontier Province as well as 
the whole of the Punjab up to the Sarsuti river at a point near 
Pehoa. He is silent about the western boundary of UttarSpatha, 
just as he does not say anything about the eastern boundary of 
PrScya-deSa. But the evidence of the inscription of the time of 
Devapala ( 815-850 A. D. ) proves that the trans-Indus territories 
and the Kabul valley were in geographical position the same to 
which the name UttarSpatha was applied in the centuries preoed' 
ing the time of Bajasekhara ( tenth century ). So without 
extending the limits of UttarSpatha too far on the north-west it 
may be stated that UttarSpatha at a later time, was the 
name of the country extending from the Hindukush on the north- 
west to the river Sajsuti on the south-east. In a late Budhhist 
chronicle, the Arya-maSjusrl-mulakalpa, which is desoibed as a 
collection of “ old and genuine traditions ” of mediaeval 
Buddhism mention is made of Turaska kings of UttarSpatha : 
TuraskanSmS vairSjS UttarSpathamS^rta 

The MahSbhSrata again refers to Udlcya as the name of s 
diyision.® Mention is made of people going from Madbya-deda 
to Udicya-desa The BaghuvarhSa contains an important notice 

1 0AGi,^^7fr ; Yc, I, ppTi^viis :lorxiv7 lii 

* Gau^stlekhamSlii, p. 47, v« 3: AstuttarSpatha bibhUsaQa Nagara* 
hara iti etc. • 

3 FIB, 1, p. 195 No, 30. * KSvya, p. 94. » See supra p. 125, fn. 2, 

« DUHB, p. 63. ^ AMKLP, p. 622, r. 13b ; alio see p. 88, vs. 2-3. 

« ▼. 30, 24. » xii, 168. 29-30. 
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regarding its identity. In verse iv. 67-68 the distant expedition' 
of Ragliu against the Hunas on the banks of the Oxus* is 
narrated. In the verse immediately preceding ( iv. 66 ) Raghu is 
represented as having defeated the Udicyas on his way to the 
Vahksu or the Oxus. Elsewhere we have shown that all these 
notices of the Raghuvaihsa refer to the ancient Baihika country 
of the Oxus valley. That the Balhikas were (>Jsignated as 
Udicyas is also supported by a statement found in the Natyasastm 
of Bharata ( 3rd century A, D. ) where we are informed that the 
Bahllkabhftsa was spoken of by the Udicyas * Bahllkabhasodloya- 
nSrh.* Similarly in the Puranas some of the tribes of the Oxus 
and the Kabul valley have been catalogued under the Udioya 
Division. All these indicate that even the far north-western Oxus 
valley was included in the Udioya division. 

But in the period of the Brahmanas as already noted, Udioya 
was a designation of peoples living in the vicinity of the Uslnara 
peak on the north and the Indus river on the west. Such tradi- 
tions about Udioya survived for the tribes mentioned under the 
Udioya division of the Puranas are mostly to be located on the 
inner and outer fringe of the chain of mountain*? that connoct 
Hardwar ( Uslnara ) and Taxila ( TaksaMla ) the two Udlcya 
countries of the Bralim'\na period. Udicya thus included 
both the northern and the north-western portions of India. So 
Hemacaiidra in his Abhidhana-cintamani writes •* Pasoimottara- 
studlcya ^ It follows, therefore, that ancient traditions agree in 
considering the northern portions of the Punjab and the region 
to the north of it, along with the Kabul valley lying immediately 

^ The river Sindhu of the passage is a mistake for Vaihksu, 

* NStya-SSstra, xvii. 52. cf. CJdicya-vesa of Varahamihira, meaning 
Persian dress ( lA. LIV. 61-71 ). 

^ Abhidh§na, p. 380. Amarasiraha in his lexicon (Amara-kosa Oka’s 
edtt. ; BhUmi-vargah, 7) says that the country to the north-wert of SarSvaln 
was Udicya. For the. views of 8, Levi on some problems connected 
wi^h the river SarSvati and PS^inPa notions thereon, see JA.HHS. IX, 4-7, 
Udicya is also mentioned in the Nalanda stone-inscription of the reign of 
YaAovarromadeva (El, XX. 43 line 3). Mention is made of the northern 
country as * Udagrifa-desa * in an Udayagiri cave (No. 10) inscription 
( AB.'X 54). 
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io the west of the Indus and even the Oxus region as the Udioja 
country or De&a of ancient times. 

Udicya and Uttarapatha may have been interchangeable 
terms for betti theee names were used to designate the Northern 
and the North-Western regions of India and also territories 
of the same geographical bearing outside it. The evidence of the 
Ghoshrawa inicription of Devapala seems to suggest that Udlcl- 
patha and Uttarapatha were identical In the Puranas, we 
have reference to the Udicya Division in the chapters on 
geography and not to Uttarapatha. And when Udicya and Pasci- 
mottara are mentioned as the names of two divisions, the former 
is supposed to represent exclusively the Northern Division. 

The Pratlcl-dis or the Western Quarter is, however, left vague 
in the Aitareya Brahmana, mention being made only of the 
Apacyas and the Nloyas whose identity is uncertain ^ It seems 
that the Aryans had little or no knowledge of the western coastal 
regions till the end of the Brahmana period, that is, about 
900 B. C. Detailed information about the peoples of the western 
division is also lacking in Post-Brahmana literature. The list 
of the Solasa Mahaianapada of the Ahguttara Nikaya excludes 
all references to the western sea-board of India. In the Jaina 
BhagavatT Shtra wo have a doubtful reference to Cutch ( Koccha - 
Kachchha?). But mention jS made of tome countries of 
Western India in some lists of condemned countries as furnished 
by Baudhayana ( C. 4th century B. C. ). By that time the 
Aryans probably had come into touch with the western realms 
bordering on the sea, and as settlements were springing up in 
those quarters, those lists were called for to set up a ring round 
Vedic Aryandom as against ‘ Sahklrnayonayah ^ or people of 
mixed origin. 

Thus Baudhayana after specifying the limits of Aryavartdt 
ordains in his Dharmasutra^ : — 

“The inhabitants of Avanti, of Ahga, of Magadha, of SaurSstra 
of the Deccan, of Upslvrlt, of Sind, and the Sauviras are of mixed 


' Gau()alekhamSlS, p. 47, 49. ^ Ved. Ind. I. 25. 

^ The BaudhSyana Dharmasastra, edited by E. Hultzsoh, Dresden, 1884, 
p. 3. 1. 1. 2. 13-14 ( SBE. XIV. 148 ). 
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origin. ‘ He who has visited the ( countries ) of the Arattas' 
Karaskaras, Pundras, Sauvlras, Vahgas, Kalihgas { or ) PrSnu 
nas shall offer a Punastoma or Sarvaprethi.* " 

Another law-giver, Devala ( as quoted by Vijnanesvara on 
Yfijftavalkya iii. 292 ). says 

“ He who has visited the ( countries of the ) Sii^dhus, Sauvl- 
ras, Saur§stras, inhabitants of the frontier regions, of the Ahgas 
Vahgas, Kalihgas and Andhras, should go through the ceremony 
of initiation anew ' 

Of the countries so named, SaurSstra, Sindhu, Sauvira were 
situated in the Western Division of India and were doubtiess 
beyond the pale of Vedic civilisation as a visit to those that were 
forbidden. It should be noted that the western tribes are men- 
tioned with contempt both in the Satapatha BrShmana * and the 
Aitareya Brahmana.* The two ancient law-givers even go so 
far as to prescribe a penance for expiating the sin of visits to 
those countries. It thus appears that even as late as 400 B. C. 
which is generally taken to be the date of the Baudh&yaua 
Dharma-sutra the western countries were not Biahmanised. 
According to Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar, Baudhayana seems to have 
made a distinction betwen the countries inhabited by the people 
of mixed origin and the countries which are placed under a baii\ 
but the views of Devala do not support such interpretation. 

The Western Division designated as Pratloya is mentioned in 
the MabSbh&rata.* The Bhisma Parva list shows that countries 
of the western coast of India were fairly well-known at that 
time. Other notices in the Great Epic are of great value in that 
they show that Sindhu, Sauvira, Kaccha, Anartta, SaurSstra, 


> Cf. “AnartS AhgamagadhasaaurgstrS daksipapathah ApSayS sindhu- 
sanvlrS ” etc. sahkircayonayah. Quot«|d in Smriti-oandrikS, SadiBkSra KBeda, 
p. S2 (Qovt. Oriental Library series. Bibliotheca Sanskrits, No. 43, Mysore, 
1914, ed. by L. SrinivSsaobSrya ). Vyasa says AhgavahgSndbra Visayo ye 
etc. ( Ibid ). 

* IrattBn ESraskarSn Pu^dran SauvIrSn VatigSn KafihgSn FrBnUnSn iti 
oa gatvK Punastomena yajeta SarvaprftbayS vS, Hultzsob, Baudh. Db. SUtra, 
op. oit. p. 3, V. 14. 


» iXi 3. 1. 8. 

• Vi. 15. 17 ! V. 80. 24. 


< iii. 44. 3. 


> ABRl. XH. 109. 
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Apar&nta, Kukura etc., were seats of political power and were 
connected in political matters with the people of Mid-'India.' 

The limits of the ancient Praticya Division are, however, 
difficult to determine as it is not commonly noticed in early 
texts. We get a glimpse of its geographical limits only in the 
EavyamlmSjhsS of Bajasekhara ( 10 th century ). As to its posi* 
tion the writer says * Devasabhay&h paratah PaSoaddeiah’ ^ 

One writer identifies Devasabha with Dewas In Central India *. 
But the old identification of the name with AdarSavall, i. e., the 
Aravalli Hills * perhaps cannot be questioned. The suggestion 
that the original form of the name was Devasapa or ' Punish* 
ment of the Gods ’, from which was derived Ptolemy’s Apokopa * 
( Aravalli Hills ), however, cannot be accepted. In the Mt. Abu 
inscription of Samarasiihha, Arbuda ( same as Mt. Abu of the 
Aravalli H ill system ) is described as ‘ DavasSvita Eulaoala 
ratnath’)'. The sacred Kulacala( Arbuda ) visited by the Gods 
was evidently the place for Devasabha, the name known to 
Bajasekhara of Arbuda. Devasabha was perhaps known to 
Eautilya as he notes a class of diamond called Daivasabheya J 
The Aitareya ^ and Eausltakl ^ Brabraanas again refer to the seer 
Arbuda Eadraveya, as a maker of Mantras, which may point to 
the antiquity of Arbuda and its name Devasabha which was the 
designation of a section of Aravalli Hills. 

When the Aravalli Hills formed the eastern boundary of the 
Praticyadesa, the ancient appropriate application of the division 
seems to have comprehended the entire western region as far as 
Baluchistan and possibly even countries towards Persia on the 
west. It has been noted that EMidasa refers to the PSrasIkas as 
westerners ( Pi^catya ) The inclusion of several names of Iran 
and the adjacent regions under the Western Division in the 
Puranas justify this remark. In a broad geographical sense all 


* But the people of SurSstra, like the Madras of the north are contemptu- 
ously referred to in the MahSbharata ( viii. 45. 28 ). 
a KSvya,p.94. ^ IHQ. XIV. 749. 

« McCrindle*8 Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, •ed. by N. 
Majumdar, p. 355. 

» Ibid. 76-7. « lA. XVI. 360 line 38. ’ AS. p. 79. « vi. i. 

^ jcxlx. 1. Raghu, iv. 60-65. 
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the countries of the western coast of India can also be designated 
as Pratlcya, although they may be shown also under the Southern 
and South-Western Divisions. There is bound to be considerable 
overlapping in the treatment of these three divisions. But as 
the PurSnas distinctly refer to the Western, Southern and 
South-Western Divisions separately the former to be under- 
stood as embracing the vast stretch of country lying only to the 
west of the Aravalli Hills and extending beyond the borders o 
India perhaps as far as Persia. 

The Praol-Dis ( Eastern quarter ) of the Aitareya Brahmana 
later on known as Pracya-deSa was quite an important geogra- 
phical division since the Vedic times. The reference to the PrS- 
cyaih-disi with its Samrat rulers ( Ba{nr&jy§>ya ) when contrasted 
with the statement that the kings of the Middle country were 
assigned to ‘ kingdoms ’ ( Rajyaya ), as stated in the passage of 
the Aitareya Brahmana ( viii. 14 ) signifies the superior position 
of the rulers of the eastern country. 

We, however, do not know what specific area was included 
in PrScl in the time of the Aitareya Brahmana, but the Ko^alas, 
Kasis, Videhas and Magadhas were the well-known PrScyas. * 
It is pointed out on the authority of the Ahguttara Nikaya ( Pt, I 
p. 66 ) that the Kosalan capital Sravasti was included in the 
eastern region.^ Thi?, however, is in conflict with the bound- 
aries of the Majjhima-desa as set forth in the Vinaya Pitaka.^ 
But as the Brahmana texts refer to some of the eastern peoples of 
India* such as the Kasis,® Videhas,® Ahgas/ Magadhas,® and 

' It is also mentioned in the Samhitopani§ada BrShraa^a. See Webei* 
History cf Indian literature, p. 34, fn. 25. The Satapatha Prahmana mentions 
the Pracyas ( i. 7. 3. 8 ). 

* Oldenburg, Buddha, p. 393 fn. 

i Calcutta Review, Oct. 1926, p. 128, fn. 1. 

* Supra p. 132-33. * Sata. BrS., xiii. 5. 4. 19. 

6 Ibid. i. 4. 1. 14-17. ’ Ait. Erii., viii. 22. 

** Aitareya-Arapyaka which is slightly later than Aitareya BrShmana 
mentions ( ii. 1. 1. 5) Vahgas and Vagadhas, Vagadha is a mis^take for 
Magadha. But even in the !Rgvedic period the Aryans had heard of a distant 
non-Aryan people of Eastern India cal’ed the Kikatas ( RV. iii. 53. 14 ), The 
Atharvaveda (v. 22. 14) mentions Magadhas as a border tribe in terms of 
contempt and they are explained to be one \^rith the Kfkatas in later work^ 
(cf. Vayu,108.73), 
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Atren the Vahgas as existing at that time, they may bare been 
known as liring in the Pracl-diS. 

The boundaries of the Pracya-deta are not difficult to deter* 
mine inasmuchaa the geographical limits of Madhya-deta hare 
been more or less strictly defined by all ancient writers. In the 
■ Manu Smrti i^raySga is rigidly fixed as the eastern limit of 
Madhya-desa, and this is also repeated in the KAvyainimSthsa 
and in the Abhidhana-cintamani. This combined testimony 
makes it clear that the Prfioya-de^a lay to the east of PraySga or 
Allahabad, where Madhya-defia terminated. Benares was never 
included in Madhya-de^a but it formed the western limit of Prft* 
oya-desa. Consequently RajaSekhara says : ‘ VaranasySh pura* 
tah Purvadeiiah.' ’ This means that the country lying to the 
east of Allahabad, i. e,, the region extending from Benares to 
the farthest eastern limits of India was anciently known as Pra* 
oya-deiia. 

According to this view, the boundary lines ( upper half ) 
between the two divisions ( Madhya-de^a and Pr&Cya ) may be 
approximately described as a straight line drawn frcm some 
point on the Ganges, on the confines of the modern districts of 
Allahabad and Benares, to some point near the Tari. Such a 
demarcation dose not remotely exclude Sahet Mahet ( sSvatthI ) 
’ from ‘ Purattbima Janapada ’ i. e., the eastern region as noticed 
in the Anguttara Nikaya (Pt. I. p. 66 ). Ka^I, Kofiala, Videha, 
Ahga, Magadha, Vajiga were thus the recognised realms of the 
oast from ancient times. So when VatsySyana mentions the 
general name PrScya^ he must have been acquainted with the 
geographical application of the term. He refers to the king of 
Kfttl*, to the people of Eotala* and Saketa ‘ and to Ahga, Vahga 
and Ealihga', as well as to the people of Gauda''. The statement 
of the Jayamahgali Commentary that the eastern country 
extended from Ahga ^ only shows the ignorance of Yadodbara 
regarding this particular point. Thus Bharata in his N&tya- 
iSstra which is regarded to be a work of the same period as 


« KSvya, p. 93. 8 VKs. p. 309 and 410. ? Ibid. 299, • Ibid. 371. 

» Ibid. 411. « Ibid. 309. ' Ibid. 360. « Ibid. 410. 

19 f Annala K. 0. ft. . 
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Kamftsutra ( 3rd ceutury A. D. )\ mentions four styles or pravrttis, 
one of which is Odra-Magadhl^ style flourished in the Prftcya 
countries such as Ahga, Vahga etc. ^ The list supplied shows 
that^i the Pracya of Bharata comprehended the entire region 
roughly formed by the triangle Assam-Orissa and Nepal, One 
significant point which desorvas notice is that Vatsa is included 
in the list. But this entry is not supported by any other text, 
and besides, as already noted, the Vatsa kingdom ( Allahabad ) 
formed Hie eastern boundary of Madliya-dosa. 

In the Mahabharata mention is made of the Eastern Division*, 
the Eastern Quarter^ and the eastern people.® Kalidasa knew 
Van-a and Suhma as PrScya countries^ for he mentions the 
eifctorn ^ea which obviously stood for the Bay of Bengal.® The 
Pracya-desa of Amara-kosa lying to the south-east of the river 
SarSvatl cannot be defined accurately. In a later Buddhist 
work, the Arya-manjusrl'-inula-kalpa, mention is made of the 
river Lauhitya of the eastern country and other eastern peoples 
such as the Kamarupas^*, Paundras and Odrae’^' Angas'*^ Vangas^^ 
and Gaudas’*. 


* Winteniitz (U^schiohte der Jiidbchen Litteratur, III, p 3 fn. 3. Accord- 
ing to late MM H. P. Sastri, NStyasSstra was a work of the second century 
B. C. ( JASB. 1909, p. 352 ). 

Natya-Sastram, ed. by Grosi-et, vi. 26. 

8 Ibid. V8. 45 - 47 , 4 vi. 15. 17 ; v. 30. 24. 

* ii, 29. 1 and 7. v. 57, 14. 

’ Ragb^u, iv. 34-3S. « Ibid. vs. 32 and 34. 

® Amara-kosa ( Oka’s edition), BhUraivarga. 7, cf. AbhidhSna, p. 380. 

'0 AM KLP, p. 89, V, 9b. n Ibid. 10. Ibid. 275, v. 7. 

*» Ibid, 325, V. 8. Ibid. v. 9a. Ibid. 331 ( last verse ), 



EEbUPLlCATlVE IN APABEIEAMSA 
By 

Q. V. TaOARE 

In the prosant article, I wish to draw the attention of scholars 
to the reduplicative element in Ap, By the words ‘ reduplicative 
element ’ I mean not merely the actual doubling of an inflected 
or uninfleoted word forming a simple expression, but also echo 
words and jingle compounds of rhyming element. Dr. S. M. 
KATRl in his brilliant article on ' Reduplicatives in Indo-Aryan ’ 
( BLCRl I. i. 60-70 ) has also used this term to express the 
totality of these formations. I am writing this article as the 
reduplicatives in Ap. have not received proper attention in that 
excellent paper. It will be found that Reduplicatives in Modern 
Indo-Aryan Languages show to a great extent nothing but 
continuation of the linguistic tendencies current in the Ap. 
period. As H. GiiRTEUT’s Uber Reimwartbildungtn ivi Arischen und 
Altgriechieschm ( Indo-germanisohe Bibliothek III Heidelberg ) 
and W. Step's paper on reduplication-composition in Pali 
( Zeitschrift fur Buddhismus 6. 89-94, 1925 ) were not available to 
me, the historical-cum-etruotural amplifleation of the subject is 
left to other scholars. It is also important to study the stylistic 
aspect of this topic, but that is beyond the scope of this short 
article. — The Author ] 

Reduplicatives in Ap. ( Apabhram^a) form an important 
category of words historically, structurally and stylbtically. The 
present article, however, briefly indicates the different types of 
reduplicative-formations in Ap. as we cannot understand the his- 
tory of reduplicatives in Modern lA languages unices wo study 
this important stage of lA. 

Reduplicatives in Ap. may be roughly classified as follows •• 

( 1 ) Onoinatopoetic Expressions. 

( 2 ) Arnredita Formations. 

(3 ) Rhyme-words with real significant rhyming simpicia. 

{ 4 ) Echo-words or jiugle-oompounds with one significant 

element. 
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(1) Onomato-poetic Expressions 

Onomato-poetio expressions are by no means the speciality of 
Ap. WACKEENAGEL has given a number of instances of the re- 
duplicative element affecting a single consonant, a syllable and 
group of syllables e. g. ktldra Icr * to tear to tatters catacatU 
idbda ‘the sound cat cat' (For details see Alt~{indvsche) 
grandtnatik ) II. 1. § 2 ), In literary Prakrits we find a number of 
multiplicatives containing the reduplication of a group of 
syllables e.g. khalakkh'ilei,gumagumUyanta, gulugulenta ( PlSCHBL-~ 
Orammatik S 558 ). For Pali see QEIQER — Pali Ldt. U. spr. § 186. 
Dr. EATRE has given a number of such instances from NIA. e. g. 
M. ( Marathi ) gat-gat ‘ swallowing sound gar-gar-pe * to whirl 
Ouj. pha4~pha4 ' flapping sound bad-bac} ' gabble ’ ; H. ( Hindi ) 
phat-phatana ‘ to flap wings pJm—phar-dna ‘ to flutter ( BDCRI 
1. 1. p. 67 ). 

Ap. literature is noted for its musical nature as most of the 
stanzas are meant for singing. It is quite natural that onomato- 
poetic expressions should abound in such narrative works as MP. 
( Puspadanta’s Mahupurapa ) Eke. ( Eanakamara's Karakai!t4o~ 
carUa ), Bhk. ( Dbanaplla's Bhavisatla-kaha ) and the like. Metrical 
evidence also shows that they were composed for the lay public 
who while being entertained should learn something of religion, 
Philosophy and Mythology. Purely mystic and philosophical 
works e. g. Ppr. ( Joindu’s Paramaima-prakaia), Dkk. ( ESpha's 
DohSkom ) Dks. ( Saraha's Doktiko^ ) and others are comparaUvriy 
free from them owing probably to their serious nature. I give here 
a short list of some of these expressions : 

( A ) Nouns : ( 1 ) a<}ava4a ( aiapata ), ( 2 ) kadayadiya ‘ kada- 
katja sound ’ but in Sn. ( Laksmana-gani’s Supdriva-natha-carita ) 
p. 76, chayd, on verse 176 interprets it as ' pardvartitam* , (S) 
khavakhava the same in M. ( 4 ) ghagghard ‘ anklet ’ cf. M. gh&gryS 
(5) jhadappana — akramava of. 8k. jhai- showing quickness, M. 
jha^ap ' sudden pouncing ’ ( 6 ) dhekkara ‘ bellowing of a bull ’ cf. 
Hem. 4. 99 l vr^ho garjati l , M. tpi^kar, d^rkSli ( 7 ) 

dhasakkaya ' fear ' cf. M. dhaska, Guj. dhasko ( 8 ) pukkdra ‘ calling 
out * M. pukUra, H. pukar ( 9 ) phukJea ( phiUkd ) ‘ hissing ’ ( 10 ) 
bhambhd ‘ a kind of drum ( 11 ) ruharuhceya ' eagerness ' of. M. 
rykhrrUkh ( 12 ) hUihUi-sara ' neighing 
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( B ) Verbs J ( I ) karc^ara ‘ To make fcarj-kara sound of. 
M. karkanje ( 2 ) Mlayala ( kalakala ) of. M. kalakal ( 3 ) khalalwda- 
sound produced by a flowing brook cf, M. khalUlvS ( 4 ) khusn- 
khusa- ‘ to whisper ’ cf M. khusabuji0 ( 5 ) ga^ya^a- * to thunder 
of. ga4aya4i vajra-‘ nirgho^b in the DeitnSma-mllla 2 . 85 ; also H. 
ga(^ga4an3 M. gaigadi^ ( 6 ) gumaguma- and { 7 ) gulagvia- ‘ Trum- 
peting of an elephant’, {%) gluimgham- ‘to glitter ’( 9 ) ot/na 
cuma- ‘ warbling of parrots ’ ( 10 ) <pxmdam ’ to wander here and 
there out of haste! (11) taijatada - {\%) dhagadhaga - ‘ Bound 
created by the burning of fire ’ of. M. dhagdhagye ( 13 ) dhadaha^a = 
garjifatn chayd on verse 176 Sn. p. 77, (14) dhahdm ‘to weep 
loudly ‘ ( 15 ) 6/it9aA(^ ‘ humming of the blaokbee ’ cf. M. bhin- 
bhlna ( 16 ) niemmaya- ‘ to bleat - the cry of a goat ’, cf. M. m| 
karyS 1 17 ) rayajham- and (18) rupujhtiria- ‘ the sound ol anklets 
or very small bells ’ ( 19 ) rvha-cuh(i~ ‘ to warble ’ ( 20 ) lalalala- 
intensive of \f lala-, laiaUiliija ' unsteady ’, lalla- * an indistinct 
speaker’, * one who stammers*, { 21 ) sahsala- ‘to rustle’ cf. M. 
salsalne, ( 22 ) simasinia- ‘ the sound of hoiling ’ ( 23 ) hakkdra ‘ to 
cell ’, cf. M. hak maryi, hakartfe. 

Many of theie onomato-poeio verbs are ttill current in NIA. 

( 0 ) Adverbs 

Onomato-poetio adverbs followed by -tH(iti) are also 
numerous. These generally accompany verbs of actions, e. g. 
to^ai fa^lti ‘ cuts it asunder ’ phadat cadatti ' tears to tatters ’ 
ghuitai ghadcdli ‘gulps’ ‘swallows up’. In Marathi we have 
corresponding exiy-essions e. g. i3d -I(an or iad-diii, ghut-kan or 
ghatak-kan and others. 

Onamato- poetic expressions in Ap. show that we are practical- 
ly in the proto-NIA period. A detailed chrono-regional study of 
the onomato-poetio element in the Ap. is a desideratum from the 
point of NIA linguistics. 

( 2 ) Amredita Formations 
♦ 

From Wackernagel'S Alt. Oram. II. § § 59-61, it seems that 
Amredita formations were chiefly of distributive and intensive 
nature in OIA. Such formations affected ( I ) substantives, ( 2 ) 
adjectives, ( 3 ) pronouns, ( 4 ) adverbs, ( 5 ) numerals, ( 6 ) verbs, 
and ( 7 ) verb-formations. Ap. shows a continuation of such 
foytnatioDB. I quote here a few examples of each type. 
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( 1 ) Substantives : — khani khani ( k^ne kmrie ) ‘ every moment 
jammijarnmi ( janmani jamnani ) ‘ in every birth \ dm divi ( divase 
divase) ‘ every day \ pai pa) ( pad£ pade) ‘ at every step \ vari ji 
vari ( mire nare ) ‘ in every man 

( 2 ) Adjectives •— These have generally an intensive force. 
dhoyall dhayali (^dhaitlam dhautam) ‘ very much cleanly washed ^ 
rakkhiu rakkhiu ( raksitam raksitam ) * very cautioutliy guarded \ 
vaiin vdriu ( varitam varitam ) ‘ warded off again and again \ 

( 3 ) Pronouns jaw. jam,., tarn, taw ( yad yad*»4ad tad ). 

( 4 ) Adverbs * — kaha-kaha-vi ( katham katham api ) ‘ with great 
difficulty, any how \ uddhuddha^ ubbhuhbhaii ( urdhvordharn ) 

* high up \ vali vali ( "^valya = valayitvQ ) ‘ again and again *. 

( 5 ) Numerals ekka-m-ekka ( ekaika ). Here -»a- is the bind- 
ing element. We also find ekkekka cf. M. ekek, also ekmek. 

( 6) Verbs { kvath-kvath- ) ‘ te boil' cf. M. 

ka^h-kaihriiet H. kad-ka(jana ; uUhutthu ( = utti^pm + utti^tha ) 

‘ get up \ vada-vaffa ( vadi-vada- ) ‘ to prattle ' cf. M badbadt^h 

( 7 ) Verb-formations '• — jiyunta jiyutda ( jhat jivat ) ‘ alive, 
quite alive ' cf. M.jioantjivaht, 

Amr(dita formations in NIA are discussed by Dr. Katre in 
BDCRIIA. p. 67. 

(3) Rhyme-words with real significant 

RHYMING 8IMPLIOIA 

In NIA we have a number of reduplicatives of this type 0 . g. 
Marathi: ramahgamat ‘playing and idling', jantar-wantar 

* hocus-pocus *, khdrajadLi- bhanijani ‘ addition ^.nd subtraction 

Gujarati: jari-marl ' ^p\Cqxv,\o\ rahyu-sahyu ‘ remaining at 
rest calaH'-valan ‘ movement 

Hindi : ah-tab ‘ presently * occasionally idhai^iidhar * liither 
and thither una-jana ‘ coming and going 

In Ap. we have a similar type of reduplicatives which may be 
regarded as a precursor of these NIA rhyme-words. To take a 
few examples I 

Kalarmala interpreted as kalu§ya^ tr^yd^janita khedafy cf. Mar. 
kalmal^ tallo-villi ‘ impatience \ ' confusion \ of. Guj. Wldreli, rulu^ 
ghtdanta <^^ rud-^[ ghurn^ vattuttividi = vatta + idtividi ‘ pots piled 
one above the othei* ’ cf. Mar. utranij, vi(jtavi(Ja ( < >/ tid- ? ) s: racita^ 
kolpita. 
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(4) ECHO-WORDS OR JINGLE-COMPOUNDS 
WITFI ONE SIGNIFICANT ELEMENT 

I do not include Frequeniatives e. g. gama-f/a/Myna-i ‘ to go 
dhart<}holai ‘ to wander ^ under this. The examples are selected 
irrespective of what part of the word is significant Hero the 
significant p^rt is points d out separately. 

KJmla-bhahya ‘alarmed, startled' (JacOBI on /»\ 245. 3 ) 
<V khaki- (V i^hhah), cllivvUa ‘ loathsome, nauseous <\/ vlla 
( lyrul- ) ‘ to be abhamod of, lo blush Is it originally cUh ( d4(la 
‘to grow wet^) + r//o? Cf. Mar. cidbhl, jhala-halm ' 
brightly \ V jhala- (jvoh ) ‘ to burn \ cf. Mar. jhaiUInl, Hindi - 
jhaljlialana, pella-velli ‘whirling, confusion', <\J pellaiprer-) 
1mhi-bo{ VO Va ‘ confused noise ' < V bolla ( ^^briul- ) ‘ to speak '. 

The very large number of such jingle expressions in Ap. 
t-hows how vital is the study of this element in Ap. for the history 
of similar formation in the development of lA dialects. A 
reference to Dr. 8. M. Katre’S paper mentioned above ( BDCRI 
1. i. 60-70 ) is enough to show the importance of this type 
in NIA. 

Although I have briefly indmaled the typo.s of leduplicativeB 
in Ap. , I hope, they are enough to show the importance of Ap. 
in the history of reduplicatives as a formative element in the 
development of vocables in lA. As this paper deals with Ap. 
linguistics in genera), it is beyond the scope of this article to 
point out the iinpgrtance of chrono-regional study of these Ap. 
formations in the history of each NIA dialect. 



THE IMAGERY OF RGVEDA 
BY 

P. S. Sabtri 

Imagination is a peculiar mental faculty entering right into 
the vital essence of the object perceived or conceived. While Fancy 
demands variety and moves from image to image without finding 
out its essence, but only trying ‘ to amusa itself with the likeness 
of things that give pleasure or have an emotional and pathetic 
interest Imagination takes rest in a single image comprehending 
it fully. Fancy removes the chaos in the feelings and sensations, 
and Imagination sustains and develops the feeling that animates 
the image. Feeling extends over the whole universe, and widens 
the realms of experience. It is expressed in the image. Art is the 
unrefiective intuition of Being. It lives in the image ae in a 
kingdom. It lives upon pure images/' ® 

Every poem is made up of many images that make concrete 
the sense and its awareness. Feeling is the all pervading prin* 
ciple here, and it is visible at every step in every image. And 
what the poem comes to represent by way of imagery is only 
feeling in a transmuted form, though the imagery evokes in the 
reader feeling or intuition. The chaotic feelings and sensations 
are raised to the status of an image by certain literary devices^ 
and they gradually acquire a permanent place revealing the 
special genius of that language. The figure of speech steps in 
to familiarise the unfamiliar by comparison and contrasit. 
Though it starts with this purpose, it soon becomes one of the 
important beauties in a good poem. 

(i ) 

A comparison of the imagery of Rgveda with that of the 
classioal Sanskrit Literature will reveal that these two streams 
of poetry do not belong to the same literary culture. Some of 
the interesting concepts that form the mainstay of classical 
Sanskrit imagery are conspicuous in the Rgveda by their absence.'^ 

' Encyclopaedia Britaunioa. 

* B. Croce : Aesthetic. 

Winternitz : History of Indian Literature 1. 
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Hifnftlayas, which acquired a national and religious importance 
later on in Kalidasa and others, occur only once in the 9gveda 
(10. 12L4) by way of Hiranyagarbha’s possessionfl, Ganges 
which has made even Heine sing... ... 

“ There are sweet smells and lights by the Ganges 
And giant trees stand there, 

And blautiful silent figures 
Are kneeling by lotus flowers 

Ganges occurs a few times more, but it has not acquired a 
literary value. The lotus, without which there is neither love 
poetry, nor any description of the lady in the classical literature, 
does not occur here even ten times. The cool Southern breezes, 
the emotional moonlit nights, and the facts relating to oupid are 
absolutely unknown here. There is much of description in the 
Bgveda but there is no place here for the eighteen types that 
play the most important role in the later poetry. As Hillebrandt 
observed,’ a big gulf exists between these two cultures. In the 
Rgvedio times “ beautiful women showed themselves freely in 
public feasts, dances and the like. They flocked to the festive 
gatherings. Many solitary, unprotected women — ‘ brotherless 
maidens ^ — gave themselves up to prostitution. We hear of incest, 
seduction, conjugal unfaithfulness, procuring of abortion, decep- 
,tion, theft and robbe^y^^® though all these are strongly condemned. 

The Bgvedio imagery leaves out the ficus indioa and the 
tiger. It adopts the images taken from the rearing of cattle, 
lowing of the cows an*d bulls, Gods and music, milk and butter, 
sword and skin, shipping and gold, women and angels, and art 
and nature. It is all a sort of pastoral golden age. For the vedic 
poet, art never resided in the remote and in the distant ; the 
enchantment of the distant never beguiled him. He perceived 
art and beauty in bis surroundings and in his fellow beings. 
Consequently his imagery is familiar, simple, unexpected and 
elevated. Where the ordinary man of today sees a prosaic, 
matter-of-fact truth, there the vedic poet beheld sublime poetio 
truths. The sweetest music is the lowing of the cows hastening 

1 Vedlsche Mythologie, II, 18. 

^ * M. Winternitz ; History I. 

%0 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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to tbeir calves.' ‘ The sinsers shout to Indra as the mother oovrs 
bellow to the calf.’ Similes and metaphors drawn from their 
uattle and household are in innumerable quantities. Next comes 
imagerj of the sea with its surging waves and flowing wives. 
Ladies and unmarried girls yielded fruitful and lively imagery 
as is evident from their fondness to recur to them as often as 
they could. Everywhere the tone of an active, joyful and oheer- 
lul life they lived is beard. They loved beauty and activity and 
gloried in the successes on the battle grounds and in the exalted 
flights of love and invocation. We miss here the effeminate, 
ascetic and pessimistic moods of the latter day. 

Abel Bergaigne has made certain observations on the figures 
ol slMSoh in the Bgveda.* In his conception, * the rhetoric of the 
Yida is ih reality a bizarre one which seems to shook even to 
this day the most authoritative interpreters of the Egveda. ” 
This note of peculiarity is inherent in the Vedio conception of 
Imagery. The poet figures soma as a lover and suddenly speaks 
of it as a hawk or a horse with wings. In so doing he mixes up 
many ideas and presents before us an out and out original 
imagery. Thus, often we come across complex imagery.’ 

The team of Atvins is composed of birds ; the birds become 
tbeir wings and they themselves are compared to birds ( 5. 74. 9 ). 
Further tbeir horses themselves become wings ( 6. 47. 31. ). The 
rivers play an important part in the vedio imagery. Rivers are 
often compared to horses that run. But we are also told that 
horses are rivers ( 6. 46. 14 ). The rays of the sun are compared 
to horses and so we hear that the rays draw him ( 1. 50. 1 ). 
Prayer is figured as a horse and the poets speak of yoking the 
prayer ( 1. 18. 7 ). Indra is the bull of prayers ( 6. 17. 2 ) and be 
is invited to approach the stable ( 6. 88. 1 ). 

The cow has a conspicuous role in the vedio imagery. The 
poet is a cow ( 1. 187. 11. ), a good milker when be composes the 
hymn. The prayers go forward bellowing toward soma (9. 97. 34). 
Waters in the river are compared to cows in a stable. So the 


* A. A. Modonell. 

* A. B. 0. E. I. XVI, XVIL 

* The next, three paragraphs summarise Abel Bergaigne’s thesis with 
alight ohangee. 
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poet images a river containing all tbe oovrs ( 4. 19. 6 ) and the 
rivers filling the same stable ( 2. 35. 3 ). The dawns figure as 
cows, warriors and virgins and these features are transferred to 
cows also. The dawns become birds and swans and so there are 
birds with red wings. They are the brilliant poets that come 
like swans. They are again mares and mothers of cows and the 
celestial oceai! becomes an ocean of cows. The udder of eows 
represents tbe clouds above. The cow figures also for ‘ milk, 
butter, skin, straps or bowstrings made of skin 

The kindling of tbe fire is the awakening of Agni. And it is 
said that Agni is awakened with a billet of wood ( 5. 1. 1. ). Soma 
is the animal of the vat ( 5. 50. 4 ), a bull and a drop ( 6. 41. 3 ), 
and we hear that the plant lows ( 9. 74. 5. ). The liquor of Indra 
passes to his bolt and we hear of his intoxicating bolt (1. 121. 12). 
This is more or less a transferred epithet. When prayer is 
offering, the tongue of the poet becomes tbe spoon. So the poet 
eloquently invokes Agni with the spoon ( 2. 10. 6 }. It also be- 
comes a team of horses, a web of threads and the like. And 
closely allied to these is the imagery of the cloud. The cloud 
figures as the mountain, as the udder and so on. The lightning 
becomes the horse and the waters contained in the cloud are the 
milk. In this way the complexity of the vedic imagery is height* 
ened till it becomes bizarre. 

The whole field of vedic imagery can be broadly classified 
into various sections. First we have the sacrificial imagery. 
Then there is the martial imagery. The various occupations gave 
rise to another class of figures. Gold also gives us a peculiar 
type of imagery, though splendour and beauty seem to be stressed 
here. Animals and birds, ships and sea, clouds and cows, Nature 
and women enrich the imagery of Bgvedio poets in manifold ways. 

The Bgvedio poet is able to pick up his imagery from tbe 
most commonplace things and affairs. He poetises it and presents 
it as quite fresh and new. The poetic eye is keen and acute in 
penetrating into the subtleties and complexities of tbe simple. The 
next important factor in this imagery is its complexity and tbe 
resulting bizarre nature. A solution for this can be obtained by 
interpreting these images from similar Bgvedic passages. Thus 
Bgveda becomes, as von Both observed, its own coffimentary. 
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Though there is tnuoh of imitation in this imagery, we do not 
find the so called * Kaviaamayas * that have encumbered the 
latter day poetry. Everywhere in Elgvcda there is freshness and 
innocence breathing throughout the entire range of image. This 
imagery is not a creation of fancy for it is baaed on solid, irre- 
futable facta of existence. It is the result of a deep diving 
imagination. ** 

( ii ) The Sacrificial Imagery 

Ritualism has given an impetus for the composition of certain 
songs. Other songs have been influenced here and there by way 
of supplying the figures of speech. Here the vedic poets drew 
material from purely prosaic things ; but they gave an entirely 
different shape to that material clothing it in pure art. 

The morning sacrifice is a rich new car ( 3. 18. 1 ). The wide 
stretched seven reins meet in the leader of the sacrifice ( 2. 5. 2 ). 
The seven reins are the seven priests who are engaged in their 
duties, the leaders being ‘ Netar ’ or ‘ Potar ’. Chasing the mis- 
creants and gloom, Brhaspati mounts the refulgent car of sacri- 
fice, which destroys the foes and demons and brings back the 
cowB and light ( 2. 23. 3 ). Agni drives the chariot of Rta, being 
the great high priest of the gods ( 3. 2, 8, ). After the sacrifice is 
over they send the car forward with Rks and soma. “The 
chariot's mighty ones are fourteen others : seven sages lead it 
onward with their voices " ( 10. 114. 6, 7 ). The chariot is the 
sacrifice and its mighty ones are the priests. Just as a chariot 
leads one safely to bis goal and helps him \yin the field, the sacri- 
fice also fulfils the wishes of the priest by helping him in his 
activity. But the poets are not content with simply picturing it 
as a chariot. They mix up the metaphors, as is clear from the 
part assigned to the holy songs and verses. The sacrifice is a 
chariot and the ritual a race ( 10. 102. 7 ). It is a three-backed, 
triple-seated oar ( 9. 63. 17 ) ; the three backs are three daily 
savanas and the three seats are the three vedic formulas. The 
priests are the horses that carry the chariot of sacrifice when it is 
said that ' the seven swift steeds joy as usual ' ( 3. 4. 7 ). Like 
a horse the seer has bound himself to the pole anft> carries it 
( 5. 46. 1 ). The pole is a metapaorical expression for the sacri- 
ficial duties. Agni drives the chariot of Rta ( 3. 2. 8 ). Here Agni 
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is the leader of the sacrifice, Indra has guided the reins and the 
car of these with the horses of the chariot { 10. 93. 9 ). Again 
the priests are the horses. Yet the seers take up the reins like 
drivers of the chariot ( 10. 130. 7 ). 

The sacrifice is also a ship. Asivins are req lested to “ come in 
the ship of the poet’s songs. Asvins harness the car. The heaven’s 
wide vessel is their own, and their chariot waits on the shore of 
the floods”. (1.46.7,8). A part of their journery is to be in 
their chariot itself, while the other part is in a ship through the 
heavens. The atmospheric region is the sea, the heaven and the 
earth being the two shores, and the song of the poet becomes a 
ship. ‘ 0 Agni, grant to our chariot, to our home, a boat with 
constant oars and moving feet” ( 1. 140. 12 ). The boat is the 
sacrifice, the oars are the prie.Hl?, and the feet are the songs, 
(jods and offerings. The sacrifice is a ship that carries them 
safely ( 8. 42. 3 ; 10. 44. 6 ; 105. 9 ). It is a well-oared heavenly 
ship that does not allow the water in ( 10. 63. 10 ). It is well 
furnished with oars for transport ( 10. 101. 2 ), 

The sacrifice is also a thunderbolt ( 1. 8. 3 : 40. 8 ; 8. 56, 20 ; 
10. 144. 2 ) for it can equally quell the miscreants and enemies. 
It is also treated as a mighty cloth in the famous verse 
(6. 9. 2): 

“Nsham tantum navijSnainy otura 
No yam vayanti samare ’tamSnah 
The threads of the warp are the metres, and of the woof are the 
liturgical prayers Vind the ceremonial. Their combination brings 
forth the cloth of the sacrifice. It is regularly spun ( 10. 101. 2 ), 
It is the thread of ancient times that is to be spun ( 8. 13. 14 ; 10. 
53 . 6 ). The Gods have spun the sacrifice that stirs the mind ( 8. 
81. 21 ), Soma spuns the triply twisted thread ( 9. 86. 32 ). These 
refer to the three daily savanas. Agni has a lengthened thread 
(10. 69. 7 ). It is the sacrifice that is coming from a groat anti- 
quity, * It is drawn out with threads on every side stretched by 
innumerable ministers. The fathers sit beside the warp and exhort 
weaving. The Purusa has outspun it to the vault of heaven ; the 
pegs are fastened to the seat of worship and the sSma hymns are 
their weaving shuttles ’ ( 10. 130, 1. 2 ). This is an elaborate and 
luQid imagery of weaving applied to the intricate and subtle 
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sacrifice. The female weavers, night and dawn, interweave in 
concert the long extended thread, the web of worship. ' ( 2. 3. 1 ). 
At the approach of night, the devout has left off the web in the 
midst ; reweaving, the night weaves afresh ( 2 38, 4 ). The 
young parents, heaven and earth, weave the sacrifice duly to 
soma ( 9. 102. 7 ) 

Ploughing has provided another opportunity fo/ a different 
image regarding the sacrifice. All the ideas concerning plough- 
ing, sowing and reaping are applied in 10. 101. 3-6. 

“ Lay on the yokes, and fasten well the traces ; 
formed is the furrow, sow the seed within it. 

Through song may we find hearing fraught with plenty ; 
near to the ripened grain approach the sickle. 

Wise, through desire of bliss from Gods 
the skilful bind the traces fast. 

And lay the yokes on either side. 

Arrange the buckets in their pla )e ; 
securely fasten on the straps. 

We will pour forth the well that hath copious stream, 
fair flowing well that never fails. ” 

The pressing stones become the stone wheel and axes, and the 
place where the juice is extracted a cow-stall. The strainers of 
the juice are the coats of armour, and the protections ensured by 
the sacrifice are the Iron forts. The Blessing is the milk. The 
fingers that press are the tenfold girdle, the arms are the chariot 
poles, and the pestle is the horse ( 10. 101. 7-10 ). 

Soma is the head of the sacrifice ( 9. 17. 16 ), while Agni is the 
priest ( 7. 14. 2 ). “ The sister stands by the Mother and the priest 
exults at their approach like corn at the coming of rain (2. 5. 6). 
The sister is the dawn and the mother the earth. In Vidv&mitra’s 
eyes the priests become zealous bulls and Gods ( 3. 7. 7 ). And the 
finest image regarding the sacrifice is comparing it with ' gaura ’ 
and ‘ vrsabha ’. It is a four horned buffalo ( 4. 58. 2 ). It bas four 
horns, three feet, two heads and seven bands, the steer is bound 
with a triple bond and it loudly roars ( 4. 58. 3 ). The horns are 
the vedas, the feet are the daily savanas, the heads are the 
brahmaudana or pravargya cerenomies, and the hands are 
metres. The triple bond is made up of mantra, kalpa and 
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brfihmana. and the steer is the sacrifice. If the steer refers to 
iSiditya, SSyana observes, then the horns are the four cardinal 
points, the feet are morning, noon and evening, the heads are day 
and night, and the hands are the rays, while the triple bond is 
made up of the three regions. But Mahidhara's explanation is 
more probable. According to him the horns are the priests, the 
feet are the yedas, the heads are the sacrifices, and the hands are 
the metres. Patafijali interprets it as referring to grammar. This 
is the elusive nature of symbolic poetry. 

Thus the sacrifice is imaged as a chariot, a ship, a cloth, an 
act of agriculture and an animal. There is a conscious effort of 
driving, rowing, weaving or ploughing here, intensely stressing 
the aim and process of the ritual. The employment of this 
imagery has brought forth clearly a purely literary picture of the 
mechanical sacrificial technique. The snugs dealing with the ritual 
have become iu this way wonderful pieces of literary art. 

( iii ) Martial imagery 

hfartial exploits include the race, the chariot, the horses and 
other implements. The Vedio poets employed these things figura- 
tively too to bring forth some other ideas. As has already been 
noted the chariot came also to signify the sacrifice. Savitar and 
other solar phenomena have chariots implying the bright light, 
the rays figuring also as horses and reins. The chariot of Savitar 
is decked with pearls, of various colours and a golden pole, yoked 
by white footed horses ( 1. 35. 4, 5 ). The horses have pearly trap- 
pings (1. 126. 4). There are horses that have tails like the peacock's 
plumes ( 3. 45. 1 ). The seers deck the song like a horse for glory 
( 1. 61. 5 ). And Vasistha imagines the song as a chariot worked 
out in spirit ( 7. 64. 4 ), as it goes like a chariot direct to the gods. 
The resonant songs are the tawny horses that Ay eagerly to Agni 
( 7. 5. 5 ). Agni is lord of the horses ( 7. 1. 5 ), for his flames are 
viewed as steeds. And yet the song is a golden car of Indra 
( 1. 30. 16 ). 

Aitvins mount the car of the songs ( 1. 112. 2 ). DaksinS has 
a broad chariot, though she herself is one such ( 1. 12. 3, 1 ). 
Akvins restored Vandana, like a oar worn out with time (1. 119. 7). 
Agni is to be glorified like a most famous car (2. 2. 3), and many a 
time do the poets repeat that they fashion their songs as skilled 
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workmen carve their chariots. Herein lies the justification for their 
namiD!; the song a chariot or a horse. 

Dadbikra springs forth like a hero glad to join battle, whirling 
the car, and flying like the tempest (4. 38. 3). This beautiful image 
brings to the forefront the impetuous speed and valiancy of this 
supposed celestial horse. In the previous verse the poet has observ- 
ed^that this horse is like a valiant king to be honoured by all. But 
shortly after, it is said that the people cry loudly after him in 
battles, as if it were a thief who steals away a garment ( 4. 38. 5 ). 
This is the idea that suggests to the simple onlooker from a dis- 
tance, though it in reality is not so. And the poet has done full 
justice to his poetic imagination by giving life to these feelings 
and picturing them skilfully and delicately. 

The horse again is an image representing the clouds, waters 
and rivers. The swiftness of the steed’s movement is proverbial 
and it is but a quick jump to conceive of the swiftly flowing 
rivers as horses and mares. The Maruts lead forth the strong 
horse so that it may rain ( 1. 6. 46 ). Iloro it is evidently the 
raincloud, pictured as a steed. Agui is a neighing horse ( 1. 
173. 3) like the lightning ( 3. 35. 6 ). Usas is red in colour like a 
dappled mare ( 1. 30. 31 ; 4. 52. 2 ). The swiftly flowing rivers 
vip53 and sutudrl are like two inarea competing for the love of 
their lover. They move as it were like chariots ( 3. 33. 1, 2 ). The 
celestial Agni has rnares, whom he mounts and guidee. He makes 
them burst forth ( 3. 7. 3, 3 I Here the mares are the clouds and 
Agni is the lightning. The racing mares are made to represent 
the libations ofifared by the priests ( 1. 45. 3 ). The songs are the 
fleet-footed mares, eager for gUry ( 4. 41. 9 ). The strong stallions 
and the mates have a common dwelling place ( 10. 5. 2 ). The 
mares are the waters of the Armament. Again it is said that 
the mares fly quickly in order, as if it were a race ( 7. 8. 7, 1 ). 
Here they are the r vers. 

Further the horse is a day, the quick movement of the latter 
being the origin of the image. It is the peculiar horse of the 
gods, always represented by the light that hovers round them, 
The days are imaged as the racing steeds ( 1. 155 . 6 ). The footless 
maid, Ufas, has come with feet; and stretching her head and 
speaking loudly with her tongue, she has gone downward thirty 
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steps ( 6. 59. 6 ). These steps are the days here. TTsss, the 
daughter of the skies has a chariot, which ludra quelled and 
ruined to pieces, as she was rising up in her p.-ide. '* Indra 
crushed with his bolt the oar of Usas rending her slow steeds with 
his rapid ones ( 2. 15. 6, 7 ). This is the image of the gradual 
extinction of the dawn as the sun comes up. Her horse is white 
and fair ( 7. 77.*3 ). But the entire heaven itself is a courser, and 
Indra or the sun its child ( 10, 73. 10 ), while savitar is the strong 
courser ( 10. 141. 5 ). 

The flowing soma is the immortal horse ( 9. 9. 6 ) ; but be is 
decked like a prize winning stead ( 9. 85. 5 ), and yet he goes to 
Indra to gather booty like a chariot ( 9. 90. I ) ; for victory and 
for glory he hastens like a horse ( 9. 97. 25 ). The juice is seat 
to the sieve like a chariot horse, and the horse steps forward to 
thorgoal ( 9. 36. 1 ). The whole ninth book is full of images 
about the horse, the flowing soma, giving such an appearance. 

Agni is strong and impetuous like a war horse (1.36.8), 
while Indra is both a bull and a car ( 1. 54. 3 ). Agni is pleased 
like a strong steed ( 1. 69. 3 ), for he is the horse of the cloudy 
skies ( 1. 14, 9 ). And yet he is also the car ( 5. 18. 3 ). But his 
vigour is like a wide spreading net, and he goes like a powerful 
king with attendants ( 4. 4. 1 ). 

The war songs are full of beautiful images that impress 
the heart with the essential martial values and customs. To begin 
with, the soldiers are called the hunters ( 4. 20. 3 ). In his uni- 
form as the warrior seeks the lap of battle, his look is similar to 
that of the thundering rain-cloud ( 6. 75, 1 ). The string is the 
lady and her lover is the ear. As the soldier draws the string to 
his ear, she presses and holds her beloved in embraces, and 
whispers ( 6. 75. 3 ). The two ends of the bow meet like a woman 
and her lover, and carry their child, the arrow, like mothers 
( 6. 75. 4 ). The quiver is the father of many sons and daughters 
( 6. 75. 5 ). From behind, the reins declare the will of the chario- 
teer ( 6 ). The hoofs of the horses rain dust. The rathavabana 
that keeps the chariots in times of rest, is the oblation ( 8 ). The 
point of the arrow is made out of the horn of the deer, and so the 
poet pictures that the tooth is a deer, and the mouth iron, clothed 
in the feathers of an eagle ( 11, 15 ). The brace, ^yorn on thq 
1^1 i Annele, B. O. B, I. ] 
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archer’s arm, compasses the arm with serpent windings (14). 
The arrows fall where they like, like boys before they are left srith 
the lock of hair ( 16 ). And Vasistha has a similar imagery too. 
Tnrva&a who eagerly marched for battle to amass riches is like a 
fish urged by hunger ( 7. 18. 6 ). Those that fled from the battle 
field ran “ like cows unherded from the pasture, each clinging to a 
friend as chance directed ” ( 7. 18. 10 ). In the field they looked to 
heaven for help like thirsty men ( 7. 33. 5 ), for the horizon was 
seen all dark with dust ( 7. 83. 3 ). The swift horses of the deities 
are yoked by thought { 1. 14. 6 ). This kind of imagery is profuse 
afound the poets’ invitations to the deities. Its value is purely 
imaginative, for it is beyond sensual perception. It is not a 
creation of fancy, for the images of both the horses and their 
yoking live in the song. 

The h -Tsos are again the daugtitera of the car (1.50. 9) a«d 
the two bay stt'eds are also “like two slif'ht images of girls, 
Hiicrt'KJd, siaii>.iii, high " ( 4. 32. 23 ) But the pure bright rays 
of the s'.in ue his red steed-s ( 1 , 72. lO), And to add to this, 
references to the war dances are not wanting fn the text. The 
dancer Indra, has shattered ninety forts for his devotee ( 1. 130. 7 ). 
He is a dancer letting loose the floods and light ( 2 . 22. 4 ). He is 
clothed in a beautiful garment, and he displays himself like an 
active dancer ( 6 . 29. 3 ), The daughter of the sun mounts the car 
of the dancing heroes, the Atvins ( 6 . 63. 5 ). 

Indra sharpended the edges of bis bolt like a carving knife 
and hurled it on Ahi, He made the trees fall like a craftsman 
with an axe ( 1. 130. 4 ). And the peculiar golden bolt is bis 
friend ( 10. 50. 2 ). But, for the priests, the Vasatkftra is the bolt 
( 10. 144. 2 ), which is golden and can assume many forms and 
images like Indra. Vivasv&n's ten requested Indra and he threw 
down the water jar from the sky with the three fold hammer 
( 8 . 61. 8 ). The ten are the daughters of Vivasv&n representing 
the fingers or rriests, and the hammer is the ray of light or 
lightning itself. 

The Maruts are great lovers of ornaments and they have A 
Vivid physical descriptiCn in the samhits. They have rings, 
ipears, and daggers ( 1. 64. 10 ; 168. 3 ), and are born with glitter^ 
ftig spears ( 1. 81. 2 ; 37. 2 ), which evidently are the flashes of 
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.■lightning. Considering the meaning of the tarn Maruts in 
classical literature, and tlieir activity in Bgveda, the gorgeous 
description of these deities becomes relevant only v/hen we 
conceive a great image. 

Agni guards the donor like a well-sewn armour (1.31.15). 
He has a lofty arrow ( 4. 3. 7 ) which is but lightning. He slays 
the demons IJke an axe ; tlie stable things yield to him like trees, 
and he is a skilled archer ( 1. 127. 3). The priests bring him near 
like an axe from a car (3.2.1). Man’s seorificial food has 
sharpened him like an axe ( 3. 2. 10 ). He flashes forth like the 
keen axe (5.7.8) and his celestial axe is the thunder-holt 
( 5. 32, 10 ). To enjoy the beauty of his form, the poet be' olds 
the deity’s rapid rush like the edge of an axe ( 5. 48. 4 ). His 
tongues are the sickles as he eagerly advances to the tree.^. He 
is driven by wind and speeds with teeth of flame ( 1, 58. 4, 5 ). 
Like a herd that crops the grass, he shears the held with flasiting 
teeth and a beard of gold ( 5. 7. 7 ). His tongue is a hatchet and 
he is an archer who whets his splendour like the edge of 
iron ( 6. 3. 4 ). The wind blows upon his effulgent flames and 
drives them like the keen shafts of an archer ( 1. 148. 4 ). He 
spreads bis winged flames with his tongue ( 4. 4. 2 ). And again 
the earthly and heavenly powers of Indra unite as flag with flag 
in battle ( 1. 103. 1 ) 

( iv ) Imagery from nccupaiions 

The imagery from the occupations is very frequent and has 
an air of tediousnqps around it. Apart from this tedium it is 
interesting in a way, as it gives an insight into the poetic touch 
pervading even the common place. Carpentry is the most resource- 
ful of all occupations in tho vedic times form the paint of view of 
imagery. Verse making Is often compared to it ( 1. 61. 4; 94, 1 ; 
130. 6; 5. 29. 15 ). The songs are fair and well made like robes 
( 5. 29. 15 ), and the poet imagines a thought like a workman 
( 3. 38. 1 ). In addition to this figure, carpentry plays a vital part 
in the system of images. Indra sharpened the edge of bis bolt like 
a carving knife to hurl it against the foes ( 1. 130. 4 ). The wolf 
that threatened Trita crouched and slunk away " contracting its 
limbs like a carpenter who bends over bis work till his back 
aches" (1. 105, 18). The soma drops are requested to bring to 
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the poets their wish as a carpenter brings his newly made wheel 
( 9. 21. 6 ). The capital joke on the carpenter is in the beautiful 
little song 9. 112. The smith with the ripe and seasoned plants, 
with the feathers of the birds of the air. with the stones and with 
the enkindled flames, seeks him who has a store of gold ( 9. 112. 
2 ). The plants here stand for the arrows. 

Like a smelter, Trita fans Agni and sharpens him ( 5. 9. 5 ). 
Agni smelts the woods like a smelter ( 6. 3. 4 ). Just as a black- 
smith blows up bis fire, melts bis metal, and brings forth the 
objects, so did Brahmanaspati produce all the beings with blast and 
smelling ( 10. 72. 2 ). The divine Angirasas smelt like ores their 
human generatione ( 4. 2. 17 ). Here smelting has iho signific- 
ance of purifying and sanctifying. The arms of Visvakarman 
become wings in producing heaven and earth (10.81.3); with 
the wings he fans the flame and smelts. The conception of the 
world tree is dominant in the minds of the seers ; and a poet is 
eager to know the tree and the wood that produced it, out of 
which heaven and earth are fashioned ( 10. 31. 7 ; 81. 4 ). 

Tndra brought together the two worlds like a skin ( 8. 6. 5 ), 
but Agni made these two bowls, heaven and earth, part asunder 
like two skins ( 6. 8. 3 ). The deity rolled up darkness like a 
piece of leather ( 7. ()3. 1 ). And Pusan is requested to “ bring 
the six, bound closely, like one who ploughs with the bulls brings 
the corn ” ( 1. 23. 15 ). The six are the seasons. The Asivins have 
ploughed the first harvest in the sky ( 8. 22. 6 ) ; they sowed and 
milked out the food for man ( 1. 117. 21 ). ' The newest song is 

sung to the youthful purifying bulls like a tiller to his steers ” 
( 8. 20. 19 ). The bulls are the Maruts that send the delicious rain. 

The sacrifice is treated many a time as weaving and spinning. 
The same imagery has also been applied to the song ( 1. 113. 17 ), 
and it only implies the dexterous weaving of the complex images, 
feelings, sensations and ideas into a single whole, Pusan weaves 
the raiment of the sheep and makes it beautiful ( 10. 26. 6 ). As 
S&yapa observes, he has made the vesture all around pure and 
bright with bis heat and light. Again it is said that the irreli- 
gious obtain vSk sinfully ; and spin out their thread in ignorance 
like spinsters ( 10. 71. 9 ). Pu^n is requested to sharpen the 
•eers like a razor in the barber’s hands ( 8, 4. 16 ). When the 
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wind blown on and fans Agnl as he marcbes he shaTes the 
earth as a barber does a beard ( 10, 142. 4 ). The shining 
bulls, Maruts, have overcome the challengers in every fight 
like celebrated boxers ( 8. 20. 20 ). The poet wishes that the 
soma drops might cheer Indra when they come to him like to a 
trafficker ( 8. 45. 14 ) ; for, he alone can know the value of their 
sincerity anQ devotion, and reward them deservingly. Yet Indra 
excels in strength all the usurers and traffickers that see the day 
( 8. 55. 10 ). 

Just as a gambler piles up his earnings in a game, so Indra 
gained the sun ( 10. 43. 5 ), and won the advantage ( 10. 42. 9 ). 
The gods chastised the poets as a father punished bis glambling 
son ( 2. 29. 5 ) ; but Indra seizes the riches of bis enemy exactly 
like a gambler ( 2. 12. 4 ). On the eve of a battle the poet “ calls 
on the Alvins fur help in a luckless game ”( 1. 112. 24 ). This is 
a metaphor from dicing representing the difficult-times. The 
dice itself is a swift moving horse (10.34.4). The dice is 
armed with goads and hooks, deceiving and tormenting the 
individuals ( 10. 34. 7 ). Like Savitar who is satyadharmS, the 
troop of the dice sports in joy ; they do not bend even to the 
anger of the greatest, but on the other band the king himself pays 
homage to them ( 10. 34. 8 ). They are handless and force the 
man who has the hands to serve them ; like lumps of magic 
charcoal they are cast on the board. Though by themselves they 
are cold, they turn the heart to ashes ( 10. 34. 9 ). The vedic poet 
has exhibited his extraordinary powers of imagination and 
pictorial powers while he said that the grave is the house of clay 
t7. 89. 1). 

( V ) Imagtry from gold 

Pischel and Geldner observe that the two important things in 
Ggveda are the sesrch for gold, and the highly developed 
hetaerism* . Though this is an exaggeration, still gold has 
occupied a prominent place in the figurative and practical spheres 
as well. At certain places gold and other terms meaning riches, 
do not seem to have that idea, but some aesthetic or spiritul happi* 
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ness. Probably the mystic experience of the son has given rise 
to this figurative chain of ideas. 

Savitar is preeminently golden. He has a chariot decked 
with pearls and with a golden pole ( 1. 35. 4 ). He has 
golden eyes and hands ( 1. 35. 8 to 10 ; 23. 5 ; 6. 50. 8 ; 7. 38. 2 ). 
Like the thunderer Indra, he is golden armed ( 7. 34. 4 ). Hc is 
golden and sublime, and his arms stretch up to i4he ertiemest 
limits of the skies ( 7. 63. 4; 45. 2 ). The radiant sun is the fount 
of joy to all as be ascends the high shining fioods with his golden 
hair ( 10 . 37. 8 , 9 ). Heaven has streams of golden hue, and earth 
the tints of green and gold : and between this golden pair, the 
golden one, the sun, moves ( 3. 44. 3 ) ; and he is the golden bull 
that illumines the realms of light with his golden weapons and 
thunder ( 3. 44. 4 ). The Maruts shine in their ears as the gold 
gleams above in the skies ( 5. 61. 12 ). This gold is the sun. 

Indra has a golden coloured chariot ( 3. 44. 1 ; 1. 56. 1 ). The 
fellies of the golden car of the Advins scatter crops ( 1. 139. 3 ) 
Their golden chariot has bright fellies and is drawn by vigorous 
horses ( 7. 69. 1 ). The seat, shaft, axle, wheels and reins are all 
golden ( 8. 5. 28, 29 ). And seven gold horses, representing the 
rays of light, carry the sun ( 7. 60. 3 ), while the hymner himse' f 
is a gold girt horse ( 4. 2. 8 ). 

The Maruts deck themselves in glory having divine lightning 
on their bands and helms of gold on their heads ( 8. 7. 25 ). They 
have gold footed steeds, and golden swords ( 8. 7. 27, 32 ). Brhas* 
pati also shares the golden sword with them ( 7. 97. 7 ), while 
Fo^an is the best wielder of the golden sword ( 2. 42. 6 ). The 
Maruts have golden chains on their breasts, and golden 
visors on their heads ( 5. 54. 11 ). They are lustrous in 
their bright robes as the golden ornaments lay on their beautiful 
limbs ( 1. 85. 3 ). Glittering ornaments and golden chains are 
on their breasts? as the deer skins rest on their shoulders 
;(1. 166. 10\ They deck the universe with all ornaments and 
for aluminonsshow they accelerate their splendours ( 7. 57. 4 ). 
They have golden mantles ( 5, 55. 6 ), while Varuna .wears a 
lustrous golden mail ( 1. 25, 13 ). The belt of India, is preeminent- 
■ ly..golden. C 8.-5.7r.3 )r-though-Bihaspati has an iron-one. -Tho-eong 
10. 96 plays with the derivatives of h^ from the beginning 
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fothe emd, fligniffing taking delight, loveable, tawny, green, 
yellow or golden. It is a song about the horses of Indra. 
Indra’s horses have golden tints ( 1 ). He is sung in the golden 
place, and has tawny steeds. He is offered the yellow drops ( 2 ). 
His bolt has the hues of iron and gold and is tawny. All forms 
of golden hue are set In Indra (3). The tawny-hued iron bolt 
had a yellow flaw ( 4 ). Indra's hair is golden and he is gold-hued 
from birth ( 5 ). The gold hued soma drops run to gratify his 
wish ( 6, 7 ). He is the iron one with yellow beard, hair, and 
jaws ( 8, 9 )• and golden visors ( 12 ). 

Agni is a golden bearded youth ( 10. 46. 5 ), and he is the 
golden hero that Shines pure in his splendour ( 7. 10. 1 ). He is ' 
the golden reed among the streams ( 4. 58. 5 ), presumably the 
oelestibl lightning. And the sun has a golden oar, and jewelled 
neck ( 1. 122. 14 ). the ASvins march on the paths of gold ( 8. 5. 
11 ; 8. 1 ), and are termed Rudravartanl referring to the red and 
bright light. ' Their oar is decked with a sun-bright canopy 
With their golden forms ( 8. 8. 2 ). It has a triple seat and golden 
reins wandering throughout the universe ( 8. 22. 5, 9 ). 

In a famous riddle song we read that “ One is brown and 
active youth ; he decks the golden one with ornament ” ( 8. 29. 1 ). 
And as Ludwig observes, " the yellow soma juioe Is itself an 
ornament to the gold on the priest’s finger. ” ‘ Soma longs for 
gold and lows accordingly ( 9. 27. 4 ), and fingers that press it 
with golden rings probably are the glittering maids and glorious 
sisters ( 9. 65. 1 ). ^Tbe priests cleanse this animal with gold and 
grasp it ( 9. 86. 43 ). Men decked with gold decorate his golden 
tendril ( 9. 96. 2 ). And finally he becomes the golden coloured one 
( 9 96. 24 ). 

{ vi ) Imagery from cattle and ammais 

1?he itgveda represents a simple civilization whose governing 
principle was the worship of beauty. Some spholars have charact- 
erised it as pastoral. But there is only the aureole of pastoraliem 
breathing the spirit of freshness, innocence and spontaneity, 
around the songs collected in the text. Various types of animals 
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play an important part in the figurative language of the Vedio 
poets. This does not mean that it was a pastoral civilizationt for 
it insists on the beauty in the natural. 

The Maruts eat up the forests like wild elephants as they 
assume their strength among the bright red fiames ( 1. 64. 7 }. The 
elephant eats its firm hard food with swiftness ( 6. 4. 5 ), and this 
is the tree. Indra is a wild elephant invested with might and 
wielding the weapons like a dreadful lion ( 4. 16. 14 ). Indra 
cannot be compelled to do any thing like a wild elephant that 
ruBheS:On this way and that, mad with heat ; yet, the poet asks 
him to come to the draught ( 8. 33. S ). And he that seeks Indra’a 
enmity will fight like a stately elephant on a hill ( 8. 45. 5 ). 
This comparison has a vague air around it. When people decorate 
soma like a docile king of the elephants, he sits like a falcon in 
the wood ( 9. 57. 3 ). As hunters follow two wild elepbanta, the 
seers invoke Asivins with oblations ( 10. 40. 4 }. 

The Maruts roar like lions, but are beautiful like antelopes 
( 1. 64. 8 ). This is a bizarre figure. They are clothed in robes 
of rain and roar like lions ( 3. 26. 5 ). When parjanya fills the 
sky with the rain-cloud, the roaring of this lion echoes ( 5. 83. 3 ). 
Tvastar’s worlds revere the lion ( 1. 95. 5 ), who is Agni himself. 
But he is born both as a lion and as a loudly bellowing bull 
( 3. 2. 11 ). Paura advanced to the ambush to be captured like a 
lion { 5. 74, 4 ), 

The demon is a dog ( 7. 104. 20 ). The foe is the dog that 
barks at him ( 1. 182. 4 ). He is the ass that brays in discordant 
tones ( 1. 29. 5 ). The images of the animals play a prominent 
part in the poetic oonceptious of the cloud, bull, soma and the 
like. There is an unsolvable riddle when the poet observed that 
'* the jackal drives the wild boar from the brushwood ’’ ( 10. 28. 4, 
10, 11 ). Brhaspati won with the help of the strong and mighty 
wild boars ( 10. 67. 7 ), which are undoubtedly the fierce Maruts. 

It is said that no other wild bull knows his drinking place 
like Indra ( 7. 98. 1 ). The Akvlns have to drink the juice like 
two wild bulls ( 8. 76. 1 ). Agni has fled from bis duties in terror, 
like a wild bull from the bowstring of the hunter ( 10. 51, 6 ). 
Indra is requested to come to the soma offering and drink it like 
a thirsty gaura ( 1, 16. 5 ), The mighty rain cloud is the paurq 
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ODtlmal formed with the waterfloeds. It lows in the heaT«Be> 
the seas of water hare their origins here ( 1. 164. 41, 42 X The 
Ai^rinB that fijr like Etarlings to the forest trees, like swaaa thud 
travel on their way, and like a pair of hawks, come in searph of 
soma like buffaloes ( 8, 35. 7 to 9 X Again, curiously enough n'P 
read that the soma drops which are like waves of waters flow to 
the vats like the buffaloes to the woods ( 9. 33. 1 X Indra is to 
come to soma like the thirsty gaura that goes to the desert's 
water pool ( 8. 4. 3 ) ; and he is to drink the juice as a gaura dpeg 
a lake ( 8. 45. 24 X And yet soma too is the wild bull. The s^es 
longed to meet him ; they approached to hear the bellow of the 
wild bull ( 10. 123. 4 X The bellow is the sound of the dropping 
juice. And yet it is the wild buffalos that Indra eooked ion his 
parents ( 8. 58. 15 X 

Indra is the ram ( Vrsabha } that hastens with his treopsi fibs 
Maruts (1. 10. 2 X He is the ram and the sea of weami that 
fought valiantly ( 1. 51. 1 ). He is the ram that finds the light H 
heaven ( 1. 51. 1 ; 8. 86. 12 X Yet he once came to the sen of 
Eanva in the shape of a ram ( 8. 2. 40 X The Vedio poet was often 
fond of the word Vrsan and its derivatives ; and the play upon 
this word is many times intentional. At times it is even used 
as a slang. ' Almost all the gods are spoken of as Vrsabhaa. 
Indra, Agni, Sarya, Dyaus, Visnu, Budra, Brbaspati, Parjanya 
{ 4, 56. 1 ; 6. 49. 6 ), Prsni ( 4. 3. 10 ), the guiding deity of the year 
( 3. 56. 3 ), Maruts ( 5. 87. 1 ; 1. 64. 2 etc. ), Vfita. the rain-oloud 
( 1. 79. 2 ; 164. 41 ), aje all called bulls. Even the thunderbolt is 
a bull that waits constantly on Indra ( 10. 89. 9 ; 1. 131. 3 X The 
chariot of the Alvins is a strong bull that comes like a cloud 
( 1. 181. 6 X Even the institutor of the sacrifice and soma are 
bulls ( 1. 164. 43 ), Vipfit and Sutudri are not only a pair of msMs 
and cows but also bulls. The stars too are bulls (1. 105. 10); and so 
are the pressing stones (10. 94. 3, 6). The fuel is the lair of the ball, 
Agni ( 4. 1. 12 X The cloud is a wild boar shooting through the 
mountain ( 1. 61. 7 X Tliey are the boars that rush with the tutike 
of iron ( 1. 88. 5 ). Bat the cloud is also hound, a steed, and a 
camel (8. 46. 28), these being the various creations of fancy at 
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the appearance of the cloud driven by winds, Indra killed iho 
ravening boar ( 8. 66. 10 ) ; and yet soma is the boar that advances 
singing ( 9. 97. 9 ). 

The godless man is often imagined to be the wicked and 
inauspicious wolf ( 1. 42. 2 ). The rim of the stone shakes soma 
like a wolf worrying sheep ( 8. 34. 3 ). There is always something 
dark and injurious associated with the wolf ( 1. 183. 4 ). And 
even to the wicked wolf, Agni gave food ( 6. 13, 5 ; cf. 7. 68. 8 ). 
The robber is a savage wolf that rends the sheep ( 7. 38. 7 ; 8. 
35, 8 ). The Adityas are requested to rescue them, the bound 
thievea,*from the mouths of the ravening wolves ( 8. 56 14 ). The 
Afrvins freed the quail from the jaws of the wolf (1. 112, 8; 116. 14; 
117. 16 ; to. 39. 13 ). The wolf was already swallowing it. 
YSska believed that the wolf was the bright sun. This is an oft 
recurring image and the quail is the dawn swallowed by the 
dark night. The Asvins are the gods of light who roECued her. 
Purhravas and Urvafil refer to the ravenous and evil-omened 
wolves that will devour the hero ( 10. 95. 14, 15 ). These evidently 
imply the night, if Fururavas is the sun and Utvail the dawn. 

The wolf again plays a vital role in the ballad of Trita (1.105). 
“ Torturing oaves consumed him like the wolf assailing the thirsty 
deer.” Once while he was going, a red wolf saw him. It " crept 
away oontracting its limbs like a carpenter bending over bis work 
till bis back aches. According to the story in Brhaddevatft and 
other works, Trita and bis brothers were chased by actual wolves. 
But Ssyapa reads the meaning of moon for vrka, and it is possi* 
ble.that Trita is the sun. 

The eagle leaves his talon as a snared lion leaves the trap 
that entangled him ( 10. 28. 10 ). The spotted deer that move 
swift as thought have an important role in the conception 
of the Maruts. * If the poets were immortal and Maruts mortal, 
then the singer will never be bated like an unwelcome deer in a. 
meadow specially meant for the cows ’ ( 1, 38. 5 ). Like the deer 
with unsubdued splendour the Maruts marched and lowered the 
hill that gives rain ( 5. 54, 5 }. The bill here is evidently the, 
cloud. The other worshippers chase Indra with milk as hunters 
chase a deer ( 8. 2. 6 ) ; yet the deity prefers the poet’s imperfect 
offerings alone, as they are sincerely offered. Tke tiomn juice 
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is like a swift deer ( 9. 32. 4 ) ; and yet the poet, invokes ladra to 
come to the drinking place like a thirsty antelope ( 8. 4. 10 ). 

The Asvins bring the singers their honey like labouring bees, 
like bees into the hide that is inverted ( 10. 106. 10 ). The inverted 
waterskin is honey. “ The hea bears the honey of the Asvins 
in her moiith, as the maid carries it purified in her hand ”, as a 
lady resorts fo her secret appointed place with her lover (10.40.6). 

( vii ) Imagery from birds 

Birds of the air symbolise swiftness, fight into the unseen 
regions, soaring higher and higher. The Bgvedic poet who felt 
that he has to dive deeper and deeper into the locked-up mysteries 
of the universe began to picture even his Absolute as a 
bird. The birds have rays of light and are even drawn by 
horses and reins. Agni fled in haste to the waters to conceal 
himself, and he pants like a swan sitting in the foods ( 1. 65. 5 ). 
The celestial horses of the sun reach the heavens and put forth 
their strength like swans in order ( 1. 163. 10 ). DadhikrS is a 
swan that seats itself in light and purity ( 4. 40. 5 ), and this 
swan is the Absolute. The chariot of the Alvins is drawn 
by swans that are strong, gold pinioned and full of meath 
( 4. 45. 4 ). And yet the Asvins have to fly like swans to 
the place where the soma juice is pressed ( 5. 78. 1 to 3 ; 
8. 35. 8). Soma makes every one sing his song like a 
swan ( 9. 32. 3 ) ; and yet the singers are the swans ( 9. 97. 8. ). 
The Maruts are the swans with purple backs that decorate 
the beauty of their forms in secret ( 7. 59. 7 ). Finally, the 
sun who is the friend of the celestial Vraters is the swan ( 10. 
124. 9 ). The Akvins come with the swift vigour of the falcon 
(1. 118. 11; 5. 78. 4). And yet it is observed that they are 
roused by the song of praise like a young bird that sits rejoicing 
on the tree ( 10. 29. 1 }. The streams of the rivers flow like birds 
to their resting places ( 2. 29. 15 ). And yet these birds are over- 
come by another greater bird. Indra crossed the ninety nine 
rivers like a frightened hawk across the regions ( 1. 32, 14 }. Indra 
figures as the nest of a bird also. The poet flies to Indra like a 
falcon to his cherished eyrie ( 1. 33. 2 ). The most bizarra example 
is the coupling up of the bird and the horte. A6vin9 fly like 
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fftteedw witb their winged steeds ( 5. 74. 9 ). The horses of Iiidra 
come quickly like rivers down a descent, and like birds attracted 
to the bait, being held in by reins ( 8. 46. 14 ). The san is the red 
bird with strong wings entering the abode of the primeval father ; 
and yet he is a spotted stone placed in the midst of heaven (5. 47. 3) 
He is not only the bird ( 1. 72. 9 ), but also a horse. He is a bird 
that flew from below through the skies ; he has an finsurpassable 
splendour and is a horse that has a pleasant path ( 1. 163. 6, 7 ). 
Here it is the sacrificial horse that is figured both as the bird and 
as the sun. The celestial bird, sun, is also Sarasvat, the contort 
of Savasvatl ( 1. 164. 42 ). The Supreme Being is “ divyah as 
Buparpo garutmSn ” ( 1. 164. 46 ), ‘ the divine beautiful winged 
feloon . ' The figure of the falcon is symbolic of the speed and 
soaring up into the highest heavens. 

Agni protects the beloved and lofty place of the bird, sun 
(3. 5. 5 ). This lofty place is the altar. Ahgirasas have thrown 
o{>en the cows' stalls ; and the best place of the earth is guarded 
by tbs bird ( 4. 5. 8 ). The cows’ stalls are only the regions of the 
dbwns, the cows representing either the dawns or their rays. 
“ Lnt not the enemy snare by day the neck of that celestial bird, 
sun ” ( 6. 48. 17 ). Agni is “ the sea, born many a time ; he views 
the hearts within us ; he hides him in the bosom of the secret 
Coilple. The bird lives in the middle of the fountain. Inhabiting 
'^one dwelling place in common, the strong stallions and mares 
have come together ” (10. 5. 1, 2). The secret couple represents 
the two fire sticks. The bird is the sun and the sea the fountain 
hs the atinospheric region, the source of light. The stallions are 
the flames or rays of light, and the mares the waters of the firma* 
Itfeht. l*broughout Agni is treated as the sun here. 

Indra is identified with the sun, the red bird that had no nest 
to five in, even from the early days ( 10. 55. 6 ). And yet the two 
hdjr steeds of Indra have pursued the tail plumes of the bird 
(10.103.2). This is evidently an image of Indra obasiniE the 
'Sbn. The sun is the messenger of Varuna, the strong winged hied 
%Otfnting the heavens. This bird hastens to the home of Yama. 
He cotnes near the ocean like a spark looking up to the heaven 
WiHitfae eye of a vulture (10.123. 6,8). The flying horses of 
'the Advias 8*^6 the red birds ( 4. 43. 6 b They are the strong 
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pinioned swans swimming the floods for soma drops, and the 
Afivins ooine to the offerings like flies ( 4. 45, 4 ). 

Agni is the falcon of the sky ( 7. 15. 4 ). Soma is the falcon 
that dips into the jars, yet moving into the vats of wood roaring 
(9.67.14). Soma is the heavenly falcon-" divyah suparnah” 

( 9. 71. 9 ). The Maruts also are the falcons of heaven ( 10. 92. 6 >. 
The story ofr the brirging of Soma by the strong pinioned bird, 
the falcon’s child, is too well known ( 10. 144, 4 ; 4. 26, 28 ). 

Agni is the bird of the firmament ( 2. 2. 4 ), Seven singers 
with five adhvaryus protect the beloved place of the bird, and the 
willing bulls rejoice them ( 3. 7. 7 ). The bird is Agni while the 
bulls are the priests. The stars are the birds of beauteous pinion 
that sit in the midst of the skies ( 1. 105. 11 ), And Parjanya is 
the father of the mighty bird soma ( 9. 82. 3 ). The soars have to 
sing soma as a lover does to his beloved ; and yet tftie soma settles 
in the goblets as a bird that flies to settle in the wood { 9. 96. 23 ). 
Soma is the purple coloured eagle that looks down on the waters 
( 10. 30. 2 ), It is the eagle that has fled to the heaven ; and the 
songs kiss the child, the gold hued bird (9. 85. 11 ). Here soma 
is evidently the Moon. The heavenly eagle, soma, looks down 
( 9. 97. 33 ). But the pressing stones also are conceived of as 
eagles. " The eagles have sent forth their cry aloft in heaven ; 
in the sky’s vault the dark impetuous ones have danced” 
( 10. 94, 5 ). Yet Savitar has a strong pinioned eagle ( 10. 149. 3 ), 
which is probably the moon. 

There is a triplet about suparna in the great hymn of Dlrgha- 
tamas ( 1. 164. 20 to 22 ). Scholars and cirtics have variously 
interpreted the symbolism underlying the conception of the birds. 
** There are two birds with beautiful wings closely associated 
in friendship and are colleagues. They have found shelter in 
the same tree. One of them eats the sweet fig tree’s fruit, while 
the other simply beholds without eating. The wise guardian of 
the universe is there where these fair birds eternally sing in 
the sacred assemblies ; and he found his entrance into me. 
Upon the top of the tree where these birds eat the sweet 
fruit and where they all rest and generate their progeny, the 
fig is luscious. None gains it who knows not his father ”, 
These birds refer to him who has spiritual knowledge and to him 
who has only the empirical knowledge. 
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Ships and the crossing of the seas and the rivers are too 
well known to the seers. They took the ship to symbolise their 
getting over difficulties and bondage, sin and frivolity. At the 
impetuous march of the Maruts, the earth quivers and reels in 
terror just as a loaded ship that shakes lets the waters in ( 5. 59. % ). 
But over the broad fields of the skies they drive afong like ships 
(5. 54. 4). Further we are told that the Alvins launched four 
ships and saved the son of Tugra, who was cast headlong into the 
waters and consequently plunged into the deep darkness ( 1. 
183. 6 ). “ Tugra left Bhujyu in the cloud of waters and the 
Alvins brought him back in animated vessels, traversing the air, 
unwetted by the billows” ( 1. 116. 3), and it was a ship with 
hundred oars ( 1. 116. 5 ). Surya climbed up the lustrous ocean 
yoking his fair backed tawny steeds ; but the wise have drawn 
him like a ship through the waters, and the floods yielded 
( 5. 45. 10 ). Pusan’s golden ships march across the ocean lying 
in the atmospheric region ( 6. 58. 3 ). Here the ocean is only the 
firmament. 

Varupa placed Vasi^ia in a boat ; and they both together 
embarked on the same ship and urged it into the midst of the ocean. 
As they rode over the ridges of the waters, they swung within 
that swing and remained happy ” ( 7. 88. 3, 4 ). The thought of the 
poet is dispatched to Indra as by a boat over the rivers ( 8. 85. 11 ). 
Soma sends forth his voice like one who drives bis boat ( 9. 95. 2 ). 
The poets “ send sweet speeches to Indra add with hymns they 
speed them like the boats through the waters ” ( 10. 116. 9 ). They 
further Indra like a ship and set themselves to the chariot-pole 
of strength (1.131.2). They want boats with moving feet 
and constant oarage ( 1. 140. 12 ), and this image represents the 
sacrifice. 

Many a time do the poets speak of the over-coming of troubles 
and difficulties as crossing the waters safely with a ship. Farupa 
and Mitra are requested to bear them over trouble as a ship over 
waters ( 7. 65. 3 ). The Vasus have to carry them beyond all 
trouble and distress borne in their ship (8. 18. 17). Soma wilt 
carry them away with skill as in a boat over waters ( 9. 70. 10 ). 
Agni has to bear them over all woes and dangers as in a boat 
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tfoross a river ( 5. 4. 9 ). The Gods have to transport them over 
many troubles as over water-floods in ships ( 1. 97. 8 ; 8. 79. 8 ), 
for “ the ships of truth have borne the pious men across " ( 9. 
73. 1 ). And the poet is eager to safeguard his well-being, for he 
requests : " Let not the sinful tyranny of any fiercely hating foe 
smite us, as billows smite a ship ( 8. 64. 9 }. 

The sacrifice is many a time treated as a ship, and so is the 
hymn. The final stroke appears in depicting the funeral pile. 
The spirit of the dead child mounts a new and wheelless oar, 
having only one pole and turning every way. This he fashioned 
mentally ( 10. 135. 3 ) by being burnt on the pile. The s&man 
followed close the oar that has rolled to them from the sages, 
and is laid together on a ship ( 10. 135. 4 ). The ship is the 
funeral pile. 

The blending of the martial and the naval imagery is very 
happily achieved in 1. 48. 3 : “ Usas has dawned ; she is the 
goddess, driving forth the cars, which fix their thoughts on her, 
as she approachep, like the seekers of glory on the floods ” The 
appearance of the dawns sets the cars and the ships in action 
after their anchoring during the nights. 

( ix ) Imagery of the sea 

The sea has a unique part to piay in the Bgvedic imagery. 
The poet saw the sea below on earth. But the atmospheric 
regions which sent forth rain through the clouds are conceived 
as eimilar to the seas. The entire atmospheric reigons have 
become a sea mainly because of the unfathomable nature of tbe 
universe. It is profound. Further, the poets usually speak of a 
tree that stood fixed surrounding the sea. The son of Tugra 
clung to that praying for tbe aid of tbe Asvins, who bore him 
off safely “ like twigs, of which some winged creature may take 
hold ” ( 1. 189. 7 ). The heaven is a leafless and shadowless tree, 
overshadowing the earth ( 10. 27. 14 ). 

Indra himself is the flood ( 1. 11. 6 ), the sea of plenty. Savitar 
is the child of tbe waters ( 1. 22. 6 ; 6. 50. 13 ). Agni is the offspr* 
ing of the floods ( 1. 122. 4 ), and sits on the earth with precious 
things ( 1, 143. 1 ), This child of waters ( 3. 9. 1 ) neighs loudly 
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like a ohatger ; yai he has the flaming hair that destroys tiik 
forests ( 5. 41. 10). “ Like a rushing flood loosed quickly, Agni 
barns the deserts, like a guilty thief ( 6. 12. 5 ), 

The poet has produced the noblest song from bis soul like the 
rain from the oloud ( 7. 94. 1 ). The floods of heaven descend on 
the frogs that lie in the pool’s bed as on a dry skin ( 7. 103. 2 ), 
The warring heroes can conquer any foe like the *fieroe water* 
flood repelling the furious ones ( 8. 25. 15 ). The waters of the sky 
are the doors that are to be opened ( 8. 5. 21 ). The mansion of the 
Atvins is oonstructed above the sea ( 8. 10. 1 ). The bolt of Indra 
lies deep in the ocean surrounded by the waters ( 8. 89. 9 ), The 
qea is again symbolic of the unfathomed greatness ( 7. 83. 8). The 
aaers enhsnaed the might of Indra who spread himself like an 
ocean ( 8. 3. 4 ). All men bow down to Indra as rivers to tiie sea 
( 8. 6. 4 ). The songs make Indra strong as rivers swell the ocean 
( 8. 6. 35 j 87. 8 ). The rivers are viewed as horses or mares. Slndhu 
moves on like a dappled mare that is beautiful ( 10. 75. 7 ). She hag 
yoked her light-rolling car drawn by horses ( 10. 75. 9 ). Vip&si, 
and Sutudri swiftly move like two contending mares with loosened 
rein, and like two bright cows that lick their calves ( 3. 33. 1 ). 
They move to the ocean as if they were on their chariots ( 3. 33. 2 ). 
They give way to the poet by bending low like a mother that 
sucks her child, and like a maiden that yields an embrace to her 
lover (3.33.10). And yet they area pair of bulls ( 3. 33. 13 ), 
Sindbu rushes on bellowing like a bull, and like floods of rain that 
fall from the clouds ( 10. 75. 3 ). Tbe roaring livers run to sindhu 
like mothers to their calves, and like cows with their milk ; yet 
sindhu leads these rivers like a warrior king his armies ( 10. 75. 4). 

The floods have caught the colour of Varuna like womenfolk 
as they shone ( 10. 124. 7 ). The sun moves in friendship with 
the celestial waters, being the friend of the Hoods ( 10. 124. 3 ). 
Soma is the sea, as both bring forth the rain ( 9. 86. 29 ). Agni is 
the sea bolding the treasures ( 10. 5. 1 ). The name of tbe Maints 
extends like a sea ( 8. 20. 13 ). Indra receives tbe rivers that 
axe spread every where, like a watery ocean ( 1. 55. 2 ). All the 
sacrificial viands wait on Agni as the seven mighty rivers seek 
tkf ocean ( 1. 71. 7 ). Tbe viands bold A^i as floodg bold an 
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Islapd ( 1. 169. 3 ). Soma fills Indra to the brim like the sea 
(1.52.4), Finally Indra's belly is made similar to the seii 
( 1. 30. 3 ). Yet Indra was filled full with splendour aa a jar wijth 
water ( 4. 20. 6 ). V^tra, after he was quelled by Indra lies li^e a 
bank-bursting river; the waters take courage and flow above 
him (1. 32. 8 ). The waters flow into the throat of Varuna as if 
it were a p4pe with ample mouth ( 8. 58. 12 ). The throat of 
Varupa is the sea to whioh all the rivers flow. The soma drQPS 
flow to Indra as rivers to the sea ( 8> 81. 22 ). 

The chariot of the AEivins travels in the sea ( 1. 30, 18 ), and 
round the sea of air (1. 180. 1 ). They are the sons of ihe sea, and 
yoke their oar to come to the other shore in the ship of the sdnha^ 
The heaven’s wide vessel is their own ; and their chariot waits 
on the flood’s shore ( 1. 46. 2. 7, 8 ). The horse, symbolised as the 

■ ' • It' 

sun, neighed springing into life and proceeding froip the sea (1, 
l^S. 1 ), the atmospheric region. The teams of the horses belfong* 
ing to the Maruis speed on the extremcst limit of the sea (1. 1^p7. 
2 ), the skirts of the sea of air. The Maruts travel through the seM 
( 5. 73. 8 ). “ They bathe their steeds and hasten through the firma* 
ment ; they spread abroad their radiance through the sea of 
cloud ” ( 5. 59. 1 ). Agni is born in the floods ( 8. 43. 28 ), as lightn- 
ing. The poet requests the waters to give him the most ausplofous 
juice like mothers in their affectionate love ( ICi. 9. 2 ). P,opa 
delights and joys in their waters as a young man wlp fair an^ 
pleasant damsels ( lj9. 30. 5 ). And agpin the waters are “ the 
maidens that low to the youthful gallant soma who comes with 
love to them who yearn to meet him ” ( 10. 30. 6 ). 

(x) Imagery of the dmd 

The mountain and the cloud often collide in the imagery and 
become identical in treatment. At times there seems to be a cons- 
oious pun on the words. The cloud becomes a rock, a fort, a 
prison in which the waters are arrested. The whole atmoa^he.ric 
region is the cow, whose odder is the cloud-mountain. The watera 
become the milk. Indra has unclosed the prisons of the wnjtera 
and seized the treasure in the mountain ( 1. 51. 4 ). Soma will 
burst the cask of heaven that holds the waters ( 9. 74. 7 ), Th^ 
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cask is the rain cloud. And yet it is said : “ The falcon pressed 
within the iron fort rushing with the swiftness of thought ; the 
falcon went to heaven and brought the Soma to the thunderer ” 

( 8, 89. 8 ). This iron fort is the picture of the cloud in which 
Soma was imprisoned. Agni has to preserve his worshipper from 
pain and trouble in the iron forts ( 1. 58. 8 ). ApSm nap§t lives 
at a distance in forts that are constructed as strongholds of men 
( 2. 35. 6 ). Again, with harnessed team like horoes over-coming 
troops, the friendly Maruts, laden with their water-casks, 
let the spring flow, and when impetuous they roar, they 
inundate the earth with floods of pleasant meath ( 5. 54. 8 ). 
Bifhaspati has burst the stony barriers of the prison accompanied 
by friends who sang in swanlike voices ; and he speaks to the 
cattle in thunder ( 10. 67. 3 ). This is a complex figure. Indra 
cleaved his enemy’s forts into pieces with his sharp bull (1. 33. 13), 
the .thunder bolt. He broke the solid forts of Pipru ( 1. 51. 5 ; 10 
138. 3 ) ; and these are a covering veil extended over the earth 
( 1. 33. 8 ). Indra destroyed hundred forts, ninetynine forts and 
the like, of his enemies ( 1. 53. 8 ), and these impregnable castles 
( 1. 61. 5 ; 6. 31. 4 ; 1. 102. 7 ) are no other than the clouds that 
imprison the waters. With his bolt and power, Indra shattered 
the forts of the Dfisas ( 1. 103. 3 ). With triumphant valour Indra 
broke the autumnal forts and made the water floods his own 
( 1. 131. 4). As Muir has observed, “ these forts are the brilliant 
battlemented cloudcastles. ” ' Indra broke down seven autumnal 
forts and stirred the billowy floods (1. 174. 2; 6. 20. 10). 
Indra destroyed the forts and scattered the DSsas that lived in 
darkness ( 2. 20. 7 ). The ancients burst forth even the firmset 
fortresses, the mountains, with song ( 1. 71. 2. ). And yet the 
lofty Indra is like a mountain in his native strength 
( 4. 20. 6 ). He waxed in strength like a mountain on firm basis 
( 1. 52. 2 ). The stronger Indra transfixed the wild boar, shooting 
through the mountain ( 1. 61. 7 ). The boar is a symbolic 
representation of Vrtra, the mountain being the huge cloud that 
has enveloped vrtra. ‘ And yet we are told that the Angirasas 
cleft the stalls and disclosed the cowstalls ( 4. 16. 6 ). Being 

‘ Original Sanskrit Texts, 2. 372. 

» CtS. 66. 10. 
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t>iai6ed India burst the mountain ( 6. 33. 2 ). “ Craving the cows, 
rushing against the mountain led on by law with holy-minded 
comrades, Indra broke the never broken ridge of Vala ” ( 6. 39. 2). 
Usas has unbarred the portals of the mountain ( 7. 79. 4 ). The 
teaming milch cows of dawn were hid in the mountain stable, the 
firm, solid, V.om pact and enclosing stable ( 3. 1, 13, 15 ). The cows 
were held fast within the rock ( 6, 43. 3 ), and the waters burst 
as under the girdling rock ( 4. 18. 6 ). 

At the birth of India “ the steadfast mountains shook in 
agitation; the waters flowed and the deserts were flooded”. ( 4.17.2 ). 
When the Maruts harnessed the spotted deer to their chariots, the 
torrents of the dark-red stormy cloud rush forth and mpisten the 
earth with water-floods like a skin ( 1. 85. 5 ). These Maruts 
“ bathe their steeds and hasten through the firmament, and spread 
abroad their radiance through the sea of cloud ” ( 5. 59. 1 ). And 
yet they shine amid the mountain-clouds ( 8. 7. 1 ), rend the limbs 
of Vrtra and split the mountain clouds ( 8. 7. 33 ). 

Soma is said to be the celestial strengtbener of the mountain 
( 9. 71. 4 ). And yet we are told that Agni has to protect 
the poet from old age, for it impairs the beauty of the body like a 
gathering cloud ( 1. 71. 10 ). Indra directed upwards the roots of 
the trees ( 10. 73. 5 ). The cloud is the tree whose fruit is the rain. 
” In the mid-air's expanse Agni has golden tresses ; ho is a raging 
serpent like the rOshing tempest ; he is refulgent and knows the 
morning ” ( 1. 79, 1 ). Here Agni's three represenative forms in 
the three regions are imaginatively depicted. The golden tresses 
symbolise the shining rays of the Sun who is sometimes spoken 
of as golden-haired. The serpent is the picture of lightning. 
Bhrgus served Agni in the home of the waters ( 2, 4 . 2 ). The 
cloud is the home for the lightining. The Maruts followed close 
like laughing lightning from the sky ( 5. 52. 6 ). Agni, the blessed 
sovereign of the earth and heaven, is brought out of the mountain 
( 7. 6 . 2 ). The mountain is the cloud and Agni is the lightning 
here. BodasI, the consort of the Maruts, is often said to symbolise 
lightning. She has loose tresses and heroic spirit with the cloud 
like motion and refulgent asuect ( 1. 167. 5 ). 
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(zi) Imagery of the cou) 

The cow is the most important feature of Bgvedic imagery. 
It symbolises milk, skin, bowstring, strainer, plenty, virgin, 
Dawn and so many other things. Agni “ plants his footsteps on 
the lofty ridges of the broad earth ; his red flames lick the udder ” 
(1.146.2). The udder symbolises the clouds of the oky. Maruts, 
who are “ the restless shakers, drain the udders of the sky, and 
wandering round, fill the earth with milk ” ( 1. 64. 5 ). Dawn 
comes like a milch cow and the flames of Agni rise up to the 
heavenly vault like birds flying up to a branch ( 5. 1, 1 ). The 
milch kine came out from the streaming udder ( 4. 22. 6 ). Rudra 
protects the secret of the cows ( 5. 3. 3 ). Usas is often the mother 
of the cows ( 5. 45. 6 ) and the cows are the rays. The heavenly 
udder is full of libations for Indra ( 10. 100. 11 ). It is the 
cloud in the sky. And yet the firmament itself has become the 
odder in their imagery. From the udder that is fastened over 
the earth, Indra poured milk into the cows and herbs (10. 73. 9 ). 

Food spreads forth in the earthly udder ( 4. 7. 7 ), which is tlie 
altar. The poets wish that their bond be by the place of Agni’s 
udder ( 4. 10. 8 ). Both the simple buyer and the clever seller 
milk out the udder ( 4. 24. 9 ). Both try to make out as much as 
they can out of the bargain ; and the udder plausibly be said to 
symbolise the sacrifice. The poet wishes that arunapsavah might 
carry the dawus to the soma juice ( 1. 49. 1 ). The arunapsavah 
are, as S&yana correctly observes, the purple cows symbolising 
the dark'-red clouds. ” With her purple beams the dawn uncovers 
the night with great light glowing like a billowy sea of milk ” 
( 2. 34. 12 ). Again we read : “ Laid like an arrow on the bow the 
hymn bath Iwen loosed, like a young calf to the udder of its dame, 
as onis who comes first with full stream she is milked ; thus soma is 
impelled to this man’s holy rites ” (9. 69. 1). The song is let loose 
to Indra as a calf is sent to the udder of the cow. The same calf 
is also said to be an arrow and the cow the bow. Soma sat in the 
l^ncient gathering place milking the heavenly udder for dear meath 
( 9. 107. 5 ). “ The stones press the juice and drain the sap ; l^ey 

t baiist the. udder’s store to fill the beaker as the men purify 
lations with llheir lips ” ( 10. 76. 7 ). The store of the tidder is 
the juice of the soma plant. 
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When Agni fled from his duties the gods discovered the plies 
where he hid like a thief lurking in a dark cave with a stolen cow 
( 1. 65. 1 ). Here the dark cave is the symbolic image of the 
abyssmal waters. Agni chooses and transmutes all the 
juices he swallows into sweet food just like the udder 
of the cow ( 1. 69, 3 ). All the things which the cow eats finally 
become milk.* Indra flung bis deadly bolt against the motUer of 
Vrtra ; the mother was above, the son was under ; and Dina lay 
like a cow beside her calf ( 1. 32. 9 ). Yet Indra has to rend 
the joints of Vrtra like those of an ox ( 1. 61. 12 ). The poets 
request the Gods to set them free from affliction as they 
have loosed the cow that was bound by the foot ( 4. 12. 6 ), The 
cow is the symbol of the man who is in the bonds of sin. 

Indra allowed the floods to go free like imprisoned cows 
( 1. 61. 10 ). And yet it is said that Indra found the cows in the 
cave ( 1. 6 . 5 ), and burst the mountain for them ( 1, 7. 3 ). He 
disclosed the cow stall for the Ahgirasas ( 1. 51. 3 ). Brhaspati 
cleft the mountain and found the cattle ; the heroes shouted in 
triumph with the cow ( 1. 62. 3 ). He cleaves the cow-stall and 
finds the light ( 2. 23. 3 ). And Usas is the cow rising with her 
calf, the sun ( 1. 160. 7 ). Agni and soma recovered the stolen 
cows (1. 93. 4 ). The conscious dawns went forth to meet the 
arrival of Indra, the master of the cows ( 3. 31. 4 ). To the cow’s 
mAster the cows come inquiring, and the hymns eagerly come to 
soma ( 9. 97. 34 ), “\)ne, moving not away, supports six burthens ; 
the cows proceed to him, the True, the Highest. Near stand three 
mighty ones who travel swiftly ; two are concealed from sighf, 
and one is apparent ” ( 3. 56. 2 ). 

The teeming milch kine of dawn are hid in the mountain 
stable ( 4. 1. 13 ). The unripe cow advances bearing ripe milk ; 
all the sweetness which is made for our enjoyment is gathered in 
the Heifer ( 3. 30. 14 ). Curiously enough we hear that the milch 
cow was established with the divine forms of the strong bull 
( 3 . 38 . 7 ). The cow is the dawn, and the bull is the sun. The 
daivns are the bright red mother cows with the purple beams 
of light ; the red cows have been yoked (1. 92, 1, 2 ). 
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The teeming milobkins of the dawn were bid in tbe mountain 
stable, in tbe firm and compact mountain ( 4. 1. 13, 15 ) 
Usas is tbe mother that threw open the stall of the cows ( 5. 45. 6 ; 
7. 77. 2 ). She destroyed the strong forces and gave tbe cattle ; 
tbe cows were lowing as they greeted the morning ( 7. 75. 7 ). 
“ She has sent out her sheen with beauteous oxen. As Savitar 
spreads up bis arms, her cattle closely shut the dStkness and give 
forth their lustre ” ( 7. 79. 1, 2 ). The Ahgirasas disclosed the cow 
stall ; and floods streamed for them as before ( 7. 90. 4 ). There are 
also the white cows that shine in the sphere of tbe Gods (5. 64. 7 ). 
These are the white clouds of the morning. Indra loosed the 
mountain in genuine wrath so that the Brahma can easily find 
the cattle ( 10. 112. 8 ). The milch kine sprang forth from the 
streaming udder ( 4. 22. 6 ). Here the milch kine are the streams 
of rain and the udder is tbe cloud. Mitra and Varuna cause to 
flow all voices of the cow stall ( 5. 62. 2 ). The stall is the region 
of the rain in the atmosphere, the cow being the raincloud. Budra 
guards the secret of the cows ( 5, 3. 3 ). It is the udder of the 
cloud. The milch cows hasten to their object and come with 
liquid sweetness ( 5. 43. 1 ). Here is a picture of rivers. “ The 
movements of the gliding wind come hither ; like cows tbe springs 
are filled to over-flowing ; born in the station of the lofty heaven 
tbe bull has loudly bellowed in this udder ” ( 7. 36. 3 ). The bull is 
Parjanya and the udder is the firmament. “ The sun has spread 
his lustre ; hither came the cow’s mother, conscious, from the 
stable, to streams that flow with biting waVes to deserts. Heaven 
is established like a firmset pillar” ( 5. 45. 2 ). * He snorts, and the 
cow lows as she clings to him that sheds the rain ’ ( 1. 164. 29 ). 
The cow is the cloud that clings to Parjanya. Again one poet 
observes, ” there stood the milohkine with full-laden udders, and 
both are the paired mighty mothers of tbe wondrous Agni” (3. 1. 7). 
The mighty mothers are Heaven and Earth and the cows are 
tbe rain clouds. There are the milch kine that have no calves, 
but storm downwards yielding rich nectar ( 3. 55. 16 ). As Usas 
comes with all her beauty, tbe cows follow her path approaching 
with full udders ( 10. 172. I ). Indra milked the dry cows of the 
mighty master ( 4. 19. 7 ). The clouds are the cows that were not 
allowed to be milked by the master Vrtra. The milebkine of the 
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Maruts are never dry ( 5. 55. 5 ). The Maruts have their own 
cows ( 1. 38. 2 ), probably the rain-clouds. The milch-oows bellow 
loud swimming in the waters ( 7. 42. 1 ). These are the clouds in 
the watery atmospheric region, and they have a bearing on the 
mixing up of the milk and water with the Soma juice. “ For the 
.brown coloured Soma, the cows have poured un-perishable oil 
and milk from t'Ae sublimest heights” (9. 31. 5). Oil and milk 
symbolise the sweet fetrilizing rain. Soma approaches the myste- 
rious place of the cow ( 9. 71. 5 ), which is the udder representing 
the cloud. 

Trita found Agni on the forehead of the cow (10.46.3). The 
oow is the cloud, and Agni is the lightning here. Indra set within 
the cows the white milk, and milk and Soma in the udders (10. 49. 
10 ). The cows that have milk and Soma are probably the oloudi. 
Agni is the luminous calf that is not bound by any one ( 8. 61. 5 ). 
The calf is the lightning and the mother is the cloud. Agni ie the 
strong and undecaying calf ( 10. 8. 2 ). From the head of the fair 
bird the cows draw milk ; they wear his vesture and drink the 
water with their foot ( 1. 164. 7 ). The bird is the Sun and the 
cows that draw the milk are the solar rays. Indra dis-olosed 
the wealth in the cows ; he cleft the hill that formed a wide 
receptacle to enable the cows to come out ( 8. 45. 28, 30 ). The 
.cows are the streams of water issuing from the rain, the hill 
being the cloud. The waters stayed like cows held by the robber 
under the control of Ahi ( 1. 32. 11 ). And yet many a time the 
cow is used to represent the vasatlvari waters. Soma has 
impregned the cows that long to meet their lord ( 9. 19. 5 ). 
The twenty one milch cows in the eastern heaven have poured 
the milk for soma ( 9. 70. 1 ). “ Soma has dis-covered the hidden 
nature, the cows’ concealed and most mysterious title ” ( 9. 87. 3 ). 
Indra brought forth the cows from the Dragon to Trita ( 10. 48. 2 ). 
In all these places the picture of the waters is represented by the 
cow. The waters of the river also are said to be milk. The river 
Sarasvatl has milk ( 6. 61. 14 ). 

Both the beautiful cows come together to their common 
youngling and spread forth in all directions ( 1. 146. 3 ). The 
cows are the heaven and the earth ; the child is Agni. The 
heaTcn and the earth are the cows and spouses of Vienu and tbej' 
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yield neotar (3. 6. 4). The two cows, the mother and tlie 
daughter, meet and suck their nectar (3. 55. 12 ). These may be 
heaven and earth, but more probably night and day. These 
milohkine give their milk to law ( 4. 23. 10 ). These heaven and 
earth are cows that soread afar sending out their loud voices 
( 8. 59. 4 ). Looking at these two mother cows, the steer, Soma, 
goes roaring on his way like the Maruts ( 9.^70. 6 ). Soma 
brought forth the red refulgent watery cows out of the rocky 
cave with his might; he mastered the stable full of cows 
and steeds ( 9. 108. 6 ). Brhaspati discovered the lowing cows in 
the cave, and drove them out of the mountain, like a bird’s young 
one after the disclosure of the egg ( 10. 68. 7 ). Indra slew Vrtra 
like an axe that fells the tree, and dug out the rivers. He cleft 
the mountains like a new made pitcher and brought forth, the 
007s with his friends, the Maruts ( 10. 89. 7 ). 

The cow further symbolises the earth, the cow’s place bein|; 
th^ altar ( 1. 158. 2 ). The priest and the sage Sun have m^ked 
ev^ry day for bright milk the coloured cow and the prolific 
bull ( 1. 160. 3 ). The Sun has milked the dew from his motbej 
earth, and father heaven. Brhaspati has brought the cow of every 
colour ( 1. 161. 6 ). This is the fruitful earth restored to yout^ by 
the gods of the seasons. The poet saw the form of the sacrificial 
horse eager to win food for it at the station of the cow ( 1. 163. 7 ). 
“ The hymns shone brightly from the seat of worship ; the bull, 
the child of Heifer, came to the cow, bellowing arose and has 
pervaded the regions. Indra made the cow. and he became the 
ruler of heaven (10. Ill, 2, 3). The bull is Indra, hiS mother Aditi 
being treated as a cow. He came to the milk that is to be mixed 
with the Soma juice : and finally, he made the cow, the enriih. 
The mother was yoked to the oarpole of the boon cow ; the calf 
lowed, and looked upon the mother ; the cow wears all the shf^pes 
in ^ree directions ( 1. 164. 9 ). Earth is the mother and the OQM)r 
that supplies milk for the sacrifices, while the cloud is the opilf 
here. The poet requests Indra to allow the cow to pour wi^h 
inexhaustible udder a thousand streams and milk ( 10. 133. 7 ). 
Here it is the heaven that is pictured as a cow. The great eternal 
was born in the home of the cow ( 3. 55. 1 ). This is the mystical 
tjhp ccsmic cow of the firmament whence comes the sup. 
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Th« oowB of the oloudg have poured forth imperishable milk 
for Soma < 9. 31. 5 ). The Soma juioo is milked from the etems 
and clothed io a raiment of milk ( 8. J. 17 ). The cows hare snag 
in joy to Soma as a woman to her lover ( 9. 33. 5 ). Soma goes in 
a stream seeking the cows ( 9. 98. 3 ). It is almost customary for 
the poets to speak of the cow mixing with Soma, instead of their 
milk." Soma wfinders and comes near the cow’s mysterious place, 
even the place which his inventions have produced (9.71.5). 
This mysterious place is the udder, the caw evidently symbolising 
the heaven : and the udder is the cloud The mother heaven 
stands loosed and her youngling Agni is feeding. She has lowed 
loudly licking another's off-spring, the Sun. And the poet asks, 
“ in what world has the cow laid down her udder ? ” ( 10. 27. 14 ). 
Here the cow is the heaven, her udder being the rain cloud. And 
yet the sun too is a cow. Indra is requested to " make v.'sible 
the cow’s beloved home to the bright golden Sun ” ( 10. 9G. 11 ). 
The cow is the Sun, his home being the universe which is iliumi* 
ned by him with the aid of Indra. The Sun is the calf of the earth 
( 3. 55. 14 ). The sages have woven the seven tlireads up above 
the yearling calf to form a web ( 1. 164. 5 ). The calf is the Sun 
and the threads are the metres. The oow rises bearing her calf 
on foot ( !• 164. 17 ). Usas is the oow, the young rising sun being 
,her oalf. The poet postulates a riddle, that " every one knows 
Usas to be the mother of the Sun, but who is the father of this 
calf?”(l. 164. 18). 

The cloud is the uBder of the sky and the milk is the rain 
coming from it ( 1. 64. 5. 7 ). The Maruts bring milk in abundance 
to the worshipper (1,166.3). "When Varuna wishes milk he 
moistens the sky, the land and the earth to her foundation. 
Then the mountains clothe them at once in the rainoloud; and the 
heroes loose them ” ( 5. 85. 4 ). The mountains picture the clouds, 
and the heroes the Maruts. And yet the Maruts are the dappled 
cows that pour from the great cask, the watery cloud, three lakes 
of meath for Indra ( 8. 7. 10 ). As they march, the cows lick one 
by one each other’s bead ( 8. 20. 21 ), and the cows are the Marute 
that rush forth speedily pervading the regions. Thus the rain 
often tecomes milk in the imagery of the vedio poets. The pivot 
of the chariot in the interior is balmed with milk, and the ktnd- 
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red of the cows will help the poet ( 8. 20. 8 ). The kindred are 
the Maruts, the cow being PrSoi. As Agni rents on the seat of 
l^ta, the oow alone proceeds to him on her way ( 3. 7. 2 ). The 
cow ie the goddess of speech or prayer that approaches Agni. 
With fine discernment, Visvamitra’s thought has discovered the 
oow that wanders free without a herdsman ( 3. 57. 1 ). They 
comprehended the earliest name of the milch oow and found the 
twenty one noble forms of the Mother. ( 4. 1. 16 ). The numbers 
refer to metres and the oow is speech. Varuna spoke to the poet 
the twenty one names borne by the cow (7. 87. 4) which evidently 
refer to speech. This speech, Vak, is tho cow ( Dhenu ) (8. 89. 11). 
Soma is the bull that bellows s the cows, the goddesses, approach 
the God’s own resting place ( 9. 69. 4 ), Tiie song is both the oow 
and a goddess, being divine. Milk streams forth at the central 
point of worship when all the assembled lifted up their voices 
(8. 12. 32). The song sung for Agni is a milch-cow that yields what 
all the poet wills ( 2. 2. 9 ). The poet approaches with reverence 
Night and Morning like a cow that is good to be milked ( 1. 186. 
4 ). The cow is the poet and the milk is the song. Seven sisters 
sing in unison and in them are treasured the names of the seven 
cows ( 1. 164. 3 ). The seven sisters may be the seven rays of light 
or the seven priests, while the seven cows are the seven tones of 
music or the seven metres. 

( xii ) Tniagary from Nature and Love 

Nature has not left the imagery of the Bgvedic poets. They 
lived in nature and sang of the beauty of the seen and un-seen 
aspects of nature. But the Vedic account of nature differs from 
that of the classical literature, in that the former is not stereo- 
typed. It is closely intertwined with the main theme and adds 
grace and dignity. The poets never took nature as it is to imitate 
her. But they gave an entirely figurative clothing to it. Thus they 
speak of the stars and the Sun as bulls and birds. The Moon is 
a lover and the stars and moonlight are his beloveds. Even the 
sun is a star. The year is a grand wheel and the seasons and 
months are the spokes. The seasons are twins, and the days and 
nights are children, Heaven and Earth are the grand parents 
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fend paiutcrs. Day and night are sisters and lovers. The poets 
drag in the imagery taken from women to this imagery, and 
bequeath a rich poetic heritage. 

Agni, the friend of the house, has decked the vault of heaven 
with Stars ( 1. 68. 5 ). The Maruts made a display of their glitter- 
ing ornaments, Jike the heaven with stars ( 1. 87. 1 ). The stare are 
the hulls that stand on high in the midst of the mighty heaven 
( 1. 105. 10 ). In the dwelling place of Visnu there are many horned 
and nimble oxen. Here is an evident reference to the twinkling 
rays of the sta^s. The stars are the birds of beauteous pinion. 
The sun is the star of all the gods and is established to fill the 
heaven and earth with food ( 6. 67. 6 ). The sun draws up the 
water which again descends to the earth and fertilises it. 
The refulgent star, sun, pours down bis beams along with the 
dawns ( 7. 81. 2 ). He is the star of old ( 7. 86. 1 ), the ancient star 
that wanders on for ever ( 10. 88. 13 ). He is the star of heaven 
(10.111.7). To fair goals travel two, unlike in semblance) 
each in succession nourishes an infant ; one bears a Godlike babe 
of golden colour ; bright and fair shining is he with the other ” 
(1. 95. 1 ). The two are day and night, their children being the 
sun and the moon. The ancient fathers were lifted up on high as 
heads of heaven ( 9. 69. 8 ) ) and these are moon and stars. With 
’beautiful wings iu heaven the moon runs in the waters ( 1. 105. 1 ), 
The waters are those of the atmospheric region, or they may 
possibly refer to tbs reflection of the moon in the waters of the 
well where Trita lay. The moon has his place in the lap of the 
stars ( 10. 85. 2 ). He is the youthful lord of the night living with 
ail the celestial datnes ( 10. 92. 14 ). 

Varuna knows the twelve moons with their offspting and the 
moon of later birth ( 1. 25. 8 ). The moons are the months, the 
last being the thirteenth or intefoalary lunar month. The offspr- 
ing of the moons are the days. The year is the wheel formed 
with twelve spokes ; it revolves round the heaven and is not 
Weakened even by the length of time. To these are joined ih 
pairs the seven hundred and twenty sons, which are evidently 
the days and nights ( 1. 164. 11 ). 
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The year is the five footed father of tnrelve forms, and 'he 
mounted on the seven-wheeled and six-spoked oar (1.164.12). 
All these refer to the seasons. It is a five spoked wheel, whose 
axle is not heated, whose nave is unbroken ( 1. 164. 13 ). Ten 
draw this wheel being yoked to the farstretching oar-pole ( 1. 164. 
14 ) ; these are the regions of space. And again it is said that 
“ The six seasons are the six twins and the thirteenth intercalary 
mouth is the single born seventh ” ( 1. 164. 15 ). 

When the gods begin to drink Soma, he swells out again ; it is 
he who shapes the years ( 10. 85. 5 ). In the night Agni is the head 
of the world ( 10. 88. 6 ), and the head is the moon. The effulgent 
Agni was placed in vault ( hvare ), like the growing moon in the 
aery regions : and there he is the bird ( 2. 2. 4 ). “ Forth from the 

ocean sprang the wave of sweetness ; together with the stalk it 
turned to nectar " ( 4. 58, 1 ). 

The moon is also a wolf. The stars who are the birds of beau* 
teouB pinion drive the wolf away as he crosses the restless floods 
( 1. 105. 11 ). Raka has a never breaking needle with which she 
sews her work { 2, 33, 4 ). The honey-bearing car of the Alvins 
is followed by the beloved of the Moon ( 1. 34. 2 ), and she is only 
the moon-light, often treated as Suryi. 

Indra holds Soma in close embraces when poured within the 
^rs and on the purifying sieve ( 9. 12. 5 ). Soma drops on the filte- 
ring cloth and then mounts up to the sky with Surya. Being puri-' 
fied, this tawny steer has flowed to Indra in the firmament (9. 27. 
5, 6 ). “ The black drop sank in Aihsumairs bosom, advancing 
with ten thousands round about it. On the sloping bank of the 
river, Aih^umatl, in the distance, the black drop was moving 
like a black cloud that sank into water. Then the drop in the 
bosom of the river assumed its proper body with splendid light '' 
(8.85.13-15). The black drop was the darkened moon, and 
Atbtumatl Is some stream in the atmospheric regions where the 
moon dims to reconquer his lost light. 

The Sun is the eye of Mitra and Varupa ( 7. 63. 1 *, 10,37.1 
etc. ). The dawn bears the Qod’s own eye, Sun ( 7. 77. 3 ). Soma 
is the single eye ( 9. 9. 4 ). Agni is the eye and the protector of- 
the mighty order ( 10. 6. 5 ). The sun and the moon are yet the 
eyesof Agni(10.79. 2). 
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“ The wise in spirit have created language like men oleanB* 
ing corn-flour in a sieve ” ( 10. 71. 2 ). “ To one who has under- 
stood her, Vak shows her beauty like a beloved well-dressed lady 
to her lord ” ( 10. 71. 4 ). Speech yields neither fruit nor blossom 
to the ignorant ( 10. 71. 5 ). The ignorant one who has no 
knowledge of Vak looks like a tank that reaches the mouth or the 
shoulder, wbjle the other is like a pond fit to bathe in ( 10. 71. 7 ). 
The ignorant capture Vak sinfully and spin their threads like 
female weavers ( 10. 71. 9 ). 

Agni comes spreading his web with mightiest steeds and 
rending the black-hued mantle ; the solar rays shine tremulous 
and sink the darkness like a hide in the waters ( 4. 13. 4 ). The 
march of Agni is like that of a king followed by his retinue. He 
spreads his vigour like a net and shoots his sharp arrows. His 
tongue spreads forth the winged flames, the first flames 
being the spies (4. 4. 1-4). Agni spreads through the dry 
wood being urged by the wind. He is armed with his tongues 
and moves with a mighty roar. His path is black, and change* 
lesB, with glittering waves. He rushes on to the trees eagerly 
like a bull ( 1. 58. 4 ). Like a bull among the cows Agni 
triumphantly moves through the woods with teeth of flames 
( 1. 58. 5 ). Agni is requested to smite down the sinner 
like a tree with a lightning flash ( 6. 8. 5 ). Another 
poet exhorts: "let us cling to Pusan’s favouring love 
be a tree’s extended bow ” ( 6. 57. 5 ). Indra is a tree 
having ripe fruits (*4. 20. 5 ). Agni eats the woods as a king eats 
the rioh ; and when he spreads through the forest he shears the 
hair of the earth ( 1. 65. 4 ). He darts forth his tongue among the 
bushes like a harnessed steed who shakes his flowing tail. He 
gave his colour to those who love him. Like a thirsty one he 
ligbiB up the forests : and like water down the slopes he roars. 
As bs shinss in burning beauty, it is as if heaven smiles through 
vapour. He roams freely like an ox without a herdsman. It 
seems as if he prepared the ground for tillage by burning up the 
hushes ( 2. 4, 4-7 ). The earth nurtures her child Agni with sweet 
affection ( 10. 4. 3 ). The cloud is the woman that brought forth 
the infant, lightning ( 10. 40. 9 ). The bull bellowed engendering 
the germ of the plants, the infant ( 7. 101. 1 ). The bull is Farja* 
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nys, the infant being the lightning. Agni is often Aid to be the 
child of many objects : heaven and earth, the two sticks, stones and 
the like ( 10. 5. 3 etc. ). Agni is the infant that devours his parents 
at his birth ( 10. 79. 4 ). The seers decorated Soma, the child of 
heaven ( 9, 33. 5 ). Night is the mother and the ycung sun is her 
infant. The mother carries on her breast the noble infant (10. %1, 
16 ), and yet night is the child of heaven (10.127^8). Usas is 
the daughter of heaven. The sun is her child and each kisses the 
other (10. 114. 4 ). 

The imperial lady of the world, Usas ( 7. 75. 4 ), is also the 
footless maid that precedes the footed creatures. The unborn 
babe, the Sun, supports the burden of the world ( 1. 152. 3 ). She 
is also the mighty lady of sweet strains ( 8. 9. 17 ; 7. 81. 6 ). Yet 
the sun is the lover of the maidens, the dawns ( 1. 52. 1, 4 ). The 
parents of Yama and Yaml are the Gandharva ii the floods and 
the damsel in the waters ( 10. 10. 4 ), who are evid».jitly VivasvSn 
and Saranyu ; these are only the sun and the dawn, Agni shines 
“ overcoming the glimmering black with beauty, bringing forth 
the maiden who is the daughter of the great father, and holding 
aloft the radiant light of the sun. He is the blessed one that comes 
attending the blessed dame ; and he is the lover that follows bis 
sister, dawn ” ( 10. 3. 2, 3 ). The red dawn comes riding on her 
noble car with all her gay-coloured and mighty beams ( 4. 14. 3 ). 
The stars are the celestial dames ( 10. 92. 14 ). “ When night was 
turning to the grey of morning, the maiden chose the splendour of 
the Aiivins ” ( 7. 69. 4 ). The maiden is the daughter of the sun. 
Sarasv&n grew among women, a strong young steer amid the holy 
ladies ( 7. 95. 3 ). The soul of the dead is a strong steed and the 
poet asks him to go to the yearning maidens with vigour ( 10. 56. 
3 ), and these are the dawns ; for the dead are supposed to be in 
union with the rays of light, stars and other phenomena. None 
can repel the strength of the sun, just as a young maid nerer 
repels her lover ( 10. 178. 3 ). 

The Maruts stretch their thighs apart like women at the 
time of delivery. And yet they are the bridegrooms that have a 
lovely spouse ( 5. 61. 3, 4 ). She is BodasI who clings to them 
close in seolusion, like a man’s wife and like a spear. The 
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Maruts cling to this young maid as if she were a joint possession. 
She has loose tresses and heroic spirit, oloud-like motion and 
refulgent aspect ( 1. 167. 3-5 ). 

Agni oares for each one like a lady at home, shining like a 
car amidst the people. He strikes with terror like a dart and 
like an archer’s arrow ( 1. 66. 3, 4 ). Agni is respected as an 
activa lady (1. 79. 1 ), for ho has a vital role in the domestic 
affairs. He lives on earth like a blameless lady dear to her lord 
( 1. 73. 3 ) ; and yet he is loved like a guest who lies in a pleasant 
home ( 1. 73. 1 ). But finally he is the maiden’s lover and the 
matron’s lord ( 1. 66. 4 ). The home of Agni is in the seven 
auspicions mothers, and the ten maidens brought him forth ( 1. 141. 
2 ). As the lord of the house, Agni kisses the youthful maiden 
( 10, 4. 4 ). The maiden is the oblation or earth. The plants are 
the mothers that come to Agni bearing food ( 10. 1. 4 ). Yet the 
plants lead one to success like mares in a race ( 10. 97. 3 ). The 
holy fig tree is the home of the plants, while the Parna is their 
mansion ( 10, 97. 5 ). They prepare the altar for the arrival of 
Agni as a beloved wife dresses herself for her husband ( 4. 3. 2 ), 
Agni is bright like a spear’s tooth, with powerful mouth, and like 
a well sharpened axe ( 4. 6. 8 ). Agni neighs like a horse and is 
kindled by the women ( 3. 26. 3 ). These are only the fingers, 
that variously figure as sisters and damsels. Agni is related to 
the sister floods as a brother ( 1. 65. 4). Ha is a bull making the 
sisters conceive at his glad carouse ( 10. 21. 8 ). The sisters are 
the plants which Agni makes fruitful by rain. And yet his 
flames are seven red sisters ( 10. 5. 5 ). 

The rivers that surround Ap^m nap&t are the youthful mai- 
dens that deck themselves and wait on the youthful god. Three 
rivers as dames offer food to him and be sucks their milk ( 2. 33. 
4, 5 ). Indra allowed “ the young maids skilied in law, un-wed- 
ded, like fountains bubbling, flow forth streaming onward” 
( 4. 19. 7 ). The maids are the rivers that know and follow their 
regular course. These rivers are the seven maiden sisters ( 1. 191. 
14 ). The contending vipSsi and dutudrl, that are mares, cows and 
bulls ( 3. 33. 1, 13 ) are also sisters ( 3. 33. 9 ). When Indra gave 
freedom to the imprisoned ones, the sisters praised him ( 4, 22. 7 ). 
The spotless sisters exalt him and instigate him in bis on-ward 
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march ( 10. 120. 9 ). The seven sisters are the mothers that stand 
around the noble and newly- boro babe ( 9. 85. 36 ). The babe is 
Soma, and the sisters are the rivers that provide water for the 
preparation of Soma. The seven mothers are said to have taught 
Soma even at his birth ( 9. 102. 4 ). The mother Hoods are clean* 
sers of the holy oil ( 10. 17. 10 ). The skilful ones deck Soma, , 
while he looks on both races watching over the lovely ways of 
nectar, intending to create in the midmost mothers (9.70.4). 
The midmost mothers are the clouds. “ Along their paths the 
mothers go, sisters of priestly ministrants, mingling their sweet* 
nees with the milk ” ( 1. 23. 16 ). The mothers are the waters 
that are the allies of the priests who are regarded as sisters. The 
sisters wait on the haughty lord, Indra, like wives and matrons 
( 1. 62. 10 ). The sisters of one home have urged Agni forward, 
loving the beloved as wives their husband ( 1. 71. 1 ). They are 
the ten youthful and vigilant daughters of Tvastar that produced 
the infant, Agni, who is carried to the various directions (1. 95. 2). 
The ten unwedded and united sisters grasp together the newly 
born babe, Agni ( 3. 29. 13 ). The sisters recognise the germ within 
the bull with reverence to lend vigour to it; the cows come lowing 
to the infant ( 3. 57. 3 ). The sisters are the fingers, the bull or the 
infant is Agni, and the cows are the plants which spring up in 
the vegetable world, adorned with all its various aspects, as cows 
go eagerly to their calves. ” The healing virtues of the plants 
stream forth like cattle from the stall ( 10. 97. 8 ). And yet they 
are the rivers that fly with wings ( 10. 97. 9 ). “ They pass over all 
the fences like a thief into the fold ( 10. 97. 10 ). 

Heaven and Earth are partners now parted, having distant 
limits and one firm place ; these young ones are like sisters and 
speak to each other names that are applicable to both (3. 54. 7). The 
Soma is the beloved milk of this pair of sisters (5. 19. 4 ). The 
great twins, Heaven and Earth, are also mothers ( 10. 35. 3 ) of 
ever-lasting law and young ones ( 10. 59. 8 ). These are the 
Godly far-reaching pair (7. 35. 3 ). Soma milks out this mighty 
pair as if they were cows ( 9, 1 8. 5 ). And yet Soma fills with milk 
this eternal and evergrowing pair ( 9. 68. 3 ). They are twins and 
yet pareate ( 9. 68. 4, 5 ). From this pair they milked oil and water 
( 10 . 12 . 8 ). 
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Night and day are twins shining in daik and bright colours ; 
these dark and red cows are sisters. And yet these are two cows, 
mother and daughter { 3. 55. 11, 12 ). They are the sisters that 
come to our dwelling ( 1. 178. 2 ). The Dawn is the fair and 
bright lady with the white clouds as her white offspring; the 
dark one, night, has resigned her dwelling to the dawn. Both tho 
heavens, day and night, change their colours and march forwards 
without quarrelling. The path of the sisters is unending ( 1. 113. 
4. ). One sister quits her place for the elder, sister, day ; she 
looks on her and departs. The elder sister decks her beauty with 
rays like women gathering at the festive place ( 1. 124. 8 ). Again 
all the dawns are sisters ( 1. 124. 9 ; 9. 37. 4 ). Usas Is the sister 
that conveys her twin brothers, the Asvins ( 1. 180. 2 ). She is 
the sister that stands by the earth ( 2. 5. 6 ). Pavamana longs 
with passion for the lofty pair, night and dawn, that are well 
formed like beautiful maidens ( 9. 5, 6 ). Holy songs kiss tho 
child Soma as he comes to the conscerated place like the woman’s 
consort ( 9. 8$. 31, 32 ). Soma joys and delights in the waters as 
a young man with faik and pleasant damsels. The waters are the 
maidens that bow before the youtbul gallant who comes to them 
yearning with love ( 10. 30, 5, 6 ). Soma flows to the waters as a 
child crying to his mothers ; and he hastens to the beaker with 
. milk like a youth to the damsel ( 9. 93. 2 ). The dames have sung 
welcome to Soma just as a maiden greets her lover ( 9. 56. 3 ). 
The sisters send down to the ridges of the sieve the green, the 
far beholding and the beloved Soma ( 9. 26. 5 ). The steer Soma 
rushes forth bellowing to the wooden vats directed by the ten 
sisters ( 9. 28> 4 ). The ten sisters have sent him forward from 
both the arms like a chariot (9. 71. 5). After Soma passes through 
the filter and disports himself in the wood, ten dames cleanse him 
as if he were a vigorous horse ( 9. 6. 5 ). Ten sisters pour Out the 
rhhi and adorn the seer ; the golden child of the sun has run 
hither and reached the vat like a vigorous horse ( 9. 93. 1 ). These 
fingers are also the virgins that deck Soma over fresh streams to 
drive him to tho sieve when he bathos in tho wood ( 9. 66. 9 ). Tho 
pressing stones danced with the sisters, being embraced by them, 
making the earth echo their ringing sounds ( 10. 94. 4 ). 

25 t Annali, B. 0. B. I. ] 
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( xiii ) The Lotus 

The lotus, wiiioh plays a prominent part later on, has not yet 
acquired that place. But like the swan, the Ictus also figures as 
a symbol of beauty and loveliness in a beautiful universe. The 
unborn babe moves inside the womb like the pool of lotuses set 
active on every side by the wind ( 5. 78. 7 ). The germ is to be 
crowned with lotoses (10.184.2). Here is a bold stretch of 
imagination conceiving a possible picture as real. Like one who 
c'i;s for lotus-stems, Sarasvatl has burst with her strong waves 
the ridges of the hills ( 6. 61. 2 ). Here the idea is not completely 
one of loveliness. There is something ironical, which may hold 
good against the clas.sioal literature. Then, bright oxen come to tlie 
poet like upstanding lotus-stalks from a lake ( 8, 1. 33 ). The 
home of the donur is like a lake with lotus blossoms ( 10. 107, 
10 ). Lakes with lotuses are always longed for { 10. 143. 8 ). Here 
is a suggestion of loveliness and plenty. Atharvan brought forth 
Agni from the lotus flower ( 6. 16. 13 ). This is a pure metaphor. 
The sky is imagined to be a lotus, whence Agni was brought. 
In heavenly fervour all the Gods placed Vasistha on a lotus 
blossom like a fallen drop ( 7. 33. 11 ). 

( xiv ) The Nature of Imagery 

This imagery of Bgveda reveals the rich poetic heritage of the. 
vedio seers. Poetry to the vedio seers was not a thing of pure- 
iinagination alone. The poet should not go on singing behind 
the clouds giving to “ airy nothing a local habitation and a 
name ’ Poetry is made up of the same stuff as that which 
constitutes this world. Every individual constructs for himself 
his own universe in intellectual terms. Knowledge, says 
Bosanquet, is mental construction of Reality. ^ And Imagination 
is free thinking, which enables the poet to transform this spatio- 
temporal universe into an all-inclusive Reality that is beyond 
time and space. Consequently this poetic universe becomes the 
source of the empirical universe. ^ As Bharata would have it, 

> Shakespeare : A Midsummer Night’s Dream 4. 1. 

* Essentials of Logic. 

t See F. H. Bradley : Essays on Truth and Reality ; and B. Bosanquet : 
Meeting of extremes in contemporary Fbiiosopby. 
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“ Na taj jnSnam na tac ohilpam 
□a bS vidyS na sS kalS 
na sa yogo na tat karma 
nStyo ’emin yan na drsyate 

Our empirical world springs from the poetic Universe. Hence 
our world is latent in the Aesthetic universe. The poet ha.s to 
make this explicit. This he achieves with the help of imagery. 
Ho takes the facts of daily life and presents to us the inner 
significance of these facts. And the aim of a poet is always to 
select the common place, to transmute it, and to reveal its inner 
spiritual character. This is the function of Imagery in gener d, 
and of the Rgvedic Imagery in particular. 

The Bgvedic Imagery, as the foregoing reveals, embraced all 
aspects of human life. Nothing has been ignored. The images 
taken from the martial life and the references to the flags clearly 
prove that the Hgveda does not represent a pastoral civilization. 
It reveals the urban element and includes the whole of life. The 
images drawn from the professions speak of a more or less settled 
and advanced culture. The images from gold cannot be literally 
interpreted. 

Reviewing the other sources of the images, one will be forced 
to admit that the Poetic outlook of the Rgvedic Age was highly 
advanced. Starting from the Beauty of Nature, the seers 
proceeded to the conception of the Beauty of the Human Form. 
Then they were led to a fine understanding of the Beauty of the 
Female Form only to realise at the end that Thought is Beauti- 
ful. There are no conventional and sentimental images. The 
images were freely used and sometimes a single image comes to 
represent two or three ideas. In so doing the image fulfills the 
duties of colour and sound, light and shade. 

Bergaigne and others might accuse these images as bizarre ; 
but an image cannot be an image unless it is a poetic substitute 
for a complex idea. When the Rgvedic poet desired to observe 
naked simplicity in his poetic utterances, he succeeded. But 
when he had to give expression to his experienoes of Beauty, he 
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could not help taking the aid of Imagery. Thereby in the hands 
of the Bgvedic seers Imagery becomes a seneuous representation 
of the Beautiful. The Beautiful, being always allusive, non- 
temporal and non-spatial, cannot be made finite. It is imagery 
that can make it appear finite by presenting it through a sensuous 
garb. As Hegel said, Beauty is the Idea appearing itself sensuous- 
ly. ’ Kalidasa, therefore, called Beauty or Fine Art “ Lalita 
vijuana The Bgvedic Imagery serves the same function of 
presenting Beauty sensuously. At the same time it is suggestive. 
The Image in Bgveda transports us to the land of Beauty. This 
Aesthetic experience alone can make an Individual, in tlie words 
of Plato, “ the spectator of all time and of all existence ; or in 
the words of Bgveda, 

“ Kavih kavyonasi visvavit 


^ Phllosophia des Roligion, 2. 8 
S M&lavikaguimitram, 2. 13. 


Aesthetik : EinleituDg. 



VIEWS OF JAIMINI AND JsAHARA ON LANGUAGE 

By 

G. V, Devasthali 

) 

Synopsis 

I What have Jaimiui and Sahara done in the MUiidAsA-sUtra 
and the Bhilfya thereon ? 2 Sahara’s warning to interpreters. 

3 Vitidtha and huhka khdas are identical according to Jaimini. 

4 So are the takyos. 5 The purva pakya view on this point. 

6 Rejoinder and the Siddhdnta. 7 Jaimini and Sahara on vAhy&rtba. 
8 Their view summed up. 9. The same illustrated hy referring 
to SB. on MS. I. 4. 10. 10 Illustration from SB. and MS. ii 

An objection against this view of lokavtdayoh sabdaikyam arlhaikyath 
ca stated and refuted. 12 Another objection stated and refuted. 

1 3 Some noteworthy points of distinction between the language 
of the Veda and that of common parlance. 14 A brief statement 
of the views of Jaimini and Sahara regarding the language ot the 
Scriptural text. 

I The main aim of Jaimini in writing his Mlindthsi-sfilra 
( MS. ) was to set forth in a systematic form the idea of dharma as 
revealed by the oceanic scriptural texts when properly interpreted. 
He has, therefore, himself gone through the laborious task of 
interpreting all the available texts and set down in clear and 
precise terms the results of his investigations. It was, however, 
inevitable that he should also give us glimpses of what principles 
he has followed in interpreting the texts before him and how he 
has arrived at the results he has stated. Sahara also has 
followed Jaimini in what he has done. He does not rest 
satisfied with merely explaining the satrdrtha, but goes a step 
further and fully discusses and illustrates not only those principles 
which have been actually enunciated by Jaimini, but also those 
which have been merely suggested by him. Not few again ^re the 
principles which, though obviously used by Jaimini, have been 
enunciated and illustrated for the first time by Sabar^ only. 
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2 While executing this task of interpreting the scriptural textsj 
therefore, it was but natural that these great propounders of the 
MlmHihsa. sdstra should have offered their own views on the 
language of the Scriptures in general in comparison with that of 
the common parlance. Jaimini often refers to this latter in 
expressions like lohavat and yathd lake ' which in almost every place 
is expounded by Sahara by presenting analogous cases from the 
language of common parlance. Sahara even holds, in several 
places in his BhdS'jO, pretty long discussions regarding similarity 
or otherwise between the laukika vdkya and vaidika vdkya or 
between the language of the scriptures and that of common par- 
lance. In fact he has begun his Bkdyya with a remark ■ on the 
language, of course, of the sdlras. But we find that what he has 
said about of the language of the siitras also holds good in the c.ise 
of the language of the Scriptural texts. Thus he avers that words 
in the sfilras must, as far as possible, be understood to convey the 
same sense as they are used to convey in common parlance. He 
even warns the reader or the interpreter against any attempt to 
read additional thoughts in the original sdiras by supplying words 
from his own pocket, or by attaching imaginary or technical 
significance to their words. For, he adds, this would involve a 
laborious process. The siitras arc meant to expound and 
systematize the teaching of the Scriptural texts. But before they 
can achieve their aim, they themselves will have to be explained if 
it is assumed that they are couched in words which are different 
from those of common parlance and different significations. But 
this ganrava can be avoided by holding that the words of the 
siitras are identical with those that we meet with in common par- 
lance, and as such need no explanation for themselves. 

[N.B. This article it extracted from my thesis approved for Ph. D. 
by the Bombay University. References are to the Ananda^rama edition of 
the ^ahara'-hhdqya ( Poona, 1929-34 ) ]. 

MS. — MlmaiSfisU-sUtra, SB. — &d.hara^>hhd,^ya, 

» Cf. MS, I. 2. 20; 29; II. 1. 12; IV. 1. 6; VI. 8. 26; X, 2. 23; 3. 44; 51; 
6, 8 ; 7. 66 ; XI. 26 ; 60. 

* c5l% sifeSTPr mlJt 

SRispTTt’i 

I I BB. on MS. 1. 1.1, p, 1, f. ] 
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5 This very view is set forth by Jaimini with reference to the 
language of the scriptural texts at MS. I. 3. 30 * where in no 
ambiguous terms he states that the sense conveyed by the words 
of the scriptural texts is in no way different from the one that 
attaches to them when they are used in common parlance. This, 
he says, is proved by the fact that the texts lay down injunctions 
regarding the, performance of certain acts. Now if these injunctions 
arc to be obeyed tliey must first be understood. But how canThey be 
comprehended by the people for whom they are meant it they are 
not couched in a language they can understand ? This shows that 
the injunctions must be couched in the words of common par- 
lance which in otlier words means that the words of the scriptural 
texts must be tlie same as those of common parlance and also that 
they must convey the same sense wherever they are used. A 
stronger ground for such an assumption is supplied by Jaimini in 
the expression nvibhilgai. They must be accepted as being not 
different from one another because no difference is noticeable 
between the two. Thus it is clear that the words in the scriptural 
te.xt must be accepted as being the same as those in common par- 
lance, and also as conveying the same significations wherever they 
are used. 

4 And what has been asserted .about the words is also true of 
sentences. Jaimini has clearly stated that the signification of the 
sentence in the Veda is in no way different ftom that of ordinary 
parlance. He, therefore, would appear to recognize no distinction 
between the language of the Veda on the one hand and that of 
common parlance on the other, both as regards the word as well 
as the sentence, and also as regards the meanings tliey convey. 
This by implication means that the Vedic texts arc to be interpre 
ted on the same principles on which we interpret sentences in our 
common parlance. 

5 It is here interesting to note how the parva-pakfin tries to 
show that the words in the scriptural texts must be accepted as 
being different from the words in the common parlance and also 
as conveying senses which arc widely different from what they do 

• I I MS. I. «-38 1 . 
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there. The very difference of nomenclature, he argues, shows 
this difference. The one we call by the name Faidika ; while to the 
other we give the name of laukika. Does this not prove that they 
are different from each other ? Again there is the difference of 
formation which is only too obvious to deny. And if thus the 
Vaidika lahda is different from the laukika labda does it not natu- 
rally follow that there must be a corresponding difference between 
their arthas also ? But if this does not suffice, there arc several 
scriptural texts which will clearly and conclusively prove that the 
sense of the words in the Veda is quite different from the one that 
is conveyed by them in common parlance. Take the texts like, 

‘ Ultana vai dtvagavd vahmti ’ or ‘ Elad vai daivyath madhu yaii 
ghftam ’. The former tells us that in the Veda those that move on 
their backs are called bulls ; while the latter shows that the honey 
in the Veda is ghee. But we never understand these words as 
conveying such meanings in our common parlance. This, there- 
fore, is a conclusive evidence to prove that the significations of the 
words in the Veda are different from those in the common 
parlance.' 

6 All this argumentation on the part of the pnrva-pakfin can, 
however, be easily shewn to be fallacious. Difference of nomenc- 
lature by itself dfoes not prove the difference of the thing named. 
For we do find one and the same thing also receiving different 
names with reference to the different characteristics it might 
possess. ® It is the presence of such peculiar characteristics in the 

• fTH; I I 

I ^ sif^f ^ f I ‘ wftfsirfSr 

I ft tjqwf; \ ^ 

‘ I ^ 

ffiiT ‘ *13 f AH; ’ a’RW- 

I [ SB. on MS. I. 3. 30. p. 290 f. ] 

^ This argument is put forth by Jaimini and Sahara while discussing the 
Queation Whether different from The takes hU 

litand ontlie difference of nomenclature ( ) and argues that they are 

different, i?ut Jhltnini refutes the argument by saying * ^ 

*( IdS, 11. 1. 43 ) which Sahara explains in the following words 
5R'4 jvrdl i 4«n fliptr 

if. Hi), 
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language that is responsible for the difference of nomenclature. 
Difference of characteristics or difference of formation is merely 
dialectical and does not warrant the assumption of an essential 
difference of the language itself. And the very fact that we do per- 
ceive the absence of difference between the two is enough to show 
that there is no difference of language.' As regards the texts quoted 
by the parva-pakfin it must be pointed out that the construction 
put on them by him is inadmissible. Of the two parts in the first 
text the latter is, according to him, the uddesya and the former is, 
of course the vidheya. But by its very nature we know that a 
vidheya must be something unknown ; and such a matter is to be 
found not in the former but in the latter part of the text, which 
must, therefore, be accepted as the vidhya. But if that is accepted 
as the vidheya, then the former cannot be accepted as being so at the 
same time ; for such an assumption would mean courting the 
charge of syntactical split. Thus it is clear that in the text under 
consideration the former part is the uddel\a while the latter is only 
‘the vidixya, and not vice versa as the purva-pakfa would liave it. 
But the more serious objection against the view of the parva- 
pakfin is that it involves anartliakya. II the Vaidika iabdas are 
totally different from the lauhka hhdas and convey totally different 
signiffcations how can you understand the significations of the 
words ye, ulianah and vahanti which together according to you 
give the lakfaija of go ? And if the sense of these words is nor 
comprehended, how can you understand the character of the bull 
which also is not known ? And if the go-lakfaija that, according 
to you, is the main signification of the text is not understood, 
does it not follow that the text is rendered nugatory ? All this 
can be avoided by rejecting the interpretation of the purva-pakftn 
and taking the latter part of the text as the vidheya. But, it may 
be argued, even so the sentence remains as useless as before, since 
it conveys no sound sense. This objection, however, can be met 
with the rejoinder that it can be made to serve a useful purpose by 
construing it as being eulogistic. In the same manner it is not 
difficult to show how in the second text also the pUrva-pakfin has 


I 'a | i bb. on ms. i. 3. 3o. p. 89i f i. 

36 [ Anntli^ B. 0. B. I. ] 
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hit upon a wrong construction and how there also the madlnitva of 
frlirta is to be understood as being only eulogistic and not 
literal. ' 

7 Regarding the lakyartha also both Jaimini as well as Sahara 
declare that there is no difference in the meaning of the words 
forming the sentences used in the Feda and those in common 
parlance; and it is but proper that it should be conveyed in the 
former in exactly the same way as in the latter. ’ 

8 Thus the main view that is held by Jaimini and Sahara 
regarding the language of the Scriptures may be summed up by 
saying that it is quite on a par with the language of common 
parlance not only as regards the words and their significations, 
but also as regards the vakya and the vakyArlha. 

9 This very principle again has been very explicitly stated by 
Sahara both positively as well as negatively by declaring that the 
significations of w-ords are to be determined by common usage and 
not by Vedic usage. And the truth of this remark he has amply 
illustrated in his commentary on MS. I. 4, to. The question there 
is whether barhh and other words are to be accepted as sathskara- 
iahdas on the strength of Vedic usage or as jati-iabdas on the 
strength of laukiKa usage.’ Sahara declares himself in favour of the 


' ^ fr q? ^ cPTO ^ I 

niti I q 1 

qitq qqqq 14«flq^, ?qi<?; I’q 

I % fqqtqat i^qiHsqi: I %q Tq«frqqi^q q ^iqq qsq I 

f| qqi qiqq»^ 1 q^ qqnqiCiqmqt q q»qq j qq qqtf 5if^- 

qtitfim?!SSrn qitq q qraiqq|qqqqq«m^ 53?q5^iqqq qi1[®qq?^ 1 
ql gaqq qg^qq 1 ?Rqra ^ 1 i sb. on ms. i. 3. 30. 

p. 293 ]. 

* c£. qiqqiqt 1 1 ms. i. 2. 32 1. al# qqqqqiqiqt 

^ qqRiqtJt I q q^ 551% Iqqi^q’Rm^^if^ qf4qq|<?r 1 1 s. b. on ms. 

I. 2. 32, p. 150 ]. 

S Tbit point partains to the problem of the of $71^ which has 

been fully disouBsed in another article in the Bombay University Journal^ 
VoJ. XVIir, Part 2, 
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latter alternative and shows how the former is inadmissible by its 
very nature. If these words are accepted as being alauktka, how 
will you determine their significations? You cannot do;it merely on 
the authority of the Feda. For even then the assumption of a 
particular sense as arising from these words shall not be done 
without taking into consideration the sense conveyed by the ordi- 
nary words that precede and follow the words in question. It is 
only a desire to avoid the anarlhakya of the former and the latter 
fiadas that can justify the assumption of some alatikika artha ; and 
if that is so then the popular or the laukika and the matliskfla signi- 
fications of the preceding and the succeeding words will have to 
be taken into consideration before one can get the idea of what 
exactly will save tlicm from being anarthahi.' This clearly shows 
that Vedic usage cannot help us to determine the significations of 
words and sentences. The only help in that field is the ordinary 
usage as found in our common parlance. 

• 10 Both Jaimini as well as Sahara have practised the principle 

they have preached by constantly referring to the laukika usage of 
words.^ They have expressly stated that the relation between 
iahda and arlha is not made by iaslraJ It is aiilpalhka and has to be 
known from Icka only.' Laukika usage and nothing else is the 


I ^ i <11^- 

i 33'^^ ,rr 1 1 sb. on 

MS. I. 4. 10. P. 343 ], 

® cf. Htfia ?5i% 1 l sb. on in MS. IV. 

8. 87. p. 1241 ). I I SB. on MS. IV. 2. 

28. p. 1242 ). I 1 SB. on MS. IV. 3. 8, p. 1824 1 

i i sb. on ms. vi. 8. is j . 

I ^ 5RT aiT ^ I t SB. .on MS. 

IX. 8, 51, p. 1738 ]. ^ SlfiR 931 UnatT 931 ^ f*3Tfp'tfl I 

[ S« B. on Ms. IXo 3. 33. p. 1760 ]. eto. etc. 

* Wilt I I Ms. III. 2. 4 1. Sf f| 

URg I 1 SB. on MS. Ill, 8. 4, p. 754). 
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meaos of getting acquainted with the sense of any words.* Even 
the nitnad^Pfu words ( i. e. the proper names of sacrifices ) are not 
p&rtbhasika or technical like the terms gutja or vrddht. Even they 
convey the lauhka arlhi if properly analysed.* Cases are not rare 
where Jaimini and Sahara determine the signification of a word by 
referring to the laukika usage. For they both hold that loks is the 
only authority so far as iabdarlha is concerned.’ The same principle 
is again observed while interpreting a sentence and we find both 
Jaimini as well as Sahara either implicitly or explicitly justifying 
their way of interpreting a text by adducing illustrations from 
common parlance.'* 

1 1 But this view of Lokavedayoh iabdarthaikyam as advocated 
by Jaimini and Sahara is not easily accepted by the piitva-pakfin 
without any protest. Thus an attempt is made to show that 
though apparently it is quite true that the words and the sentences and 
their significations are the same in the Fedas as well as in common 
parlance, yet there is a vital difference between the language of the 
former and that of the latter. In common parlance language is a 
means to convey our thoughts to others. There our main purpose is 
the understanding of the artha. In the Veda, however, we have to deal 


’ 311%^: I l SB. on MB. VI. 1.1. 

p. 1347 1* The views of Jaimial and Sahara on The Means of determining the 
Artha of Sahdas 1 have discussed in details in a separate article published in 
the Bombay University Journal, Vol. X?11I, Part 

ifvrWJfn 1 1 sb. on ms. x. e. 4i. p. 2006 j. 

* ^?P«|^(1IM8.X.3.44]; tJNl ^ » 

I SB. 01 M& IX. S. 18. p. 1751 ]. 

* cf. T fW ^ 
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with the dtvaiis on the one hand and the aiigas on the other ; and 
the former are apratyakfa while the latter are only acetana. But 
what visible purpose can be served by the sathUkpa with these 
'iprM)a}i$a devalas or these acetana ai'tgas ? And if only an unseen 
purpose is to be served thereby, w’ell, mere recitation of the texts is 
enough for that purpose so that there is no necessity of having any 
arlfxt-jiiAna fropi them. Thus the parva-pakfin concludes that the 
language in common parlance is used to convey some arlhas ; and 
unless those artkas are understood it will be impossible to carry on 
any transaction. The same, however, is not the case with the 
scriptural texts ; for nothing is lost if their significations are not 
understood. Hence the language of the Fcdit must be understood 
as being different from that of common parlance. ' In refutation 
of this view, however, it has been pointed out by the sUtrakdra 
as well as his commentator that the texts do serve a useful purpose 
by pointing out the devatd and the aAgas without a knowledge of 
which the performance of the ydga itself would be an impossibility. 
Thus it is not now true to say that in the Vedic texts artha-jndna 
is not a very important or an essential matter ; for the required 
knowledge of the devatd and the atlgas is given to us by the arlha 
of these texts only. * 

12 Another attempt is made to distinguish between the 
language of the Veda and that of the common parlance. It is argued 
that in common parlance we speak of things already known ; while 
the Vtda speaks of things hitherto unknown. Thus in ordinary 
parlance a specific mention of good qualities of some thing does 

* I «5t% \ 

^ I a?: i 
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tend to create a liking for that thing ; but the same result will not 
follow if the qualities that are thus spoken of are not already 
known. Thus the liking cannot arise as the natural result of the 
Vedic texts since they speak of avidila things only. How can this 
liking then be created ? Well, if at all it is to be created by the Veda 
it must come from the most authoritative part thereof, namely the 
vidhi. And if the vidhi is not able to create this liking, what can 
poor arthavida do in that direction ? The very fact tliat the vidhi 
has failed to create a liking, shows that it has created a doubt ; and 
when a doubt is once created by a vidhi even the strongest terms of 
praise shouted out by the arlbavdda will not have the power to 
remove the doubt and create the liking that we are speaking of. 
Thus we find that whereas in common parlance terms of eulogy 
tend to engender a liking for the thing that is praised, nothing like 
that can be said to take place in the Veda. Hence, the pitrva-palfin, 
argues, we must understand the language of the Veda as being 
different from that of common parlance.' This point urged by the 
pnrva-pakfin, however, cannot be accepted. It is true that the Veda 
speaks of avidita things ; but it does not, therefore, follow that 
these avidita things cannot be eulogised or that x liking for them 
cannot be created by eulogistic words. For whether we know a thing 
or not we begin to like it if it is highly talked of. Such is our 
daily experience. Again it is not true to argue that when a vidhi 
fails to create a liking for a thing it creates a doubt and therefore 
becomes useless. There are certain injunctive texts which have no 

' In juitlfiodlion of the text in the ie set forth the following 

argument : ?? ^ I 

fiwif^ 1 iris ^«?i f| irsqfiti 
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arlhavoda texts relating to them. Such vidMs do the work of not 
only enjoining a particular act but also of creating a liking for it. 
When, however, a vidhi has an arlhavoda text related to it, it is 
assumed that the vidhi-vakya does the work of only enjoining the 
act, while the task of creating a liking for the act is said to be done 
by the arthavoda text. The vidhi and the arlhavada form only one 
sentence, so tjiat the vidin has an expectancy for the arthavada'. 
Even in common parlance a similar phenomenon may be observed, 
so that it is not very sound to seek to distinguish the language of 
the vidhi from tliat of common parlance on the strength of this 
point of distinction which is more apparent than real. 

13 And yet it must be admitted that there are certain features 
which do distinguish the vaidika ^kya from the Uiikika vakya, the 
most important of these being that while the former is apanrufeya 
the latter is pauruseya. Discussing the question in full details 
Jaimini and oabara liave drawn the conclusion that iahdOf 
artha, and the santbandha between the two are all nilya^ ; and 
that vciky&rtha is obtained from the pad&rthas only, nay vOkyartha 
is nothing but the sum total of the arihis of the constituent 
padas, ’ so that human hand can have no scope as far as the vedic 
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on pp. 41*58, for a full discussion on this point, 

* For a full discussion of this topic cf, MS, 1. 1, 24*26 and SB. thereon. 
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texts are concerned. This, in other words, means that they arc 
apeursfeya. This naturally brings in another point of dutinaion 
iKtw.een the two types of vik^as viz. that the vaidtka v&kya is always 
pramSna or taihya, while the lauktka v&kya may or may not he so. 
For in the case of a lauhU vdkya its connection with a human 
agency provides ample scope for error to creep in. Such is not, 
however, the case with the ratdtka vikya where human agency has 
no scope whatsoever, so that it is labda that forms the only means 
of obtaining an idea of the things dealt with in the scriptures. And 
when iahda directly imparts to us the knowledge of anything it 
cannot but be right. For it is contradiction in terms to say v^hyA 
bravUi with reference to iabda. Bravlti means budhyamAnOsya nimi- 
Hash hhamti ; and if iaMa k thus found to be the nmiita of artha- 
jMna, how can you say that it is not its nimitta, which is tanta- 
mount to saying that it is not prarndm ? Nor is there any ground 
like subsequent sublation ( vyabbic&ra ) or a defect in the instrument 
( duflam Karmam ) which would compel us to accept its milhy&tva. 
And analogy oi the laukika vdkya is of no use here ; for the laukika 
vakya is not the same as the vaidtka vdkya. Hence though the lau- 
kika vdkya is found to be sometimes tathya or pramdna and sometimes 
vitatha or apramdija, the same cannot be the case with the vaidtka 
vdkya which by its very nature must be pramdijam eva. ‘ A third 
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poifit of distinction between the two that has to be noted is that in 
the laukika vakya the abhiprdya or some drffartha is more impor* 
tant than the iabda. * In fact the iabda is used there only as a 
means of conveying the artha or the abhiprdya.^ Naturally, there- 
( continued from the previous page ) 
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((bt/M f huMka tfikp tHe ktbda tn its vdeyMha'‘ is not ahrays- skri* 
cti^ Honottred. Sotnetinies the tocyartha is set aside and aoitte 
/dftjtfp/jto strifes is actepted so as to suit the abhipraya oi the spea* 
to. * Sometimes even devices like adhyahara and vipariijatHa' are 
resorted to while interpreting a lauhika vokya. * And all this is 
adHUlsiblitt because in a laukika vakya it is the abhipraya of the speaker 
radUMStbaQ the iabda which matters most. Quite different, however 
tSffld^ ease with the vddiki vOkya which being apaunifeya cannot be 
sa^ti^bn based', on spine ahhiprAya ox arlJm of the sp:aker. Ip it 
np thing else- but iabda, is prantapa, ’ so much so that 
mt^etipreting a scriptural text we have to accept the direct 
sense' th*t is conveyed by it. Other devices of interpretation such 
ii'adhyahdra axii iipariplimavrhkh find scope in the interpretation 
otaM^flfidtid^, aii'e evidently and as-a general txAe, not admisih 
bl<K iW dio Paso jof a voidika- tokyaa Hence it is tHar w &nd- 


ofiBB referring tO' thp geitecakl mlo that la^apA is nos; 

* Here it may be noted that this poiint 
of distin^ptipn applies to vidhUpakyas only and not all vaidika v&kyas. 
w^atropver: < llius whenever a human being is laying dpWn an 
mjtlhcdbn, the tOkya that be or she utters^ the laukika vidhi vakya, 
be kiterprcftedand obeyed with due respea to the intentlois of 
tho Spe^Cfi This is what i» clearly stated by Jaiminl when ho 


«l5SRi;?il^|S|ri5t | [ SB. on Ms. X. 8. 
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'Kimtes, * Afthdii^ 

pfoihanam sy&t ‘ * ; tand Sabara adso has vdry welf rthis 

poititin .^veral places. This importance attaching dco ■■§■ 

miiMka v&kya gives rise to another point c€;dj 5 i»B<tMiih ]!^Whl^ 
ImtBSta vAkya on the one band and a Vmd^ka . on ;'the <oi||aai 
The former ere Mhnetimes fbutidtobe»a«irr/itej!u. W«iiortfOhMt 
t^Oss snch sentences as * Dahi <da 4 ina»i fu^vip^n^'X rhr ^/aini^pw 
^Aysft tMtltAam Such . tAkyas ar& totafly kmi^ihaiA, 'We^ also cepe 

across some vakyas which,. -^ugh tpt totally tuuif^ha thoae 
^[tsoted above, are yet partially anarthaha, containing' sooiejiMbi-or 
•po&is which may be amrthjka. Thus l4uH/b are open #0 
•emrlhdkya ia ho\h these aspects.’ Such, however, is net thecase 
with the vaidika vakyas. For dnarthakys of neither of theise varklies 
can find any place therein. * Not only the vaidika takya*& t whole*, 
but every part of it i. e. every constituent pada thereot must ,yielid 
some artha of its own. This is what is meant by theigeneial mle 
‘ ^rthavattvam nydyyam ’ or negatively * Amrtbahytm yoHyayy/sm ’, 
which' has been time and again referred to by Sabam in his liditfyiti, 
From this rule naturally springs another corollary viz. moik»wo!jilB^ 
more sense. For if the signification of two words is the same as 
what is yielded by one, it naturally means that the second wtM’d is 
useless or redundant. But anarthakya is the last thing that can be 
admitted in the case of a vaidika iabda. Hence it follows that more 
sense must be yielded by the other words : or that the greater the 
number of words, the greater the sense. Thus the interpreter of a 
vaidika vakya has to t^ke care that he does not leave out any word 
or words uninterpreted, or that he takes into account ihe significa- 
tion of each and every word in the text that he is interpreting. 

14 The views of Jaimini and Sahara regarding the language of 
the Scriptural texts may now be briefly set forth as follows There 
is no difference between the langus^c of the scriptural text on the 

j _____ __ 

* Ml. XI. 1.63. 

n«jnf ^ ^ l p, «]. 

* This point has beso Tery well disoussed and established by Sahara in hia 
emamantaiy ontF^ yr ( MS. 1. 1, 32, pp. 105* 

194), 




'6m liand aitd thai jpjfc^MftioQ parlattc4 oti the 'Other sb far as the 
'^rdS)'cbe sentence and their significations are concerned. The 
eigni^fibns of 'wbcds cannot be determined by vedic nsage or by 
iasIMt Ordinary usage of the common parlance is the only jneans.by 
•which to determine the 6ibdartha. The vedic texts must,' therefore, 
ber interpreted - always in accordant with the laukika usage, so that 
every principle that is adopted by an interpreter of the vedic texts 
'Must be supported by usage. In addition to this, every 

Word in the vedic texts must be accepted as yielding some special 
signification of its own, so that no part of text might be rendered 
useless or nugatory. And lastly the vaidika vtdbi has to be under 
stood in its vA<^Attha to the exclusion of the other devices of inter- 
pretation siteh ss adhjOh&raxad pipariifama which arc often resorted 
to in interpreting a laukika vikya. Thus though language of the Vtda 
is the same as that of common parlance yet it must be borne in 
mind that the former must be so interpreted as to derive some artba 
from each one of its component parts sticking to the vacyartba as far 
as possible, whereas in the latter this rule may not be so strictly 
Idlowed. 



( Fio. A ) 

Tlie antral shine of the Mahisasara ManiLipa of Mahabali[)nrinu 
representing * SSoniaskanda. ' 




(Fig.B) 

‘ Somaskaiida’ as represented in the ‘ Dharmaraja’s Ratha’ of Mahabalipuram. 




ttlE IMa6E of NARAVaIjIA 
By 

L. B. Keny 

In an aiticlfe entitled “The Origin of Narayaqa ” we have 
made an attempt to identity Nariyat^a, described in the Vanaparva 
of the Mehabhdfaia, with an ancient pre-Aryan deity - a protptype 
of the historic Siva We have also stated in the same article that 
“ the representation of NSrayapa or Se$a^yi, without Brahma rising 
from the navel, is probably the stepping stone to the Brahmaniza- 
lion ” ^ of that pre-Aryan Siva. 

In a recent visit to Mahabalipuram we studied one of such 
representations of Narayana. The Mahi;asura Mai:i4apa ha:^ one of 
dts panels reproducing this image of the Ananta^yana. Before 
going into the details of the description of this image Qf bl&rayana 
it wojuld be advisable to note the general characteristics of the 
entire Mao4apa. , 

The Mahi$asura Mai:i4apa is a purely Saivite rock.cut temple. ^ 
The central shrine represents Siva, Parvatl and the child Skanda, 
with Nandi the Yahana of Siva at their feet ( fig. A ). This main 
panel generally called Somaskanda, is found portrayed even at other 
places. But the more important factor in this panel of the main 
shrine of the Mahi^ura Mao4apa tbe representation of BAihma 
and Vi^pn appearing behind Siva, and also much sfnaller in aize 
compared to the size of Siva. Longhurst while describitig a similar 
panel in the so-cailed Dharmarftja's Ratba ( cf. fig. B ) styles these 
two figures as “ a fottr-artned ittendant on eadh side of the main 
group ♦ Even from a comparative point of view of the difierence 
in sizes of the figures^ we see here the importance o( Sivd l3i 
comparison with that of both Vi§j?ti and Barhma.- The latter aife 
— ' i 

> Annals of th$ Bhandarkar Oriontal Baktareh InSftiluU ZXIII, pv. 

« im., p.iS4. 

* Arehatoiog^cai /rt«(ia Ee$i(gri (A.Hsls p*. 5$; 

iimoir$ of the Ai^ehaeotogieal Survey of Indta, ( U* An Ss L )» p, S4« 

* iin A. 8s h Ko. 33, p. 37, 
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mere devas ‘ bright beings \ Siva being the I^vara. ■ And probaUy 
this secondary character of these two 'devas’ has led Prof. 
Longhurst to mistake them for two attendants. A socket hole, 
moreover, cut in the centre of the floor of the shrine just described 
above, and designed for a Siva-*iinga, * corroborates the ^ivite 
characteristic of the Mandspa. 

It would not be. out pf place for the sculptor to carve an inde- 
pendent panel to sliow the greatness of the goddess Parvaii who is 
already represented in the main shrine. The right panel of the 
Ma^dapa is entirely dedicated to the representation of the heroism 
of Pifrvati in her battle with the demon called Mahi^sura ( fig. C ).' 
it is on account of this panel representing the war of Pirvatl with 
the dembn Mahi$a that the whole temple is called Mahisksura 
Mandapa ^ The eight armed goddess, astride on her vehicle, 
the lion ”, says Vogel, “ is shown in the act of shooting -arrOVrs at 
the demon king ... Right opposite Durga stands the cOlosskl figure 
Of the buflklo-headed flemon king. His royal rank also is 'iudictted 
by a ^rasOl Over his head. He carries a heavy mace in his ttvO 
habds and haa, moreover, a sword fastened to bis left hi{y( His 
attitude is that of yielding to the onslaught of the warlike goddess. 
His army is raproaented by seven demons'” ^ “ The piffsent 
scene of Mabi^pra’s defeat ”, continues Vogel, “ differs wboHy 
from the conventional manner of representing this scene ” 
But much more realistic is the description of this panel given by Revt 
Pi, Hems, “ This panel ” aceordit^ to him, *' is purely Original ... 
The^lpmr bad no model from which to copy, and what is more> 

panel has never ... been copied .elsewhere. It represems the 
goddess not tramping over the dead buflalo and killing the osnra 
thatisprings -forth from ks neck, but she is riding on her eakana% 
thO'^iony and actually shooting arrows and aiming at the asura, who 
-is rfpteiiented as^a colossal giant with •buf&lo’s head. The beauty 
of ri^mow oe{U«senwtion ’Voonrinnes the author, “ is increased by 
idm ausnerods flgures that have been put round the two main onest 
The fight of the cktfl and ihtMura Was not a subject grand enough 
f|m^the, creative power of ritac ttohnown genius; he happily intro- 
duced two armies, the army of Durgi and the army of Mabi$a, 

* /r 

* « IMS., ltd. as, V M. 
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1 Le SL>-caHed “ sleep of Visnu ‘ represeiued iu the ]\fiuiisasura Mandupa < >f Mahal alipura in ( Left Panel \ 
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iSif 

tbe result bdug the creetion of s sovM, the taoct iitt|)«esi^e earring 
of MahabaKpuram ... a P&kitihgrin, stone " 

Tlie opposite panel likewise, is also another representation of 
a scene of war ( fig. D ). The scalpior shows here, no ^oubt, his 
keen sense of uniformity. The main shrine of this Saivite temple 
consists, as we have already seen, of ^iva, Pirvatl and Skanda, with 
Nandi the Vihana of SiVa. The right panel is the representation of ^he 
individual heroic character of Parvati. Could the representation of 
the left panel be that of Vijnu ? 

This scene is explained as “ the sleep of Visnn That this 
«ceoe does not represent “ the sleep ” is clearly, seen from the ppsi< 
tipn of the ''two colossal figures standing in an attitude of defiance'*’ 
each holding a mace ( fig. E ). Even the ** sleeping ” image 
seems to hold in his hand the Cakra which is an instmment of 
war ( fig. F ). One of the two giants, at licast, is ready to strike 
the lying figure with his mace, while seems to burl the 

at any moment, as is suggested by the position of hi» tHtjad* 

( fig. F ). This is doubtless a scene of war similar to that cm tlm 
opposite wall. 

Having taken this sleeping image as that of Vi§nu the two 

giants are called Madhu and Kaitabha who sprang from the ear of 

Vispu while he was asleep at the end of a Kalpa, and were about to 

kill Brahma who was seated on the lotus springing froth Vi^pu’s, 

navel.^ Visnu is said to have killed them.’ 

* 

The identification of these two demons with Madhu and 
Kaitabba seems a littlj too prematnre. First of alt there is not any, 
trace of Brahma seated on the lotas rising from Vi^nu’s navd in the*' 
panel^Brahma whom these demons were about to kiE. 

While explaining the two 'flying figures’ over the sleeping god, 
Longburst describes Oae of them as a Gapa and the other "perhaps, 
tbe goddess Y(>gani4ra»Durga bora from the wrath of tbe gods for , 
the destruedon of the evil spudts." ^ 

I HesM, Studka in FaHam PPk 97-80. 

t A.8.I.B.,%n9-U,p.S^ 

* Ibid. * 

* pomta, A otm»kmPifiekaarv:af^>*^ VtgMPWt p 188. 

« jr,.a.s.r.,No.83,p.8(i, 
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It is only after taking the image to be that of Vi$oa that the 
scholar suspects one of the Sying figures as that of YoganidrS 
Durgi, * who is the great illusory energy of Vi^pu, personified. * 
But taking into consideration the other figure described as a Gapa, 
we do not feel certain about the identification of the Yoga-nidra 
Durgit. The Gapas are purely the attendants of Siva. They even 
form his retinue,' How could a Qapa be represented together 
with Vi§pu ? 

Longhurst does not seem to identify the three lower small-sized 
figures of the panel, 

An early Indian tradition mentions a war between Skanda, the 
son of Siva, and the demon king Tiraka. + It could be summarized 
as (oUows : 

The demon-king Taraka vanquished all the gods and was 
oppressing them much. So they prayed Brahma for a leader. 
Thereupon Brahma foretold that it was only through Siva that the 
future conqueror of the demon would be born. $tva, however, was 
still an ascetic practising severe austerities in the Himalaya. There- 
upon, Kama, the god of love, was sent to cause Biva to fall in love 
with Umi ( Pirvati ) the daughter of Himalaya. Kama succeeded 
in his undertaking, but at the cost of his own self being completely 
burnt to ashes by the wrath of Biva. Biva married Piivati, and 
through them Was born Skanda ( Kumara, K.'irttikeya etc. ) who 
killed Tirakasura. 

llip Mahobh^rata relates the story of the birth and the fight of 
^nda^with the demon, in a slightly different way. One of the 
passages of the Epic describes Skanda as the result of the union of 
Saha ( Amndhati ) and Agni, But being a lady of great 
ascebie power and milch devoted towafds her husband, she 
threw nx times the seed of Agni into a golden well where a 
child wa« born. And as the seed was considered ^cast off*, the 

1 Ihid. * Dows a, op p, 87V, 

t Of Mtaeya OLI^t M8 1 Uaiahhtntta, AstUlasana Psrvs, XLV, 

888 ( Bombay ed. ). 

• Mahnbharota, Anodasaua PaZva, 4818-14 : Pura^o, OLItE-CLZ ; 

Ukatnta Putiffai XX-dUEIXt it. XeMbtttWfMjfore iTrapsIatod by Tawoay, II, 
p. 188 ; I. p. 5, 
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( Fifr H ) 

Sriranganatha of Sriraugam ; Tricliinopoly. 

( This is the only official photograpli available from the temple 
authorities, there being no actual photogi’aph of the image ). 
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chilQ was called Skanda. ' Another passage of the same 
parva describes Skanda as the child of Rudra and Agni. ’ 
The 6aly« Pai^^a describes'. the same legend of the birth of Skanda 
in a littld.more detail. In thfi ddys of yore, according to. the 
passage* the vital seed of Maheivara dropped into Agni who codfd 
neither. burpi'jc nor bear it. So it was' thrown into the Ganges who 
In turn tirrew it 6n the Himtlayas where the child grew, nurtnr'dd 
by the.suc Krttikis..’ Skanda, according to the s.ime Hpic, wds 
made the gcnerallLssimo of the army of. the Bevas to 6ght the 
Oaityas.'< Skanda killed in that battle the powerful demon Tirana, 
and many , more d<j»/ya heroes.'J ... 

Let us now .study the whole panel in the light of this legend. • 

According to the text of the Mntsya Puraya,. before his . fight 
with Skanda, Tiraka' uses a mace. very skilfully against the godsi^ 
Both the. demons depicted in the figure are possessed each with a 
mace. There. canb.ot be, therefore^ any difficulty in identifying 
Tksaka, the king of the demons, with one Of them. He eanni^ 
better identified with the figure facing the onlooker, he .aitpearing 
more prominent. 

The other coltKsd figure may very easily be . ^spectedrtodbe 
tliat of the demon Kraunca who was an accomplice of Tara^I. 
the traditional story, described above, does not, in the feast, 
jtion Kraunca as taking any part in the battle- between T/lfaka ..tlid 
Karttikeya. But another demon. by nameGrasana, wbo.-wAS>rtie 
general of .King Taraktt®, is, described, in the legend as giyiitg ft SiWy.. 
heroic, fight 'to. the ,^ds •and .being killed, by Karl?. T%e .r-epfeS^^> 
tioo of tlm panel clearly shows this denion heddi^ a itatid life 
story about Grasaiia’^ pulling down Yama's buffalo with a. sip^ 
•blow of the mace'®, .explains ivery , well his 'efficiettcy :in:lumdtif^:ttK 

I ItahSbhSrata. Yans.?snret liSUrlS. 

a ifcid., 144*8: Hflt eWSWiriS.W.- I 

» J6id., ^alyaparVa, *455^^1; 

• ilifd., Vanaparva. 144*8-**; l^afysparva, *498, *5*3. 

“ nid» S’alyaparva,' *890-94. * Mataya Puraya, OLI!!, IfO^t*. 

’ Dowson, op. ett , p. 159. 

^ ^atsya Puraya, OXXiiVirh 88^ Oljl, 34, 01.11, *8. 

> JMil. CU. 34^ ; OL, 1-10, **-46, OLII, *6-86, 
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.place.' Thus, these two colossal figures represent, no doubl, the 
den) 0 .ns Taraka and.his general Grasana, 

. Let us now turn to the two “ flying figures We have already 
expressed xxur doubt about the identification of the Yoga-nidra- 
Durga, and also shown that the Ganas are purely a Saivite creation. 
In the traditional account of the legend of the fight, the Skanda 
Piirilvtt states that the son of ^aihkara (viz. Skanda) was accompanied 
. by Gapas in the battle*. The same account further informs us that 
many Gapas were Jtilled in that battle by Taraka*. The supposed 
Yoga-nidra Durga is seen in the panel leading the Gapa. Who else 
can this female *’ leader of the Ganas ’ be but Parvati as the 
nayaki ?>. 

1 I While describing the three small-sized figures iu front of the 
f serpent couch ” Mr. Longhurst says that “ the first male Figure, 
tbe lower part of which is hidden, raises his left hand and holds 
some indistinct object in his right hand. The two remaining 
figures are shown kneeling, the female one in the attitude of 
adoration 

Comparing the two male figures one shall at once realize that 
the one to the left is much more ornamented than the one to the 
'right. This clearly shows that the former is a personage 'of higher 
status than the latter. With his well-ornamented crown, necklace 
•and armlets, he seems to be some royal personage. He looks as <.'f 
telling or ordering something to the other male figure who is not 
represented as finely dressed as his master. He is seen with a pose 
* as if accepting -all the orders with due resp^t to his master. Mr. 
Longhurst has already described this person as “ kneeling ” L The 
fltst- male figure, the lower part of which is hidden,” says Longhurst, 
'^'liises his left hand and holds some indistinct object in bis right 
hand. ” ‘ ( cf. fig. G. ) 

This first person called by us as the ‘ royal personage ! cpuld be 
none else than Skanda or KumSra or Kantikeya, the son of Siva, 
and supposed to be, very likely from the occasion of this war, the 

«' Stendo Pura^o. XXVIir. 48. 

* lUd. XXIX, 56 : »r>IT! t 

* Cf. Dowson, op. cit„ p. 87. ' , , '■ *’ Hi 4. S. I„ No. 38, p. 36, 
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god of wac. The Mahabbdrata describes him as being . addrned 
with a golden armlet. and garland, a crest and crown of gold* a des- 
cription that applies very well to the figure of the panel. ■ Even the 
prominent garland around the figure, “ the lower part of , which is 
Iiidden ”, seems to be the celestial and triumphal garland . of gold 
made by Visvakarma, and presented to Skanda by Indra.* The 
lower ‘ hidden ' part, again very ‘probably suggests Skan.ia’.s 
rearing up on the Himavat’ or his being' supported by the Earth.' 
But of all the' different signs, the most suggestive ' and distinct 
clue is that “indistinct object in his right hand." This 
ulject is nothing else but Skanda’s infallible missile ( ) 
by which he killed the demon Tiraka. ‘ This missile, represented 
in the panel in the form of flames, is described by the Mahahh&rata 
in full detail. According to the Epic, Agni conferred on Karttikeya 
a weapon that possessed great lustre and which seemed to blaze 
with light, for the destruction of the enemies. The Epic accounts 
furtjier state that while this ‘ blazing §akti ’ " was repeatedly hurled 
by Skanda, meteors and thunderbolts dropped upon the earth, and 
when that terrible dart was once hurled, millions of darts came out 
of it, * The passage further states that thousands of Daiiyas were 
reduced to ashes by the flames that came out of Skanda’s missile^ ’ 
With all this description we do not feel any doubt to identify the 
“ indistinct object ” of Longhurst with the missile of Skanda and 
'tHiich is so perfectly and realistially represented by the sculptor as 
a weapon in flames. 

1 iiah^hhUrata, Vanaparva, 14402. 

* Of. Ibid, Balyaparva, 2667 Vanaparva, 14426-27, 

» Of. IWd. idiparvB. 2587-88. 

< Ibid. Salyaparva, 2469 : M 1 

Similar figures represi^nted as risiog up from the earth are found also' in 
Greece ( cf, Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Rcli^ion^ 6g« .18^ 
p. 277, fig. 88, p. 311. fig. 89. p. 314. fig. 153, p, 526, fig. 175, p. 640 ). 

• Of. /6fd, Balyaparva, 2690t-91, Vanaparva, 14609-10, Anusaeana Parva, 
4ii4,Cf. ^Aaadla Puratid, XXX, 39.' 

Balyaparva, 2662-6*3; i%Tsmr I 

’ Ibid. Vauaparva, 14609-10 : » 

« J6i(i. Balya Porva, 2687-90. 

1 9 Ibid., 2696-97. In the tempi# at d^Uo|e the lSakt0y^(iha, of Buhrabtna^y a 

'wbenclayiogtisrakisura is represented like a poniard. Cf Qopinatba I^aci 
EUmmU of Hindu Iconography^ Vol. If, Part 11* p, 448 j PI* ' 
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Tflius after idemifying the royal personage with Skanda, we find 
in the other person tiie identification of Virabhadra, the general of 
Skanda ' who is instructed by his master abooit the arrangement of 
the armv. Vlhibhadra seems to receive orders by kneeling with all 
the due respect for Karttikeya* 

But of ail the figures represented in the panel the one of the 
bowing lady in the Ahjali mudra is the most puzzling. As could 
be made out from her ornamented body and the decorative crown, 
she seems to be a ladv of a very high rank. Does she, then, 
represent Parvati herself or one of her forms called iiva-dail “ §i*aJs' 
messenger ? Or is she the milder form of Sakii about \\ hich we 
have already spoken ? 

We have identified all the figures of the panel except the main 
and central one which lies on the serpent. Who could this 
sleeping ” deity be? Could it be really Visnu as has been 
described till now by scholars ? ® 

The so-called An.tnta.sayana, especially as is represented in this 
panel, is not in the usual conventional way of depicting Visph or 
^rayana. Together with the absence of the lotus with Brahma 
riling from the navel, we do not even find the traditional number 
of hands and the different emblems in them whicli were supposed 
to be the symbols of the deity. Out of the four instruments of 
w'ar — Jsaiikha, Cakra, Gada and Padma — the image seems to 
have only one viz. the Cakra by which ‘the deity called Ilari is 
.•said to have killed the demon Grasana. ' 

Hari IS a name applied both to Siva and Vispu. As we have 
Steiv, the deity w ho cut the throat of the demon Grasana, was 
oUhtid also Hari. 

I'he war of the demons .tgainst the gods for the complete 
destruction of the latter is found not only in early Indian IheMry 

t 0& Skanda Purn^a. XXIX 3S. 4S. 45. 4». 

' * .4eB0t4iag to Dowiou is the female 

Mtlgf MBWa, 8be bas (wo forms one mild sad the other dsroe. 
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trculitioQ but also in Sumer, Egypt, Greece and Rome*. These 
nations seem to form offshoots of the Indo-Mediterranean race, all 
hailing front the original Ilamitic stock of India®’". This similarity 
between the accounts of the wars shows a common source, the 
expression of which seems to be the account of this battle of the 
(lemons with Tarakaat their head, against all the gods with Skanda 
as their leader. This similarity, therefore, proves the account of 
the war to be of pre-Aryan origin. Grasana of this story, therefore, 
must have been killed by a pre-Aryan god. 

Who then, could this deity described as Hari be ? He must be 
Haris Siva, as the name Hari may also be a name of Siva’, or Hari s. 
Vii^pu, introduced here later in order to Brahmanize the story of the 
light. The intern.il evidence of the narnativc of the legend corro- 
borates the identification: of Hari with Siva. The Skanda Purina 
mentions Skanda, the son of 5iva, as Haripnyah “ loved by Hari 
The wliolc passage reads : 

mnrti nwfrr fWSrot w rtm ^ m- ^tr - 1 

sttFfm i%ssrti5ff it ® 

which means “ The one loved by Hari, having bowed to Sambhu 
( Siva ), and ( that ), Kumilra who was as if bowed down to his 
own mother, that Klrttikeya then cut off the head of the enemv 
by his missile ( )•” 

As could very well be seen from the account of the legend, 
Skanda, before his^final fight with the demon King Taraka and his 


I In Sumer and later in Babylon, we find Tiamat iightiag against God Mar« 
duk and being finally killed by him The story is described in Bal»yloniaii poems: 
( Dhorme* CV/oi.r c/e 2’er/e'? Reliywn Assyro-Iiahylonienh^ pp. 31f„ 55ff., 83ff. ). 
Tu Egypt it is the serpent Apap w'hich fights against Rs and is finally 
wounded and enchained by Hu himself. The account is found in the famous 
Egyptian Book of the Dead : ( Virey, La Religion d$ UAncienne Egypte, 
p, 41 note 3 ; Wallis Budge, The Oods of the Egyptians^ I, p 325 ). la Greece 
and Rome the Titans also rebelled against Zeus and Jupiter and were thrown 
down to hell by the latter r ( Qrote, A History of Orcece, I, pp, 4-*7 ). For 
these references I am indebted to Rev. Fr. H. Heras, S.J., Director of the 
tndiati historical Research Institute of Bombay. 

» Saras, •* The Hamitlo Indo-Mediterranean Race"’, The New Reeicm, 

xw* pp. i«wr. 

• Mottier-Willlams, A Samkrit^EngdBh Diciionary, -p. Iggg - * 

> Sketnda Purnftt, XXX, 38. ^ lbt% ‘ 
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victory therdn, goes to get blessings from his father and mother.- 
The verse doubtless dercribes the respect of the son for his parents 
and the love of the latter for their son. How could Hariprtyah, 
in this - verse, ever mean, “ the loved one of Visi.iu ” instead of 
“ the loved one of Siva ” ? Hari, here, undoubtedly refers to Siva. 
The Hari that killed the demon Grasana by his Canra is none else 
than the great god Siva. In fact the Cdkra was originally an 
emblem of 3iva ; and it passed on to Ivtsava ( Visnu ), being 
given to him by Mahadeva, after he had killed a Daitya, who, 
proud of his strength, lived in waters'. It was through the inter- 
vention of Siva that Skanda could manage to kill the king , of tlic 
demons.^ The epithet ‘ Hari ’, was later on applied to Vispu who 
seems to be the Aryanised form of Siva. The account of this fight 
found in different literary works, seems to be Aryanised already, 

but not so the image of Nirayana under study, as yet, 

« 

The identification of the image of Anantasayana or Sesasayi in 
the Mahi§asura Mandapa> with 5iva, is further confirmed bv the 
study of a similar image of Narayana found in the Saivite sea-shore 
temple of Mahabalipuram itself. The supine image of the so-called 
' Vi§nu’ of the Shore Temple, is described as “originally to have 
been an inferior copy of the fine image of the same deity in Mahi- 
sasura Mandapa”.’ This image is further said to be “a large decayed 
stone image of Vispu m a recumbent position and leprcsenting tliat 
deity in the form of Anantasayana ” , ' 

■ • The main shrine of this Shore Temple contains a similar repre* 
sentation of the Soraiskanda as that of the Malu?asura Mandapa*, 
except for the vahanx Nandi, which is missing here. Two copies 
of the same tableau are found in the porch of the same shrine^. A 
polished liAiit, supposed to be originally about 6 feet in height, was 
found in the sand outside the shrine and replaced in the socket in 


> Mahd,bhUrata, Anu^atanaparra, XLV, 60 ( Bombay ad, ), ^ 

* Cf. Skandis PurUifa, ZXZ, 25, 36. Probably it is this story that. is 
referred to in the account of the Keodur Plates ( of Kirtivarmau II ), wbieb 
states : *' His dear son, -who reduced to tbe ooudition of. tribut^ies tjte 
Iriegs,.. St tbe command of bis fatbe.’, just as- Efirttikeya, .at tbe oominaad of 
Siva, defeated tbe very insolent host of demons ... ( Patbak, "|(9adur Plates 
of Elrtivannan If, Epigeaphia Indica; IXi-pp^ 802, 805 lOrlO;)^. • 

I 1., Ho. 40. P. 5. ‘ ^hid. ■! jf '-lhid.,',- '■.Ij'bid, 
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the,centre of the shrine'. Thete is another small attendant Siva 
temple ” built at the back ot this main shrine and facing the west*. 
:And the “ large decayed stone imjige” of the so-called Vistju is 
enshrined in the nartpw space between these two Siva temples^ A 
carved head of Siva has also been discovered in the sand around the 
base of the smaller Siva temple^. This Saivite character of the temple 
is further corroborated by the innumerable Nandis^ “ found buried 
in the sand both within and without the enclosure ” of the temple ; 
some of these Nandis are still found crowning the portion of the 
surrounding outer prdkara not yet ruined'. 

It would seem incongruous to find a Vaispavite image occupy- 
ing one of the shrines of this temple whose Saivite characteristics 
are so. remarkable. But now, knowing as we know, the Saivite 
origin of Narayana, and after having studied the Nirayaoa panel of 
the Mahisasura Mandapa, wc h.ive no doubt in stating that this 
recumbent image of Narayatta is in its proper place and in the most 
congenial surroundings in this strictly Saivite temple. 

This image of Narayana without Brahma on the lotus rising 
form the navel, has a striking resemblance with the images of 
Sri KaAganatha in Sivasamudram, Srirangam and Seringapatam. 
The image of Sivasamudram is about eight feet long and is reclined 
in a sleeping pose “ on a conventionalised Anania figure with seven 
hoods.”® The female figure at the feet of this Kanganatha is 
supposed to be that of Kaveri. Siva-samudmm is an island in the 
Kaveri river, in the Koilegal Taluk of Coimbatore District. * The 
' very name of the place ( Siva-samudram, “ the sea of Siva " j is a 
definite proof of tke place being a Saivite centre of religion. The 
temple contains even a large Itfiga in the garbhagrha, and a horned 
bull in the vestibule. ® The name RaAganatha seems to be a 

J ibid. * Ibid. « Ibid. < Ibid. 

& Ibid. V* 6. Towards the west and a few furloogs from the Shore Temple 
there is. in the. village; another temple called the temple of PerumU} or Stha^ 
laiayana Perumd.f. On enquiry we came to know from the PujSr! that the 
image of PerumUl was done exactly iq the same fashion as the one of the 
Shore Temple Anan^layana. In fact just because the Shore Temple was 
getting immersed in the sea, this temple in the village, exactly in the same 
why as the Shore temple, was erected. 

c Archaeological Purvey af Mysore, 1938, p. 88. ^ Ibid. 

» Imperifil , Gazetteer of India, XXIII, p. 65 ; Of. Archaeological (Purvey of 
Mysore, 1938, p, 87 ; Qundappa, All. Al^ouf Mysore, p. 181. 

^ Archaeological Surney of Mysore, 193^ p. 86, 
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Sanskritized fornv of some t»l 4 non-Aryan deity, probably Siva, as 
tbe name of the place seems to suggest. 

Another represeftutton of this image is found in the sO called 
famous Vispu temple of Sri RaAganttha in the island of Srlrangath 
in the district of Trichinopoly.' This two armed Sri RadgaftStha 
image is represented as reclining on the folds of the serpent Anantu 
or AdiSesa, and protected by its five hoods * ( fig. H. ). 

'Phere is another similar image of RaUganStha enshrined in 
Seringapatam ( Sriraiigapatam ) situated on another island in the 
Kaveri, 10 miles north-east of Mysore city. ’ To tradition the place 
is known as the Paicima Radganatha Ksetra. * According to an 
ancieiit tradition, a sage by name Gautama, who worshipped this 
god Radganitha, had a hermitage here, s Inside the garb^gfha of 
this temple there is “ a colossal image of Visiju reclining on the 
huge coils of the great snake Ananta who lifts up his seven headed 
hood to shade his master’s head But strange to say that the whole 
temple is suspected to have been a Siva temple in which RadganStba 
or AnantapadmanSbha was installed after widening the gate of the ' 
garibigrha. ’ 

The sleeping image common in the tetnples described above, Ls 
called Radganatha. According to Hindu Iconography the image of 
RadganStha, like that of Yogaiayanamdrti, necessarily requires its 
eyes ** somewhat opened ” ®. This is a further corroboration to our 
statement made before that the * sleeping Visnu ’ is not in fact sleep- 
ing but simply lying. And this lying po.sture of the image is one 
of the main requirements of NarSyapa?. Nirayapa is ‘ one who Kes 
on water Lying is his original position. An account in the third 
adhyAya of the Sri-rahgha Mdhatmyam narrates a story which says 
that Brahma, after knowing the innumerable deceptive forms of 
Radganatha, wanted to see him in his own form. And so he 

> Ct Jwperio/OMrflwro//ndia,"^ p.Ul, XxTl.' 

p, iflA, Uoore, Manual pf the Trichinopoly Dielrict, p. 9, Iftwelli, Trichinopoly, 

1 Imperial 0^gettMr of Ipdia, 'S.Xlll, p, lOi. 

* , iud., p, , 179. Oundapps, op, 'eit„ p. ISO, Kriatia^. 4 Ouide to 

Mysore State, pp. 7^-78, Of. Oaztiteer of the Trichinopoly Distri^ i pp. 8, SiH. 

* Kriahna, op. et loc, eit., GkindaPP4..o9' et Vc. eit, 

° jtmp^al OttXeUeer of India, ZXtl. p. 179. 

s Archaeological Survey of Ugwe, 1935. P. 58 ' Ihid ,<i93Q, p. 80, 

" O^iaptha RaO) tlemonie OjSinin Iconography, . T, part 

« Keay, op. eit., p. S51. 





Aiuintasu\ LiiKi Hi tlitr cave < >t Disc. Bhilsa , tjiwiiliur. 
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appeared in this reclining posture*. Moreover all the three places 
of enshrinement of RaAganatha, as described above, are islands. 
There is water all around the images of RaAganatha. Ranganatha 
is as if lying on water. He is the same as Narayana who in turn is 
the proto-type of the historic Siva*. 

The main shrines of the Shore-temple and the Mahisasura 
Man4apa of Mahabalipjram, representing Siva with Skanda and 
Parvati, the name Siva^samudram where one of the three Ranga- 
nathas is enshrined and the suspicion of scholars to think the 
Ranganatha temple of Seringapatam to be originally a Siva temple, 
all these together go to corroborate our identifying the ^ sleeping ' 
image of the so-called Anantasayana ( Visnu ) with that of Siva, 
and that Narayana is the Aryanised form of the non-Aryan god Siva. 

To our knowledge similar images of Anantasayana without 
Brahma seated on the lotus rising from his navel, arc found also in 
the cave of Udayagiri at Gwalior, ^ ( Fig. K )• Marai of the Haihayas 
of Tripuri,'^ and the Undavalli temple of the Guntur district. ^ 
But the last representation depicts, very probably for the first time, 
the image of Brahma seated on the lotus, but not yet attached to 
the navel of the reclining figure. 

The slow and gradual change from the lepresentation of Siva to 
that of Sesasayi ( Visnu ), or in other words, the gradual Aryanisa- 
tion of the image, could also be studied from the above representa- 
'tions under study. We find that in the beginning there was no 
B’-ahma represented at all. Then there came into existence, in 
course of time, the representation of Brahma and Visnu as subsidiary 
gods and as the attendants of Siva, represented to his right and left 
side respectively, but much smaller in size compared to the size of 
Siva ( Fig. B ). Even the position of these two deities is represented 
according to a passage of the Mahdbharata which states th^t Siva 
created Brahma from his right side and Vi§i:iu from his left side; ^ 
And with the gradual increasing Aryan influence in Indisi, Brahiiia 
became more prominent and so secured a central, position jtiist 

* Taylor, Oriental Manuscripts^ III, pp. 132-33. 

* Keiiy, op. cit, p. 236 . ‘ 

* Annual Report of Archaeological D&parUmnt^ Owalio^^ hifata for 

pi. VI, a. 

if. 4. , No. es, Pli, XLII. a, XLV, b. * Ibid., No: i7, pK XII. 

^ ^faliabhnratth AntliiMna P(^rT»^^940; I 

1 4«nfth. B, 0. S. (. J ' 
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above the sleeping deity, but not directly connected with his navel, 
as is seen in the Undavalli cave representation ( lA ). The 
origin of Brahma from the navel of the sleeping Narayaija-who also 
in turn was identified with Visiju — due to increased Aryan influence, 
is the final stage of the slow process of the Aryanisation of the 
representation of Narayana ( Siva ), and later the complete trans- 
formation of the same to the image of Visnu. And there seems to be 
nothing strange in such transformation of Saivite temples and shrines 
to Vaisnavite ones, as there are several other examples also where the 
shrines have lost entirely their original identity and form of worship, 
and were, later on, worshipped as absolutely different deities than 
their original forms. To illustrate this change we could refer to the 
idol worshipped at Nathadvara in the Udaipur State. Though it is 
now worshipped as Krsna, it was originally the image of Bhairava. ' 
In Chicacole the temple of Sri Kurmaksetra which at present 
enshrines a tortoise and is worshipped as Visnu, was formerly wor- 
shipped as a shrine of Mahadeva*. In the famous place of pilgrimage 
on the Tirupati Hill, an image of a boar is converted to and wor- 
shipped as Bajaji*. The temple also is considered by some to have 
been originally a Devi temple and was converted, later on, into a 
Vi§ou temple*. Even noo; the Vaisijavas consider the deity of this 
temple to be Visiiu, while the Saivas contend that it is Siva or 
Subrahmaoya^. The Vithoba of Pandharpur was also originally ^ 
Jain saint converted later on by the Brahmaoas*. Even the image 
of Narasiihha in the temple on the top of the hill Simhacalam near 
Vizagapatam, has a pig’s snout, and not a lionJs face’. We need not, 
therefore, be surprised to find the ancient Saivite image of the 
Mahisisura Maijdapa identified with Visnu or Se.saiayi. 

We have ample reason, therefore, to maintain that the so- 
called image of Anantasayana without the Brahma rising from its 
navel, is the original representation of Siva. ( NarJyaija ), and the 
addition of Brahma seated on the lotus and attached to the navel 
of the reclining figure, is the Brahmanization of the same image. 

* lA. Jlf. S. I., No. 17. pi. XII. Govinda Das, Hinduism, pp. 188-89. 

* Ibid. » Ibid. 

* Gopioatba Bao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Tart I, p. 270. 

* Ibid. 

* Stevenson, “ On the Intermixture of Buddhism with Brahmanism iu the 
Religion of the Hindus of the Oekkan ", J, R, A, S., ( 0. S, ), VII, p, 6. 

7 Govinda Das, op. cit., p. 189. 



“VEDTC GODa-V-RUDRA/K ALl” 

By 

Hibalal Amritlal Shah, B.A., ( Bombay, 1 ). 

Section V • Rudra ( paraa 88-141 ) : — 

( 88 ) Introductory ’■ The present article' Is in continueition of 
the four sections of the “ Vedic Gods ” published by the Bhandar* 
kar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, in its Annals ( May-1936 ) 
in Vol. XVII, Part 2 on pp. 97-176* The data adopted are from the 
“ Vedic Mythology ” of ( late ) Prof. A. A. Macdonell ( referred to 
as Mac. ). In addition to that book, another article “ Studies on 


’ This article was read before the Eighth All India Oriental Conference, 
Mysore, on 31-12-1935. The reader may well consult its synopsis printed in 
the Proceedings and Transactions ... ** of the Conference on its pp. 
published by the Mysore University in December 1937. 

The original article was improved and enlarged upon soon thereafter. For 
the Table of contents and Index of this article see para 173. Quotations from 
texts will be found at relevant places. 

•* Vedic gods I-IV ” is printed in the A. B. O. R. I. ( Poona ) in Vol. XVII, 
Pt. II, on pp. 97-176, January 1936 and published in June 1936. It contains 
paras 1-87 with appendix, quotations and eight star maps. All references 
given in para 87 hold good for this article. The reader should acquaint him* 
self with all the sections with the star maps to appreciate present investiga* 
tions. Reference has b^en made to other articles of the author “ Virgin Birth 
and Nativity ( read at the Oriental Conference at Baroda, 1933 ) and *' Son of 
Man: Miracles and Betrayal ’’ (read at the Oriental Conference at Mysore, 
1935 ). Both of them are now printed as Two Gospels, in the Silver Jubilee 
Volume of A, B, O. R. I. ( Poona -1942, ), in Volume XXIII, Pts. I/IV, 
pp. 465-479. 

* Some of the salient facts of the previous four sections in paras 1-87 
needs repetition. The old ^edio calendar as determined in Section II bolds 
goed. The Vernal equinox is in the 70th space of AsvinI ( Regent-Two Alvins ) 
( of. Star Map No. 5 ) : the Autumnal equinox is in the 24th spaoe of SvSti 
( Aroturus : Regents VSyu ) ( cf. Star Map No. 6 ) : the Summer solstice 
( Table III ) occurs in the 47th space of Fusya ( Regent Bfliaspati ) when the 
Yuga with the rainy season commences ; of. star Map No. 6. The calendar is 
stellar ( vide tables; Sec. II ). References to Soma and to Soma saoritiees 

( continued on the following page ) 
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Egvedic Deities Astronomical and Meteorological ” published 'n 
tbe J.A.S.B. (Calcutta, New Series), Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 ( 1932-33 ), 
pp.1-122, by (late)Sjt. KkendranatbaGbosb ( referred to as “Gh.” ) 
is used for additional data over and above those of para 87. 

Tbe summary in paras 89, 115, 124-125, 141 and 153 will 
explain tbe matter of this article. 

It need not be stressed that while strictly conforming to data 
and texts, tbe interpretations and conclusions are independent of 
any authority, ancient or modern. 

( 89 ) Rudra / Kali = ? : Now in this section, we consider 

Budra at the summer solstice, tbe phenomena of rains, tbe loss of 
shadow the heliacal rise of the star Sirius ( A-Canis Majoris ) at 
that time, the Fusya stars and in their proximity, the Aslesa stars 
which mark the hood of the serpent-demon Hydra ( whose regent 
God is Sarpa ) and which serpent terminates at the autumnal 
equinox in SvSti portion ( cf. Star charts Nos. 3 and 4 ). Consi- 
deration of all these factors along with those of the section IV, 
leads us to tbe basic conceptions underlying tbe god(s) Rudra(s), 
at Solstice and at Autumnal Equinox, Vasu, EslI ( = Agni ? ) 
wife of E&la-Light, tbe Prime Effulgence, and the cosmic origi- 
nal LIGHT as conceived by the Vedic seers. Further researches 
now make it possible to explain and to add to what was told 
at the end of the IVth section ( para 85 ) relating to Rudra ( cf. 
Star Chart No. 1. ). 

Kali ss ? ; Lunar Lights ■ The fourth section dealt with stellar - 
lights and their connection with the Calendar ; with tbe 

( continued from the previous page ) 

( Seotion IV ) are mainly with reference to the ( stellar ) Autumnal Equinox 
at Divine Evening ( of. Star Map No. 7 ). The nature of ** Apah " is Light 
( not w£^ter ) ~ vide seo. IV para 57 ), the divine stellar light ( Paras 11-12 ). 
The remarks hold good as to Agni, repretjenting on earth the stellar lights 
and all lights and hence its consequent central worship in the Vedas 
( paras 79-81 ). 

The first section dealt with the basic conception of Varupa, Mitra, 
and Sun (paras 1-10 and 11-12). Tbe second section dealt with the old 
Vedic Calendar as determined from various authentic evidences ( Paras 
18-41 with four tables). The third section dealt with gods (goddess ) of the 
Vernal Equinox - A4vins and Usas (paras 42-44, 87 and Table III). The 
fourth section dealt with tbe gods ( goddesses ) of tbe Autumnal Equinox and 
of tbe intervening period. ( paras 45-85, 87 and Table III ). The summary of 
these four section^ is published by the Baroda Oriental Conference ( 1938) in 
its volume on pp. 125-130, of ** FrociiedinB '* in Deo. 1935. 
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terrestrial li^ht Agni and the resultant worship. The present 
investigations lead us to tlie (/riginal light, beyond the terrestrial 
and stellar lights, to the original light as the Vedic seers conceive 
it to be. They show that the original light is the “ AJA the 
never born or rather the ever born, with reference to gods Pfiflan, 
Savitr, Praj&pati and Hiraiiya Garbha : all these gods figure 
around the lunar orb, around the lunar light and into its cora- 
ponent light that is originally beyond any form. They bring out 
the central position of moon in the Vedic conceptions (paras 142-152) 
where Light is the main consideration, through its Aja, which is 
the SodaSi in moon as it is styled later on and which is one of 
the triad of Light in the lunar orb. 

Ojas »• This section ( V ) deals with the Light Kail and with 
its inseparable associate the Rudra. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Light has been characterised as ^ female and therefore, the con- 
sideration of Female divinities and of ( post-vedic ) heroines 
enter into this section when “ Kali ” is considered. In a similar 
iViauner, rightly or wrongly the Sahku has been characterised as a 
7nale and accordingly the consideration of the male divinity or of 
the ( post vedic ) heroes forms a central topic in this section 
around the real Rudra or Siva. These introductory remarks 
will enable the reader to follow the trend of the present investiga- 
tions. For a fuller comprehension of the truth, we have to dis- 
possess our mind of both the female and the male forms ( they are 
only convention8-#%Us ) and as told later ( para 172 ), the element 
“ Ojas (in heart) comes to be the much coveted light in both the 
male and female for'ms ivithout disfinchon. To turn to the details 
for the Vedic facts in the following paras : 

( 90 ) Seasons : Stars : From the Arthasastra of Kautilya ( vide 
Sec. II ) we learnt that the year ended with the full moon in the 
month Asadha ( W ),’ that the midday 

shadow was lost in that month HrT¥r i *') 

that the next two months were of the rains ( ‘‘ I 

n ” ) and that with rains in the Sravana month 
the sun began its southern course. It is the summer solstice and 

» of. A. B. O. R. I. ( Poona ) Vol. XXI, Parts III-IV ( 1941 ) pp. 264-265 
the ertiole ** A oontroverted reading in MoghadUta by the Author. 
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it is then Pa^ta constellation ( yogatarS, Delta Cencri ) wboiie 
regent is God Brhaspati ( vide tables 1 — IV, Reo. IV, pp, 162-165 ) 
who is invoked for rains:- “ Brhaspati is besought to cause the 
cloud to rain and to send the rain charged cloud. ( X, 98, 1, 8 ) 
Mac. p. 83. It should be noticed that it is not Asles& that Is 
connected with rain ; its regent Sarpa-Hydra ( vide Sec. IV ) 
starts obstruction and Brhaspati ( Agaabya-Canopus with the 
Saptarsis-vide Sec. IV ) and others fight this opponent. Rains 
begin with Pusya, 

( 91 ) Pusya-Lrhaspafi and Siritos : The stars of Pusya and the 
heliacal rise of star Sirius ( Mrga-Vyadha : vide para 95 ) at this 
time are picturesquely represented-" BhutavSn pierced PrajSpati 
with an 'arrow' and having done so, went up ( became a heavenly 
body ). He was nouj named Mrga-Vyadha ; or the hunter of the 
deer. The female deer became the naksatra Rohinl. 7 he arrow 
became three knotted. ( AB. Ill, 33 ) ” — Gh. p. 64. We read in 
another book '* Popular Hindu Astronomy” (Hare Press, Cal- 
cutta, 1905-Vol. I, pp. 161-162 ) by Sj. Kalinatlia Mukherji ( refer- 
red to as ‘Muk.’ ) that " Lubdhaka is also - called Tisya (mstr) the 
‘burning’ or the bright one’ and is said to be an archer. *‘ 

’ETVW 3Tr w 1 ” X, 64, 8, - ’’ We invoke 

to our gathering place, the archers Krsanu ( Brhaspati ) Tisya 
and Rudra strong amid all the Rudras* - Griffith. ” Krsanu may 
be even Indra ( Mac. p. 74 ) or Agni = but what is remarkable is 
that this text connects Rudra with Pust/a which is another name 
of Tisya, The deer herein seems to be a reference to " Mfga ” = 
Orion. We read in the Sauptika Parva of MahabhSrata ( Ch. 18, 
13-14) the same exploit of Rudra— “ aft: ’ET fiogrtr fit 
1 apTwrsayaa't ^ qraq;: i ^ g fiaa ureq 

arrnm \ ^ ” ii So too in Raghu- 

Vam&a ( XI, 44 ) — “ ii ” 

The arrow is taken to be the central stars in Orion ( after the 
imagery of ‘Mrga* ) ; but from what will follow ( para 92 ) it will 
be evident that the ‘ Bhhtavai:;i’ is Rudra in a different form 
( para 98 ) and accordingly, the knotted arrow in that connection 
refers to 3 Pusya stars ( vide table II ). The stellar form of this 
episode is evidently referred to by KfilidAsa in Sftkuntala 1, 6 
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I ws^rrror 

h *' — it is here Sirius ( stellar form ) following the Orion. 

( 92 ) Rudra * Rains, L(m of Shadow ^ Ailesn : Another pheno- 
menon of the time is the loss of light and the conimenoemeut of 
rains with the loss or the complete merging of shadow with refer- 
ence to Sahku ( " the type of Samrat Yantra at Ujjaiii ) - ( vide II ) 
when the sun attains its maximum declination in the north ( over 
Ujjain ) and when it is the divine midday. In Haridrava a recen- 
sion of Maitrayanl Saihhita, a passage means that “Rudra repented 
and shed trars after liaving pierced the father Parjapati with an 
arrow, “ -Gh. p. 83. 1 his description connects Rudra with Piisya 
(shape of arrow-vide Table IT, Sec. II) and the rainy season 
( ‘ shed tears ^ ) with this aslerism. 

( 93 ) “The inauguration of Rudras in the midday and the mid- 
day libation for Rudras ( SB. XIV, U 1, 15 ; TB. 1, 5, 11, 3 ) Gh. pp. 
83, 86, connect Rudras with the commencemen’i of Yuga at Pusya 
when it is divine midday at the summer solstice. Rains then 
begin ; “ Rudra makes the streams flow over the earth and, roaring 
moistens everything ( X, 92, 5)^' -Mao. p. 75, This connects 
Rudra with rains and, as the instrumental god to rains ( and 
accompanied thunders ), with a roar ( Vwrf ). It is natural that 
“ He is also invoked not to deprive one of the sight of the sun. 

( 11. 33, 1 ) Gh. p. 80. “ Rudra is said to pour down rain from 

the firmament with the help of the Maruts (X. 92. 9 ) '' 

“ and that Kesin drank water in the same 'pot' { H, vide Vedic 
gods, para 154 ) with Rudra. ( “ X. 136, 7 ) - Gh. p. 80. “Rudra 

marks the fall of Kesin^s chariot. ( AV. XII, 2, 18 ) -Ch. p. 81. 

‘ Kesin ' represents Hydra (vide, author’s “ Astronomical Data 
in the Dramas of Kalidasa to be published in the A. B. 0. R. L, 
Poona). This position of Hydra at Pusya (vide map No. 6, 
section IV ) and tho heliacal rise of Sirius seem to bo responsible 
fprthe intertwining serpent{s) round the neck of Siva/ and in 

* Rnvma : The association of Aslesil ( regent Sarpa-Hydra ) with Rudra 
(-8ahku-Siva ) at this season is differently represented in different places. In 
the epio RSmSyaua wherein Kama represents Sun, the loss of Shadow at the sum- 
mer solstice is the abduction of Sita by Iiavapa (Hydra) whereafter the rainy 
season comes. The heroine is carried to Laiik^ ( BvSti region - ail golden in 
( continued on tfte'^nexl page ) 
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all other forms connected with this god or of his consort. Fall 
of Kevin’s chariot seems to be its completed setting ( in the rays 
of the sun). It is then the northernmost point in the course 
of sun - and ** the abode of Rudra in these later texts is commonly 
regarded as in the North. -Mac. p. 76 ( vide para 101 ). The 
phenomenon then is the loss of shadow-light on the Sahku : 
** Under the name of Mahadeva he is said to slay * cattle ^ ( TMB. 
VI, 9, 7,- “ Rudra is said to have killed the ‘ cow ^ ; TMB. VI, 9, 
7-Gh. p. 81) -Mac. p. 76. Thus Rudra’s cow-slaying man- 
■laying missile ( 11, ^3, 1 ) -Mac. p. 75 is referred to. ‘ Cows * are 
light 07’ shadow ( Prabha ) (vide IV). Thus here is a very 
distiwiive characteristic of Rudra which enables us to comprehend 
that god ( para 98 ) by the loss of shadow. But most of the 
references ( previous to para 92 ) emphasized the stellar 
character - Sirius - along with the time cf the Summer Solstice 
and the then prevailing season : we take notice of some more of 
that type before we dwell upon the significance of the data 
this para. 

( 94 ) Sirius ♦ Oahga : “ Rudras have Aditi as their mother ^ 

( VIII, 101, 15 ) '^ [ Gb. p. 80 1 seems, with reference to the Sanku, 


( conltnned from the i>revions 2^(190 ) 

color) and Ravai;La is a devotee of god Samkara. SUB is first traced by 
HanumSn (Svati-Son of Vayu, regent of Svati) who gives her the ring 
( ~ Agastya star-Canopus ). The golden Lanka and the burning of LahkB are 
the picturesque depictions emphasising the golden-red color of the star 
Svati, and end of the site and resideroe of ‘ Ravaqa Hydra terminates at 
that place, suggestive of the Autumnal Equinox. 

* Bhifjma : Several conceptions have crystallized around the star Sirius 
and the adjacent Milky Way in and outside India. The Son of GahgB ( Aditi ) 
is a great ebaraoter as Bblstna in the Mahabharata. John the Baptist 
* always baptising * ( rainy season at the heliacal rise of Sirius ) on the river 
Jordan ( Milky Way ) is another great conception in the Gospels. ( of. 
practice of pouring continuous stream of water o 1 Siva-lihga in Siva 
temples ). 

The Polar longitudes of Pusya and A6lesB stars are very nearly the same. 

( This fact eeems to lead to a combination of 10 heads of RBvaqa out of 
3 stars of Pusya and 7 stars of AslesB). Their association at the summer 
solstice with the season enters into the depictions. According toSalyaparva 
in Mb. Ch. 35, it is Pusya constellation when the parties divide and camp 
fop ’war^ and when BMararna lenves for the * pilgrimage * . We notice serpents 
( continued on the follotving page ) 
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to be the heliacal rise of the Milky Way ( Aditi, regent of Punar- 
vasu-- vide Section IV) when the sun is in summer solstice 
point, commencing the Yuga. This fact of Ganges rising hellacah 
ly at the time might be the source of the imagery of Ganges on 
the head of Siva in his braid, 

( 95 ) Rudra • Sirius : There are yet some more indications 
towards the stellar basis of Rudra, “ Rudra shines like the 
brilliant sun, like gold ( I, 43, 5 ) ‘ ^ “ His back is red ( AV. XV, 
1, 7-8. Mac. p. 74. “ He is brilliant ( I, 114, 4-5 ; V, 42, 11 etc. ) ^ 
he lives in the heaven ( I, 114, 5 ; II, 33, 15 ) ~Gh. p, 79. “ Mrga^ 
vyddha ( Sinus ) is Rudra ( AB» II U ’ Gb. p. 82. “ He is of a 

whitish color ( II, 33, 8 ) and is also reddish brown ( IT, 33, 5, 8, 9 
etc. ) Gh. p. 79. 


( continued from the previous page ) 

around the neck of Siva ; and Havana is a devotee of Siva. In the life story 
fjf Bhisnia, wo see bis close association with Duryodhana and the “100*' 
Kanravas ( the 100 ‘ forts * — * Dnrga ' — of Vedic Vytra and 100 brethren in the 
Mb,, the 100 stars of the ‘evil* Hydra). As to ATarna etc. vide note to 
para 99. The ooramentator of Amara® on I, 7, 20 cites Heraacandra 

" ^ ff?r tii: I ” Amarao I, 30, 31 says “ Rt^fTr 

I connecting Bhisma with Ganges. The association of Sirius with 
Sahku is perhaps responsible for the great infusion of religious sanction and 
authority in Uhisma ; ami accordingly, many chapters of sound philoso- 
phy of life and on Dharma proceed from him in the Mb. when he is on the 
bed of ‘ arrows The period of 56 or 58 days on this bed ( Mb. SSnti. 51, 14 ; 
Anu^asana., 167, 26, 7, and 168, 19-22) is really the period of days 

when the star Sirius ^is heliaoally set, with the rays of Sun and in 
that manner symbolically on the ‘ arrows ^ ( rays of sun ). [ Aoo. to 

Benares ( N. 25® - 18’ ) Pancahga of BSpudtva^astri, I - 17® - 33' is for 
heliacal setting and 3-1 5®-33' far the heliacal rising of Sirius; and Pu^iya 
asterism rises when it is 3-15'’-3' in East ]. The end of BhTsma comes with 
the northernmost course of Sun, when Sirius rises heliaoally ; the terrestrial 
portion in the form of Bhisma is then liberated towards his prime source in 
Sirius. It will be noticed that the old calendar ( sec. II ) holds good in these 
lores. We may also note that the calendar develops into five ‘* husbands 
of tbe heroine as we see in the article later on ( para 156 ). It is very likely 
the “ 5 tribes ’’ alluded to in the vedio depictions. The five tribes offer 
their sacrifices to the Mitra, regent god of Sahku ( sec. I ) 

3THI »rf*tisr3r^% n ” RV- m. 59. 8. 

As to the “ arrowst spears^ swords ** as rays, we notice when we treat the 
weapons of the Divine Female and of Male. We may take a note as to 
how we find them in the Gospels. In Mt. XXVI, 45-47, we read: behold 

( continued on the following page ) 
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The star Sirius has been pbanging colors : it is a matter of 
ancient observation. To-day, it is blue. Once it was red or 
‘blue-red’ as noticed by Kalidasa— “ trmn ^ 

iTR*T(T^r%rTfR<5:: <1 ” Sak •• VII, 35 ). In section IV ( para 85, 
footnote) we noted the red colour of Sirius and its effect, 
( of sacrifice of * red ’ dogs ) on the Egyptians. We may add other 
testimony to its ancient redness. “ The redness of Sirius, says 
Seneca ( B. C. 67 ), is BO strong as to exceed that of Mars: and 
Claudius Ptolemy ( A. D. 130 ) says, it was the same colour as 
Cor, Scorpii f H. “ Antares ” = ‘ qrRsTffT ’ ] ( R. llrown. II, 124 ) 
‘ -Muk. p. 161. Thus ‘ Rudra ( Sirius ) shines like the brilliant 
Bun.like gold ’ ( Mac. p, 74 ), 

( continued from the j^revious page ) 

the hour is at hand, and the Son of Man is ‘ betrayed ’ unto the hand of 
linners. Arise, let ua bo going ; behold, ho is “ at hand ’’ tb it botrayeth me. 
And while yet he spoke, lo, Judas, “ one of the “ twelve *’ came, and with 
him a groat multitude with * sivords and staves \ This passage describes th*) 
nearing annual heliacal setting ( = betrayal ) of Canopus-Agastya Star 
I ss ‘Son of Man: cf. “ Maitra Varupa ’ for Agastya : Amara. 1,3,20; 
vide author’s article *' Son of Man ** at the approach of sign ( one of the 
* twelve ’ ) Taurus ( » “ Judas ” ), the “ swords and staves being there the 
rays of the Sun. The “ Nistrirh6a ’’ for the sword along with the “ Candra- 
bSsa " ( para 114 ) and the “ Pavi ’* ( para 167 ) will show how the swords 
and Fpears stand with reference to light and so *’ Sara with reference to 
the ‘ Sara Panjari ’ Bhisma in the Mb,... The narration of the water-sprout 
( milky w iy ) in the mouth of Bhisma by the ‘ arrow > of Arjuna ( Son by 
Indra, regent god of Sun ) seems to be a vivid depiction of the fact of the star 
Sirius on the Milky Way, reminding us of their longitudinal values. 

John the Baptist : We may take here a brief note about John the 
Baptist, Mt. ITI, 11-12 informs us:- ** I indeed * baptize^ you with ‘ water ^ 
unto repentance : but he that oometh after me is mightier than I, whose 
shoes 1 am not worthy to bear : he shall baptize you with the Holy ** Ghost '* 
and with fire ; who^e fan is in his band, and he will thoroughly cleanse his 
** threshing floor " ; and he will gather his wheat into the garner, but tho 
chaff ho will burn up with unquenchable Ore. Mt. XI, 18-19 tell us;- “ For 
John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say He hath a deviL The 
Son of Man cams * eating and drinking * and they say, * Behold, a gliitt* 
onousman, and a winebibber*, a friend of publicans and sinners:’* Mt. 111.13-17 
tell us of the baptism of Jesus by the Baptist. ” And Jesu^, when he was bapti* 
;i!ed, went up straight away from the 'water*: and lo the heavens were opened 

unto him... ** From John I, 35-42 we learn : “ John was standing, and two 

of his disciples ; and he looked upon Jesus as he walked, and saitb, Behold^ 
the '* Lamb of ’* God ’’ ; And the two disciples heard him speak, pnd they 

( continued on the following page ) 
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( 96 ) Rudraron Earth s In the above passages, we read in one 
place that Rudra went to heaven as a hunter following the deer. 
But there are other descriptions which would tell us something 
contrary. It looks therefore that we have still to investigate 
into the basic foundation of this god, which is consistent with 
the descriptions and with reference to star Sirius. We learn that : 
” When the gods attained heaven, Rudra remained behind. ( SB. I, 7, 
3,1. ) ” Mac. p. 76. This points out that Rudra is primarily an 
earthly character and secondarily a stellar one although the god is 
associated and identified with Sirius and with the seasonal pheno> 
mena of the summer solstice. 

( continued from the previous page ) 

followed Jesus. And Jesus turned, and beheld them followinfir, and saith 
unto them, What seek ye ? And they said unto him, Rabbi ( which is to say, 
being interpreted, M&sier)^ where ahidest thou He saith unto them, Come, 
and ye shall see. They came therefore and saw where he abode ; and they 
abode with him that day : it was about the tenth hour. One of the two that 
heard John speak, and followed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother. 
He findeth first his own brother Simon, and saith unto him, We have found 
the Messiah (which is being interpreted, Christ). He brought him unto 
Jesus. Jesus looked upon him, and said, art Simon the son of John : 

thou shalt be called Cephas ( which is by interpretation, Peter ) ** 

From the two articles “ Virgin Birth and Nativity’* and “Son of Man: 
Miracles and Betrayal” of the writer, the reader will see that Peter is 
representing the sign Gemini which sign contains the longitudes of Sirius 
and Canopus stars according to Ptolemy. The next in order is Cancer which 
is represented by Andrew, the star Sirius rising heliaoally thereiu being put 
as a ooromunion between the Baptist and his disciple Andrew who 'hears 
him *. The heliacal risd of Sirius precedes that of Canopus which narrated 
as ‘he who comes after me... * ; the time of the latter being the Harvest time 
in September when sun is in Virgo- ‘ fan. ..threshing floor. ..Wheat. ..garner 
...ohaff etc. *. The hot season and the wet one are respectively those when 
tbe earth is parched and then flooded ; so ' John came neither ‘ eating’ nor 

* drinking, ’ it being hot season ; the plenty of the harvest with the heliacal 
rise of Canopus ( Son of Man ) is represented by the ‘ gluttonous ’ ( cf. the fat 
and sweots-eating Gape^a Canopus : para 160) and ‘wine-bibber’ (the 
re sy"T> ption of Light-shadow after the rainy season ; the light by its redness is 
symbolically likened to ‘ wine ' ( Fem. of light - god ) ] as in the charac- 
terization of BalarSma ( it is another imagery after Sanku ) addicted to 

wine Light, ( of. 51 ) resorting to * Sarasvati river- somewhat 
equinoctial star Citr3. At the end of wet season (when Jesus was 

* baptiied *) heliacal rise of Canopus ( Jesus ) follows in sign Virgo 
(went op straightaway from water: and lo the heavens were opased 

( concluded on the following page ) 
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( 97 ) He cannot be Brhaspati or Indra or Sun since “ He does 
not engage in conflict loith the demons ” Mac. p. 74 ( vide notes on 
BSvana to para 93, and on BbTsina to para 94, for * arrows ’ ) 
although “ He is usually said to be armed with a bow and arrows, 

( II, 33. 10, 11; V, 42, 11 ; X, 125. 6 ) ” Mao. p. 74. 

( 98 ) Rudra ’• Kali = §ahku ; Light ; We are told that “ He is 
bent to one side" i 1- 114, 4 ) ” Gh. p. 79, which description 
suggests to the writer to point to his being the Sahku-Gnomon of 
the SamrStyantra type, bent to North, inclined to the Pole Star- 
Dhruva ( Varuna, vide I ). Since the stellar world ( as in para 92 ) 
is out of question, the earthly associate of Sirius at the 
summer solstice, * killing the cows ( shadows ) ’ is none else than 
Sahku, with the ecliptic as its ‘ bow ’, which bow seems to be 
none else than the PSsupata ( of the lord ‘ Pasupati ' ) given by 
Siva to Arjuna ( son by God Indra ). He can be none else than 

( continued from the previous page ) ^ 

untobim). Water is Light ( Sec. IV) and rise in Virgo leads to “Virgin 
birth. In the signs Gemini and Cancer the Canopus remains heliaoally 
set -hence the query “where abidest thou”? from the two of them. The longi- 
tudinal connection of Gemini and Canopus develops into an instinctive 
mutual recognition : “ Thou art Simon “ * We ’ have found out the Messiah 
The“dem7’* (Hydra) keeps with the Baptist (Sirius) and when BalarSma 
leaves human form, the serpent form ( Hydra ) issues out of his mouth at the 
autumnal equinox. The above passages are important in more than one 
respect. The rendering of Light as * wine ’ explains many ulterior develop- 
ments ( para 145 ) in the later £S1I-Sakti cult, into actual wine out of this 
symbolical ( SurS ) wine. The idea of * rising into heaven * is around the 
stellar form and the heliacal rise, the idea of* death 'being the heliacal sett- 
ing ( in the rays of sun ) ; the moon is thus the ever nourishing light ( never 
causing setting): and unlike sun, it is connected with the idea of immor- 
tality as we will see in Fusan, Savitp and Hirapya-Garbha godhood hut 
never with “ death '* idea out of heliacally setting from solar rays. 

The shifting of emphasis from Sirius to Canopus, from the Baptist to Jesus, 
from Bhli^ma to Kpspa and from the FSrsvanatha to MabSvIra SvSmi ( in 
Jain lores, this is on moral and subjective plane ) forms a chapter in itself as 
it would in the changes of human conditions with the changes in the seasons, 
and in the stellar phenomena. The above quoted passages and the incidents 
referred to show how the symbolical accounts develop. When the reader pursues 
this note once again after reading note on “ sTJTf ** and ( in para 170 ) 
( of. “Lamb of God '* ) and after he has finished the article, he will realize 
the bearing of all the above observations. The holy *Ghost* is Moon and his 
‘fan’ is Hasta ( Oorvus ) oonitellation, whose regent god is Savitp, indioativp 
of the time of the heliacal rise of Agattya-Oanopus, 
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da&ku measuring Time and as such, the Kala, or the Mab&k&la 
( vide maps Nos. I, II, in Sec. IV ) worshipped at Ujjain ( N. 24® 
Kaye ) where the sun reaches its northernmost point and which is 
the conventional centre for the Indian astronomical observations 
( Kaye ). Since Sahku is Budra, the light on it is its ( Rudra’s ) 
consort, the derivative sense of “ Kali ”, associating her with 
Kala as his * wife ’ ( see para 143 ). 

But in the Vedic conceptions, ” Kali ” is found to be on a 
still more elemental basis which we will see later on ( paras 
148 ff. ). The ‘ bow ’ of Siva is the ecliptic which the hero RSma 
( representing Sun ) lifts up. The conception of Sahku justifies 
Siva being called “Purusa” and “ Sthanu ”. Cf. Vikramop- 
vatilya, I. 1. 

“ siricir 

of. *■ He remains seated on the chariot ( II, 33, 11 ) ”-Qh. p. 80. 

In Section II, in the quotations “K” ( pp. 159-160 ) from the 
Jain Sacred texts and from the notes thereon, we may repeat : ... 

“ ur’ and in 

( pp. 125-126 ) “ ... 

'a 

R®rarr i; ch. XXVIII 992-93 

of. Genesis II 23, *' She shall be called ‘ Woman ’ because 
she was taken out of ' Man ” The first ‘ man ’ is Manu = 6anhi 
( vide Sec. IV ). 

( 99 ) Rudra-A Cams Majoris-The * Do(i’ ; Vrifakapavi = Uma : 

This majesty of Budra has another symbolical form of 
Sirius - the form of a dog - ‘ Canis Major ’. “ In VII, 55, 2, the 
dog is addressed as a bright son of SaramS. ( Sirameya ) who 
shows his tooth, which gleams like a lance's jxAnt within his 
mouth when he would bite. Lastly, we are told ( X, 86, 4 ) that, 
while Indra protects the favourite VrsSkapi, the Dog { a pursuer 
of the boar ( Varaha ) has bitten his ear. ” -Gh. p. 63. The 
biting would involve the show of gleaming teeth which will 
point in this passage to the heliacally risen star Sirius ( dog ) and 
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his pursuit of boar will be pursuit of Hydra [ according to 
Amara® II, 5, 2, Varftha is ‘ Bhudara ^ ‘ one who. tears up 
earfh^ which, in our case, applies to the raising of its 
hood (w^t) above the celestial equator ( Bhu-Earth- 
Eqiiator) by Hydra -an idea in the Boar incarnation of 
Visnu] immediately on its heliacal rise. This dog bites 
the * ear ^ ' of the Vrsakapi, the favourite of Indra, who seems 

1 Karna ; Like Sirius, tianku has received very great attention in various 
ways and it beoomes a source of a variety of imageries and of symbolioal 
accounts. We mentioned Balarama in the note on Bblfma ( para 94 ), 
Here we refer to some more. The Saiiku has two side-quadrants which are 
equatorial in character. Of the several names that grow around tbit side- 
quadrant, one prominent is the * car’ “ Eartia. The ( celestial ) “ Dog ** 
bites this ear of VysSkapi whioh ear shines because of the light of the tun 
that falls on it. Thus we get the distinctive shining earring of ** Karqa in 
the Mb. depictions, tbe Kupcjalas. The shining armour-ihe ecliptic*and ear rings 
were gifted away by Karna to Indra, the regent god of sun, who asked for it 
as a * BrShmin *. Karna is thus very appropriately a half brother to Arjuna 
( son to Kiinti- the celestial equator - by Indra ) ; it is a symbolical way of 
relating the equatorial quadrant to tbe ecliptic. Tbe prevalence of the latter 
shows the ultimate solar measure in tbe luni-solar calendar. Tbe quadrant 
gives the imagery of the ‘ wheel * of the chariot of Karita which gets fixed 
(in Sahku ) in earth, the equator, when Arjuna kills him. It is then the 
Autumnal Equinox depiction. The birth of Karna from Kuntl ( celestial 
equator) agrees well v^Mth the equatorial side quadrant and that leads to bit 
association with tbe Duryodhana^-^thQ Hydra, tbe 100 Kauravas, since tbe 
Hydra touches ( Aslis - thence Aslesa of Hydra) the equator, embracing it 
as it were. 

Aslesil explains several other imageries. Rahu, the out off bead of the 
demon (Hydra) who drank Ampta ( = Light, Time>: vide Section IV) by 
* stealth ’ is this esterism, the severance from tbe body of Hydra being done 
by the equator ( the disc of Visqu who is olassioally, Pole Star }. The rest of 
the portion is Ketu, tbe headless body. Since Bahu leoame an asterism as 
Aidless, it became immortal. &akuni who gives wicked advice to Duryodhana 
is symbolioal of this asterism as bis evil genius tbe other wicked portion 
Ketu being represented by Dufy&Usana dragging Draupadl along by her *hairs'« 
tbe faded shadow- in the rainy season. Tbe former is killed by Sahadeva 
( one of the 2 Asvins) and the latter by Bhima (sonbyVSyu, regent of 
SvSti ) - Svipiti terminating Hydra at the time of Autumnal Equinox when the 
equatorial side quadrant figures in as *‘C/ru’*-the thigh -of Duryodhana, 
red color of SvSti being brought in by the * blood* of Duh4ssana and 
Duroydhana. Red color of rays as ‘ blood * is symbolioal : but in Kali - Sakti 
cult It has passed on as actual blood ( para 145 ) and has then become a 
source of unthought of practices entirely removed from the originally mqol\ 
( gontinu^d on the following page ) 
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to be none else than the gnomon-Sanku-since the consort of this 
favourite is ‘ VraSkapfiyl ’ which is a synonyran of Sri, Oaurl 
and Um5 according to Amara® (“ sTfifrcf: l " III, 3, 155 ) 

and Hemacandra ( '* ifTT^<nifr f is u ” 

as per commentary of Mahesvara on Amara ) : the close associa- 
tion of Sahku and Sun permits this sense. It may further be 
noted here that the consort of Sahku is Light under different 
names, one instance noted before ( para 98 ) was with reference to 
Kali. The protection of Indra will be significant if we take this 
story to refer to the time of the summer solstice when the sun is 
closest to the gnomon - the ' favourite 

( 100 ) To quote again from Ghosh, p. 93 : “ In the AV. there 
are three passages which definitely refer to a celestial Dog 
( VI, 80, 1-3 ). They run thus = ( i ) He flees in the firmament 
observing all things. We adore the greatness of the Heavenly 
Dog with this offering. ( ii ) The three Kalakanjas are set aloft 
in heavens as they were Gods. I call all these to be our help 
and keep this man secure from harm, (iii)Your birth is in 
tmler, your station is in lieawn, your majesty is on earth and tn the 
ocean. We will adore the greatness of the * Heavenly Dog* with 
this offering. ” In this passage there is the fusion of Sirius, 
Sahku and the time of rainy season when Sirius is rising 
heliaoally. ‘Water’ is rainy season! ‘station in Heaven’ is 
stellar ( light ) nature : ‘ on earth ’ then, it is Sahku. ‘ In ocean ’, 
it would then mean the mariner’s compass pointing to the North 
( of. “ Vedio Gods ” Section I ). 


( continued from the previous page ) 

coveted light which is the Soda^i as the reader will see when he completes 
his reading of the article. 

The shadow at the solstice point is lost at Ujjain (N.23^) but not at 
HastinSpura ( vide Hasta asterism and ‘ Hasta * ~ * Kari ’ for elephant: cf. 
note on • kumhba ' in section IV, para 58 ), the latitude of the latter as of Delhi 
( or as ^ place near about to it ) being No. 28°-39'. Part of shadf'W remains : 
Hence Draupadi is not bereft of her garments. The saving grace 
against this Hydra ( and to the Heroine as Shadow ) is Agastya (Canopus ) 
represented through the great personage of Kr^na. It will he noticed 
how the background of the calender, of the asterisms as well as of stars 
linger along in these symbolical depictions wherein the emotions are human 
but the truth is astronomical. 
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( 101 ) ^udra^iRud^^ Eudra as Sanku will explain the plural 
form Rudras, as Sahkus at different places or at the same place 
perhaps, to mark monthly observations ( it would make then extra 
11 Rudras), the singular Rudra being the imposing figure of the 
SamrStyantra Gnomon, “the chief of Rudras ( X, 64, 8 ) “-Gh. 
p. 80. Rudras are said “ to maintain their stations in the regions 

and surround Rudra ( V. S. 16, 6 ) ” ; “ they are innumerable 

on the surface of the earth ( V. S. 16, 54 ) ” ; “ they remain on 

the earth ( V. S. 4, 5, 11 ) ”-Qh. p. 81. And the Sahkus of the 
verlicle shape may as well have been styled his subordinates, 
as Yaksas (, at summer solstices - at North, their chief is ‘‘Kubera” 
- lord of wealth ( Vasus ) 1' in his service. “ Yaksa within the 

* ** Kuhera : He represents another imagery after the Sanku of the 
Sainrat Yantra type. His three logs are just the lower portions of Sanku : the 
two legs are the 2 side quadrants on the either side of the ce itral leg of the 
body of the Sanku, He is a keeper of * silver and goM ’ which moans hirapya, 
which ( by color ) is Light ( vide para 134 ) which lights are later the Vasus, 
the eight number of Vasus perhaps representing his 8 ‘teeth’ (c£. shining 
* tooth * for star in para 99 ) ; and accordingly, he is also Dhanapati. City of 
Kubera is ‘ ~ ^ and city of Varupa is or It 

may be noted how they are all linked up with light on Sanku. is Epspa 

and “ is Karpa. Since Sanku is mountain also ( vide Sec. IV, Trita 

and Soma on its Summits ) Kubera has his abode {in North) at Meru or at 
KailSsa ( = Sanku ) ; and the Alakii, his city, is styled Prabha also ; and 
once he was in possession of Lanka also: all these point to the Svati regions 
and to the I^orth solstice point, with reference to Sanku. Sanku is prominent 
at both these places. ( So too with RSvapa). The BrahmS is the regent of 
Abhijit asterism ( refers to Moon ) and Kubera pays homage to him naturally 
since this asterism is prominent at the commencement of Yuga ( then the moon 
is in Abhijit ; it is then summer solstice and therefore Kubera is regent of the 
North; and in the Winter solstice ( then the sun is in Abhijit ). Since Hydra 
is an associate at the solstice time ( vide note to para 94 ), ESvapa is half- 
brother to Kubera, He ( Kubera ) is friend to Rudra-Siva very naturally. His 
( Kubera's ) deformed body is simply another view-point in respect of Sanku. 
His attendants - the vertical Sahkus » the Yaksas -the celebrated one of them 
in the MeghadGta feels the pangs of separation like RSma at the summer 
solstice ( See foot-note to para 90 ), when the clouds appear on horizon at the 
mountain ( Sanku ) where Rama ( Sun ) had come in ezile in his sojourn - ( his 
( ayana starts from Aivin! and ends in SvSti ) - at this time, when the sun is in 
the solstice point, at north. The exile ends in either case at the SvSti ( when 
lord Vippu wakes up ), and in case of Rama after 14 ‘ years * of sojourn (ayana) 
which are the 14 constellations from one equinox to the other. Suob are the 
lores that have gathered around the Sanku and around the old calendar, 
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waters belongs to Rudra and the waters of the Heaven increase 
their flow for him ( AV. XI, 2, 24 ) ” - Gh. p. 81. The waters of 
the * heaven ^ are Light ( vide section IV ‘ Apah ^ ), and also rains 
with reference to the summer solstice season. ( of. Trita in waters 
- in section IV ). 

(102) Rudra — iim : Rudra as §ahku opens up all the attributes of 
Rudra and Lights from the most original conception to all the subse- 
quent developments linking up all of them. In sections I and 
IV, we found that Mitra and Manu were the beneficent 
elements growing in Ihe Sahku. Yam a stood more or less in 
the same relation but rather unpleasant in its reference to 
oblivion - to death. We may naturally find similar traits in 

Rudra, his form being that of Sahku* “ Fear of 

his terrible shafts and deprecation of his wrath (Mac. 

p. 75 ) can well be associated with the heat of summer season 
( the time of his polar longitude ), and with the storms and 
floods of the rainy season ( the time of his heliacal rise ) and with 
his Time factor as of Yama. On the other hand, “ He is intelli- 
gent (I, 43,1 ) wise (I, 114, 4) and beneficent (II, 33, 7 5 VI, 49, 10) 
He is several times called ‘ bountiful ^ midhvas ( I, 114, 13 ) 

and he is auspicious^ ^xva ( X, 92, 9 ) — an epithet which is 
not even in the AV. as yet peculiar to any particular deity., - 
Mac, p. 75 - these are all the pleasant attributes of Rudra as 
Sanku, herein styled Siva, as beneficent as Mitra or Manu. The 
most renowned name and the auspicious characteristic of Rudta 
thus get established as &iva, 

(103) Pharma : Bull : Mouse : ** Indra is in the RV. constantly 
designated a bull, a term applied much less frequently to Agni 
and occasionally to other gods, such as Dyaus ( Mac. p. 22 ). 
Ill the AV, ( IX, 4, 9 ) a bull is addressed as Indra, and in the 
SB. ( II, 5, 3, 18 ) the bull is stated to be Indra’s form. In the 
Avesta the bull appears as one of the incarnations of Verethra- 
ghna, the Avestan Indra. In one of the sacrifices of the Vedio 
ritual, a bull also represents the God Rudra.'' — Mac. p. 150. 
However the lexicons say that the Bull and the Mouse 
are synonymns of Dharina and all that is good? “ 

II " Apjara^ I, 4, 24: *; ^ 

31 [ AnnaUii B. 0 « B. 1. 1 
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f^r: I ” Amara” III, 3, 230 ; and in its commentary, we find “ 

> ’’ according to Hemaoandra. The associa- 
tion of Dharma with Sahku ( and with the Light as the consort 
of Sahku ) is perfectly true. The cow means light ( sec. IV ). 
Therefore the offspring of cow — the ‘ bull ’ is associated naturally 
with acts arising out of Light or out of a desire for the same. 
In other words, the bull gets associated with the religious acts 
arising out of the measurement of time from the shadow ( Light 
converted into shadow on Sahku ) and Sahku. Ever since 
the time Light came to be associated with all that is best and 
good and with religion ( = desire and action for the same light ), 
the Bull since then acquired a sort of religious sanctity or an 
identity with Dharma. [ As such he is placed before Rudra and 
Kali — before the Sahku ( Light gets merged in it ) ], The * bull ’ 
we find confronting the Siva Lihga in temples is thus symbolical 
of Dharma. The ride on bull, or resting against a bull of God 
Siva or of his consort or of the goddesses as well as that of Ya'na 
[ =Sahku ( Vide Section IV ) ] is also symbolical of the close asso- 
ciation of Dharma with the Sahku and the Light. 

Here another suggestion takes effect. Since Bull is associated 
with Indra, and we find Bull as Sahku-Dharma also, Indra can be 
taken to be one of the representations associated with TIME and 
Sahku. The light coming from sun to be shadows on Sahku, will 
then be his Apsarases and the principal light will be, " Indraul ” 
his wife, at summer solstice or at equinoctial points. 

( 104 ) Dharma '• Pain : It may be that the characterization of 
principal stars and of Purusa as Fasu in the continuity of 
aaorifices may have led to the idea of a bull ■ 

fwT ?T«rt5n 11 ” (X, 90, 15). 

We saw in the quotation from the Jain sacred text that Sahku is 
styled Purusa. Resumptions of sacrifices is done in Sarad-autumn, 
when the Saptarsis rise ( completely ) heliacally — the seven logs 
are their symbols— and when 21 days (3x7) as some course 
( perhaps divine dusk ) as we know from Raghu-VamSa II, 35, 
are gone through - the 31 faggots of this hymn - then, at the end 
perhaps, it is the celebration of the Autumnal equinox ( vide 
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para 170 ). The Purusa as PaSu remindR us of the another name 
of Siva as “ Paiupati", celebrated lord in Nepal - the PaSupati- 
nStha, Lord of animal or better Lard cf Dharrna. 

( 105 ) Pharma • Dog •• Of the five heroes of Mahftbharata, the 
one born of Yama-Dharma is Yudhisthirn, ‘ steady in fight which 
ie another concept of the gnomon, steady in the changing world 
( calendar ) and under revolving sky (“ of. “ He remains seated on 
the chariot ” - para 98 ), At the end, ho is followed by a “ Dog ’’ 
who accompanies him all the way to the Himalaya. We may 
think of the Dog - A Canis Major in this connection ( Paras 99- 
100 ). It is then the time of summer solstice when Draupadl - 
“ Krena ” - falls of first ; the shadow is lost, the Mahabharata is 
wound up, and the Yuga terminates at summer solstice. ( cf. Mb. 
Mahaprasthanika Parva, Ch. Ill ; cf. para 156 ). 

( 106 ) Pharma : Mouse ; Curiously enough the mouse ( perhaps 
through some resemblance ? ) passes along with bull in the cate- 
gory of Dharraa ( vide para 103 : 145 and note to para 170 re. 'Avi* 
and mouse ). This will explain the staying of the mouse near 
Oanapati as symbolical of Dharraa associated with him. It then 
represents the plenty of the harvest and Autumn when the star- 
Agastya - Canopus has risen heliacally, when the Saptarsis are 
so rising and when sacrifices and songs resume with the plenty 
of the harvest. As to Ganapati, we will see when we treat the 
family of Siva ( Para 160 ). The story of SSvitrl releasing her 
husband from Yama refers to this same season and event when 
the Agastya revives-vises heliacally. 

( 107 ) Pharma— ^ahhi = Trisuln : Cross ; t = The gnomon 
with its top towards north to Dhruva star, and its two side 
quadrants facing Sun in east and west assumes the shape of the 
trident, one of the most symbolical association of this god representing 
Sanku and Dharma. When Light stands for the same Dharma, she 
too comes to hold it ( trident) in her hand. The Association of tri- 
dent is symbolical of the Autumnal Equinox which is the princi- 
pal season for harvest, worship, sacrifices and celebrations. 

Christianity has adopted this ( Sanku ) as the Holy Cross : ( see 
para 139 and 170 footnote). Thus allied with Dharma or as 
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instrumental to Dharma or perhaps allied to time(Kala)as 
Sahku I “ Rudra is the greatest physician of physicians ( II, 33, 4 ) 
"Mac. p. 76. 

{ 108 ) Rudra - Agni - Light : Since we found Rudra to be 
Sahku associated with Dharma, his association with Agni is very 
natural since acts ( in objective form ) of Dharma are allied to 
mcrifices and those sacrifices in turn to Agni and that Agni, in its 
turn, to the stellar lights and to stars and thence onwards to prime 
effulgence. Thus we read : “ In a passage of RV. ( II. 1, 6 ), Rudra 
is one of several deities identified with -Mac. pp. 74-75. 

“ In VS. 39. 8 Agni, ASani, Pasupati, Bhava, Sarva, Isana, Maha- 
deva, Ugradeva and others are enumerated as gods or forms of 
one god. Rudra, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, A^ani, Bhava, Mahadeva 
are names given to represent ^ight different forms of Agni 
( SB. VI, 1, 3, 7 : cf. Sankh. Bn VI. 1. etc.), and Sarva, Bhava. 
Pasupati, and Rudra are said to be all names of Agni ( SB. 1,7, 
3, 8 ) *' "Mac. p. 75. Of these names many are different visible forms 
of light, some are symbolical of the religious acts, while some 
are indicative of the nature of Rudra which has impressed the 
worshipper most. But the identity with Agni ( terrestrial light ) 
is of great importance since that identity, with reference to 
Rudra means far more than the mere terrestrial form of light. 
In case of Rudra, the Light is released from mere terrestrial 
occurrence of light ( in Agni ) by link of Sahku, on to Vasu and to 
its stellar forms and beyond thence, on to its celestial form in the 
lunar orb, towards its prime embodiment. Before we pass on from 
Agni to ( celestial ) Light we shall have* to see to the other 
associations of Sahku. 

( 109 ) Rudra And Pods • 4 Points of the Calender * As Sahku, 
Rudra partakes the functions of Indra regent of Sun ; so the bolt 
in hand of Indra becomes the bolt in the hand of Rudra. Since 
equinoxes are naturally allied to Sahku, the A^ivins and Usas of 
the Vernal Equinox and Maruts and Soma of the Autumnal Equi* 
nox are mentioned with Rudra. Since, rains are accompanied 
with storms, the Rudra ( para 93 ) is, as it were, the progenitor 
pf Maruts. So we read—**' Rudras are mentioned several times with 
Indra ( II 32, 2, 3 ) '* -Gh. p. 80. Rudra holds the thunderbolt in his 
arm ( II, S3, 8) -Mac. p. 74. They are several times mentfoned 
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.with Agni (I. 58, 3 ; VIII, 103, 14 ; X, 32, 5) ” - Gh. p. 80. “They are 
often BBBOciated with the VasuH " (I, 45, 1 ; II. 31, 1 ; X, 66, 4, 12 - 
etc.)” Gh. p. 80. (In the context of Vasu we shall explain this refer- 
ence). “ Rudra is used to be invoked at Dawn (Usas) (VS. 34, 34; 38, 
16 ). ” Gh. p. 80. “ The term Rudras has been used to qualify Agni 
(1,27,10; II, 1, 6; V. 3,3 etc.), Asvins ( 1. 158, 1 ; II. 1, 6; 
VIII. 26, 5 etc, ), Soma ( IX, 73, 7 ) and Mtlm-Varum ( V. 70, 2 ) ” 

- Gh. p. 79, Ho guides in the path of Mitra ( I. 2, 4;) ” - Gh. p. 81. 
[Sahku cannot be without reference to the Pole Star ( Varuna-vido 
Section I) and Mitra (Regent God of Sahku- Vide Section I ) ]. 
“ Rudra is the father of Maruta ( I, 114, 6, 9 ; II, 33, 1 ; I, 33, 1 ) ” 

- Mao. p. 74 ; Gh. p. 79. “ The Maruts are also associated with 
Rudra as possessing pure and beneficent remedies (11,33,13)” 

- Mac. p. 76. “ Rudra is said to have his birth in the Autumn 
according to the conception of- Maitrayanl Sarahita. " Gh. p. 
84. Here the connection of the gnomon to the resumption of acti- 
vities of Autumn is emphasised. So at the Autumnal Equinox 
“Rudra is associated with Soma as a dual divinity (VI. 74), p. 129” 

- Mac, p. 76. “ Soma - Rudra are invoked to drive away sickness 
and delay from the house, to place all remedies in the bodies of 
their worshippers, to remove from them all sins, and to free 
from the fetters of Varuna. Wielding sharp weapons, they are 
besought to have mercy and are implored for prosperity to man 
and beast. ” Soma is Light and Time, at the Autumnal Equinox, 
with all transformations of Light •• vide section IV. “ Asvins 
have also been addressed as Rudra-Vartman (1,3,3; VIII, 23, 
1 , 14 ) ’’ - Gh. p. 79, very appropriately, since, Rudras ( Sahkus ) 
are associated with the principal calendar points - of solstices 
and equinoxes - of the zodiac. 

( 110 ) SvfUi ( = Thunderbolt — Mace ) and Rudra : The thun- 
derbolt of Indra is to be referred to Sv§ti, since it terminates the 
Hydra ( Vftra - vide sec. IV ) cf, “ Indra shatters Vrtra with his 
bolt ( I, 32, 5 ; I, 61, 10 ; X, 89, 7 ) ” - Mac. p. 59. The sons of 
Vayu ( regent of SvSti - Arcturus ) hold mace as their weapon 
and like bolt, the mace is to be symbolically SvAti, Bhima, son 
by Vftyu, tears out thigh - kills the enemy on thigh ( Rod color 
is thus emphasised by blood and red color of Sv&ti ; of, the ‘uru ’ 
» thigh, in the Furu^a hymn, the side - quadrant of Sahku ^ 
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Purusa, thigh representing Equator — “Ur vaSl)/’ — Hanum&n, 
son of Vayu ( called ** Vajrahga also) carried Mace, Both are 
associated in terminating the evil forces of Duryodhana and 
Rivana representing Hydra, Thus Rudra ( Sahku ) with bolt in 
his hand ( Mac, p. 74 ) symbolises the Autumnal Equinox, The 
Nataraja carries the bolt in his left hand in the sculptures, 

( 111 ) Rudra I Mountain^ Dweller* Again, the slaying of the 
Danava occurs on a great mountain, “ Indra slew the Danava, 
shattered the great mountain, broke open the well, set free the 
pent up waters ( I, 57, 6 ; V, 33, 1 ) ’^ -Mac. p, 59 ( vide section IV 
for explanations ), It looks that the solstice and equinoctial 
points are represented as a mountain. The mountain may be 
also symbolical of the Gnomon, ( cf. Sec. IV, paras 50-51 -Soma 
on the summit of ‘ mountain ^ ) a« Meru - also. And the residence 
of Rudra in mountain ( Sahku : cf. the meaning of “ PSrvat! ) 
holds good in that way. “ Rudra is a mountain dweller ( VS. 16, 
2, 3, 4)’^-Gh. pp. 80-81. In the drama VikramorvaSlya of 
Kalidasa, in its first act, the meeting ground of the Gandharva * 
and the king is on a golden mountain ( which is Svati vide 
Astronomical Data ... paper) and it represents the time and 
occasion when the demon Ke&in- Hydra was subjugated by a 
missile presided over by God Vayu, Regent of Svati. 

( 112 ) Rudras - ^arva - Bhava ~ ^anku ; Bkavani ; Pdroatl ? 
Light = their Marriage » Sarva and Bhava are the names of 
Rudra as we read just now. Sarva lives and wanders beneath the 
earth ( TS. IV, 5, 11 ; VS. XVI, 57 ) - Gb. p. ?1 seems to be the 
southern position ( declination ) of star Sirius or to its being 
heliacally set, Bhava is said to be “ living in air (VS, XVI, 55) 
Gh. p. 81 looks like a reference to the raised gnomon ( the 
Samratyantra ), rising high into the air. “ Water arises from 
Shava ( Kaus, VI. 2 ) - Gh. p. 82 seems to be a reference to the 
light on that 6ahku. Accordingly, the female form Bhavanl does 
refer to the Light on the Sahku. The marriage of Siva and 
Parvatl (belonging to mountain to Sahku) -or in other 
words, - of the Bhava and Bhavinl is a glorious depiction of 
bringing Light to l^ahku in the presence of the whole firmament. 
To follow that phase, it is necessary to understand the Female ** 
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the Divine Female - with whom Rudra is associated. In the 
Vedic Zodiacal depiction, it is Vasu. We here interrupt the 
consideration of Rudra, to understand this consort. 

( 113 ) Vasus - Light on 6anku ( Rudra ) : “ They ( Vasus ) are 
brilliant (V, 41, 18 )'’-Gh. p. 85. “ Indra is their lord ( VS. 38, 
8)” ... and they have been invoked with Rudra, Rudra8(TS. I, 
11, 13-Gh. p, 81 ) and with Adityas(VS. 2!, 23)’’-Gh. p. 86. 
These data point to the lustre of Vasus which, with reference 
to Indra and Adityas, make them light of Sun and of stars 
( Sun is not isolated from them 1 received by the Rudras. “ The 
epithet ‘ Vasupati ' is also predominantly applicable to Indra 
" -Mac. p. 63. “ They have a heat giving wheel ( II, 34, 9 ) and a 
beautiful and pleasant boat ( VIII, 18, 7 ) ”-Gh. pp. 85-6, seem to 
refer to the hot disc of the sun and to the equatorial side- 
quadrant ( boat ) of the Sahku on which they alight ( of. qs'IT = 
Earth ). “ The gods are further divided into the three classes 
of the terrestrial Vasus, the aerial Rudras, and the celestial 
Adityas invoked together ( II, 31, 1 ; X, 66, 12 ; cp. VII, 10, 4 ; VII, 
35, 6 ) ” -Mac. p. 5, 1 30, shows the \7a9us to bo stellar lights that 
come towards the earth to the Rudras -to the gnomons and on their 
side-quadrants. ( cf. = mountain ). “ They have been 

invoked with Rudra, Rudras, and with Rudras and Adityas 

(S® * 13 '’ 31, 23 ) ” “ The worshippable (deierving of oblation) 

Purusa was born first and was sprinkled by the rainy season ; by 
him the gods Sadhyas and Vasus performed the sacrifice 
(A. V. 19, 6, 11 ) '*-Gh. p. 86. The Calendar starts with Sahku 
at Yuga at summer solstice. 

(114) Vasu - A gni : In later Vedic texts, Agni is the leader of 
the Vasus ” -Mao, p. 130, shows the close connection of Vasus 
with Agni. “In the Chandogya Upanisad (III, 6-10) five 
groups are mentioned the Vasus being connected with Agni, the 
,RudraB with Indra, the Adityas with Varuna, the Maruts with 
Soma, and the Sadhyas with Brahma ( cp. RV. X, 9, 7, 16 ) ” -Mao. 
p. 130 . Since Varuna ( Pole Star - Dhruva = vide sec. I ) is the 
suzerain in the stellar world, he stands well as the head of 
Adityas. As Sahku, the Rudras are grouped with Indra regent 
god of Sun. Since the prime source of light is in heavens while 
Agni is (light) on earth representing them, the Vasus -the 
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celestial lights that oome down are associated with Agni also. 
Maruts at the Autumnal Equinox are well connected with Soma 
( vide Sec. IV ). SSdbyas are the gods ( stellar ) who are 
nourished by the lunar light, the moon being the source of light 
and as such styled Brahma ( Creator ). We dwell on this last 
aspect when we come to treat the prime Light, Vasus and solar 
light being developed out of that Prime Light. 

( ) ^cisu and Puritsa • Developments : The worshippable 

Purusa was born first and was sprinkled by the rainy season ; by 
him the gods Sddhyas and Vasus perf<yrmed the sacrifice ( AV. XIX, 
6, 11 ) - Gh. p. 86. Purusa is Sahku^ and here the beginning of 
the year ( in Yuga ), with the rainy season at the summer solstice 
is pointed out. The light coming on to Sahku is here glorified. 
The Vasus here are more as celestial lights than terrestrial like 
Agni. And in that way, the Purusa is not merely the earthly 
Sahku but the associate of the principal stars of the season, sol- 
stice and equinoxes. 

( 116 ) When one of these two ( Purusa and Vasu as Light ) 
receives undue emphasis in thought, we witness peculiar develop- 
ments* When the Light element gets predominance over all the 
ideas, the Puruga recedes and fades away in the Light and Light 
takes upon itself attributes and glory of all primary as well as of all 
ultimate developments. We will see that later in this article ( para 
165);- in such a case Vasus stand midway only between the pri- 
mary light and its ultimate transformations. Thus “Vasus'^ get lost 
either way in an age or in thoughts when th^re is no emphasis 
on a midway phase of Light and when primary conceptions or 

^ Vide paras 89 and 98. The ArthasSstra of Saucily a ( li, 20, 88) gives 
various measure of time from the shadow which is styled “ PaurusI He has 
given eight divisicns, for the forenoon and for tho afternoon. It is the body 
of a person ( both male and female ) that serves to measure time by 
reference to the shadow it casts. Hence * Purusa ' means both male and 
female : Sahku is Purusa but a ‘ male only in convention. Similarly, Light is 
female but only in convention, and not as an absolute truth. The developments 
in religion, laws and practices dividing certain functions between male and 
female, assigning some exclusively to males and some exclusively to females 
follow only such conventions cr the oirouinstances and not the Truth. The 
rigidity of conventions or of the circumstances should be ever open to revision 
and changes in the demands of truth, since truth is religion and not vice 
versa; since human perception and its expressions have limitatlpus (vide 
para 89 ). 
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th^ir ultimate developments are in the forefront. In the same 
way, the physical Sahku gets lost when the Purusa i^ea gets 
magnified. The physical basis then gives way before the mental 
concepts of Bhakti and Yoga, starting from the uninterrupted 
association and ‘ concentration ' of Sahku with the suzerain 
Dhruva, merging into the * devotion ^ concept when it becomes 
** Bhakti and into the meditation one whence it becomes “Yoga’^ 
line of vision. In both the cases, sacrifice - Yajna, the objective 
form of activity, assumes diflferant aspects minor in importance. 
However, the steadiness of Sahku and thj Efifulgence in light 
persist in all the most abstract as well as the concrete aspects. 
Hence, of the two, one becomes Yogesvara, and the other becomes 
* Sakti Where Hie later thoughts miss their primary basis, and 
mutual connection, the developments and practices take to 
grooves far removed from either their concrete or their abstract 
basic conceptions. It will thus be possible to understand the 
change that comes over the Vedic deities later on, and at times 
so early as even in the later books of the Bgveda or in the near- 
most growth that has followed thence. With this brief discus- 
sion on Purusa and celestial Light (Vasu at its one end), we 
revert to other concrete characteristics of Vasu. 

( 117 ) Vasu - Food. : Amba J “ Vasus ” cows aye beggedjfor 
food ( V, 41, 18 ) '* -Gh. pp. 86, 87. Vasus have been instrumental 

lights for the subsequent occurrence of shadow cast by the 
body of Sahku on the equatorial side-'quadrant ; and as light of 
diffi^rent stars ( suit is not isolated from the stellar world ) At 
varying period of the year, Vasu shares the fruits of the 
activities of the period and of the seasons. Her grace is therefore 
sought. “Vasu seems to signify food {anna) in one passage 
(VII,1, 2)''-Gh. p. 85. 

( 118 ) This seems to be very likely the basis of the conception 
of AnibA, the light as Annapurnft \ and when sun enters Virgo 
- she is Jagadamba with plenty of harvest and with young 
canopus The gospelic narration of Christ with reference 

to food and bread will be instructive since therein the |grace of 
l^ht is that of Canopus - Agastya - and the seasop associated 
with that star is that of agrioulture and harvest. “ And as they 
were eating Jesus took bread, and blessed, and brake it } and iie 

it [ Annals, B. O. B. I. ] ^ 
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gave to the disciples, and said, Take, eat ; this is my body ( Mfc. 
XXVI, 26-27 X We may read from RV. X, 125. 4 m 
rirmr% 1 

( 119 ) Vasu: The Year Round; Formation of Cal endar P oints* 
Since Vasus are associated with Rudras, star Sirius gets in : and 
with it, hot and rainy seasons •• “They (Vasus) are connected 
with hot seasons and rains ” -Gh. p. 87. We learn that “ Trita 
yoked the horse given by Yama, Indra rode on it first, and 
Gandharvas held its reins, and Vasus fashioned it from the Sun 
( 1, 163, 2 ) -Qh. p. 86. Trita and Yama are aspects of Sahku 
(Vide section IV), the horse representing symbolically the 
A^vinl and the Vernal Equinox when calendar is formed thereby, 
the time being checked at the Autumnal Equinox through the 
Gandharvas ( Bo6tes with Svati at the Autumnal Equinox -vide 
section IV ). The connection of Vasus with A^vinl and sun seems 
to be the purport of the Vasus fashioning the horse from the sun 
allied with Afivins. Vasus are connected with the Autumnal 
Equinox and as such “ they have served the Maruts ( VII, 39, 3 ) " 
-'Gb. p. 86, Accordingly ( it is like Indra ) “ they are said to have 
released the Gaurl cow ( IV, 12, 6 ) *’-Gh. p. 86. At the divine 
and therefore at the daily daybreak “ they get the morning liba- 
tion ( SB. XIV, 1, 1, 15 -Gh. p. 8G, Her connection with the 
summer solstice can be noticed with reference to the heliacal 
rise of the Ganges at the time. ( That leads to transference o^ 
the idea of Ganges to the ecliptic later on ; vide para 162 ). 

( 120 ) From Vasu to Terrestrial Agni : Vasus are not so much 
connected with earth as Agni is. Since they represent solar and 
stellar lights in transit coming from heaven touching the Sahku 
only - not the earth like Agni - she has her importance in sustai- 
ning the sacrifices and the religious acts. Thus the Vasus are 
intermediary betwean the ( light ) elements of ( stellar ) firmament 
and earthly (light) Agni, through the Light permitting the shadow 
on Sahku, through the calendar and through her association with 
the seasonal gods. That completes the picture of the Vasus. 

They ( Vasus ) have established strength in Fire ( Agni ) ( VII, 5, 6 ) 
‘^and^^ served the work of Fire VII, 5,6; VII, 11, 4 ) '^ - Qh. p. 
86. Mere kindling of Agni without reference to calendar points, 
to due time or to season or to some deity or to group of deities 
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would be aimless and useless ; henoe the importance of Vasus for 
Agni with reference to the Sahku to elicit measure of Time** 
Vasus maintain good things (I, 9, 1) '' ... “ They are the masters 
of the removal of distress ( IV, 27, 6 ) - Gh. p. 86. The tribute is 

well merited. 

^ ^ ^ ^ lexicon Sabda-Kalpadruraa ( of. also 

Gh. pp. 86-87 ), Vasus are enumerated and a list of eight Vasus is 
interesting from the point of Sahku, Light and Calendar of the 
divine day. The first is ‘ Dhara ’ which means mountain ( *T§cT ) 
and as such ( para 111 ) 6ahku. The second is ‘Dhruva^ which 
refers to Varuna and to north. The third is ‘ Soma ' who as great 
light and time element refers to Moon and thence to Sun, in 
West and East directions. Fourth is ‘Visnu^ which refers to 
Agastya-Canopus (vide Sec. IV) in the southern direction. 
Fifth is * Anila ' which is Vayu of Svati at the Autumnal Equinox. 
Sixth counts * Anala' which is Agni then lighted up with resump' 
tion of sacrifices, perhaps in the proximity of or near the bottom 
of inclined Sanku. Seventh is ‘ Pratyusa ^ which is the divine 
daybreak at ASvinI, - the Vernal Equinox. And therefore,* the 
eighth must be the Autumnal equinox at dusk ( Svati setting with 
Sun in West ) - but here the eighth is “ Prabhasa^\ and it is a 
reputed place of pilgrimage in West near Dvarka of Krsna. But 
its description, the ‘ Mahatmya ^ brings us back to the Autumnal 
equinoctial sacrifices •• The list may be imperfect or untenable j 
but it shows how geography gets associated with the holy 
conceptions and iif that way, how the ‘ Tirthas ' spring up with 
some corresponding name. The description in the Mahabh§.rata 
runs as follows ( Mb. Ill, S2, 56-57 ) — 

SIVITO I cfsT 

srwfl% II ” 

Vedio grammar explains '‘snn^r:” from “gw”, the midday 
light at equinox, particularly one at the Autumnal equinox and 
which is then the equinoctial midday shadow (called 
fromJPff) of the respective place. Cf. “ 3T3IW: from 
(RV. VI, 55, 6). Vide reference to ‘8' in notes on para 101 
and 115. 
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( 122 ) Ilere we oouolude our consideration of itudraCs) and 
V’asu(s) with reference to their basic conceptions and as to h6\^ 
chrfain descriptions grow around them in the Vedio field or later 
on. It is now possible to pass on to the consideration of what 
have grown around them in earlier ages and in later ages. The 
redder will notice how between them their intermediate form 
( Vasus ) has faded and further, what a contrast it is between the 
edrliest conceptions around light and the later developmehtb 
out of Agni ; the later thoughts and practices are linked by some 
word or by a secondary sense of that word, to something else, 
foreign to the original sense or purport of the word ; linked ah 
they are either by some consideration of form or by some grot^th 
as a practice. 

Now it will not be possible to give quotations at every stage. 
The reader mat consult reliable books like “ Sabda-Ealpa- 
druma" which explain the words (and divinities) with authientib 
feferhnoea arid quotations ; or consult some handy popular book 
on the Bribject ; or some special numbers of the subject published 
bj)’ magazine “ Kalyan3i ” ( Gorakhpur-U. P.-India ), particularly 
its Yoga and Sakti numbers, for reference to further develop* 
tnhnts of the matter; or Dowson’s “ Hindu Classical Dictionary ”, 
to initiate him into the subject. 

( 123 ) KSli = ? ! In Amara* I, 1, 38, 40, ” grm 

II 38 II T%uT uarui i^reriofr uuufgg n sttbiJ 

5 nir 11 39 •' ( artuf ^ 

WHtFifmTr 1140 II ) ”, the consort of Siva bears 21 names which 
include names associated with variants of Kudra such as “Bhava” 
arid “ Sarva. ” The consort of Kola is Kali who is same as 
‘ Rudrapi, ’ wife of Rudra, of Sariku, as we found him to be. From 
his being Sahku and lord of Kali, his name as Kala or Mahak21a 
( worshipped as a Jyctirlihga at Ujjain, at a good latitude for 
^rimirier solstice of Sun ) will be appropriate for Rudra. In Yedas, 
tiiidfa is glorified in the name of Puru^a, while the glorifidatibn 
of Light would even exclude the earthly consort - howsobtrer 
mAgnified glory he may have - once the ligld is freed of her 
HffMaal form!. Thus the conception of Kali entei'S beyond Agrd 
into stellar regions and thence into the varied celestial and 
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primary elements of Light and it invites our attention as such. 
Now first we put the basic conceptions in brief and then adduce 
data which build up those conceptions. So far VasuCs) and Agni 
are concerned, we saw what different forms of light they signi* 
fied. We now proceed to see what makes both Purusa and Light 
the object of Vedic celebrations, and the fulcrum in ancient 
religious thoughts. 

( 124 ) Prime Effulgence - Cosmic Ldghl : Suntmary of -Develop- 
; The light that Rudra ( Purusa - Sahku ) receives is solar 
and stellar. The solar light ( on Sanku ) is a fusion of light of 
sun and of moon. It is the lunar light which makes the sun 
shine ( paras 130-131 ) in Vedic thoughts. The moon is full of 
this light which is Amrta distributed by him to the sun and to 
the stellar Gods which function justifies his names “ Savitr " and 
“ Pusan ” ( paras 126-129 and 132-134 ), the gods who create and 
nourish. The store (of light-Arnrta) he has is inexhaustible 
since it contains that elemental light which always remains and 
which was “never born,” called - ‘ AjS ' - and which “Aja” 
leads on the lunar orb ( regent Pusan ) in its sojourns (‘ 313TI aw ’), 
with the inexhaustible store for the benefit of the entire universe. 
It gives him the attributes of Hiranya-Garbha, Savitr, PrSjapati 
and Brahma whose only continued function is creation. Even 
when the orb is not in human sight, the function continues. The 
cbhstant drain leaves ever behind the main part, which is the 
“. 16th ” digit, the “ Sodasl ” ( in the moon by distribution ) which 
is the representative of the Prime Effulgence entitling it to the 
name “ Hiranya-GSrbha, ” all embodiment of cosmic light. It 
is this element and function which render the moon ‘ dear to 
gods ’ - “ DevanSm-Priya ” ( of. inscriptions of Asoka ) a name 
not understood as it ought to have been understood because moofi 
was entirely forgotten. The “ goat “ has nothing to do with it 
( with *' DevSnampriya ” ) at any stage of the conception. It is the 
nourishing element from first to last - it is the nourishing Light 
that has pervaded as the Hiranya-Garbha from Moon to Sun and 
ultimately to the Sahku, and in the terrestrial world, transformed 
as ‘ bread ’ .( vide paras 117-118 ) through Vam(B) and as the 
eaaetice, in juice, milk, water, cereals etc. ( Vide sec. IV ) through 
Soma. Hence the worship of Ktll signifies and includes all ihcsb 
trahiformations of the nourishing light and of prime light itself, 
The above analysis, in the tabulated form, is as under 



( 135 ) From It^finity to Finite and back-. 

Prime Effulgence Cosmic Light cf. RV, X, 125, 

PrajSpati TB. I. 6. 4. 1. 
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( 126 ) Pusan - Rep^U Ood of Moon : “ Pusan is a visible 
deity ( “ VT. 56. 4 ) ( ?^: ) -Gh. p. 89. “ He is bright ( 1. 23. 14 ; 
VI, 48, 16 ; etc. ) and called ‘ Agohya ’ ^ not to be concealed Oh. 
p. 89. ( Re. ‘‘ Agohya see para 140 ). ** A frequent and exclusive 
epithet of Pusan is glowing ( Aghrni ) ’’ -Mac, p. 35. “ He appe- 
ars in the heaven at night towards the morning ( VII, 39, 2 ) and 
gems away at sunrise ( X. 139, 1 ) ‘^ -Gh. p. 89. Pusan has been 
called the lord of night ( VI, 55, 5 ) Gh. p. 90. These passages 
connect the God with night when he is visible and glowing. This 
entirely excludes Sun although, ( in classical literature ) the name 
Pusan has merged into the various names of Sun, But that is 
possible when there is some close connection between the two, in 
which case only, the identity is possible. “ He is lauded as a 
dual divinity in one hymn ( VI, 57 ) with Indra and in another 
with Soma { IT, 40 ) ** -Mao. p. 35. Thus the bright form - which 
cannot be concealed, resplendent at nighl and grouped with Soma 
and Indra ( regent god of sun ) can be none else than Moon. 

( 127 ) The Aja in Mooii** In VI, 53, 8/9, Pusan carries his 
‘ goad ^ ( * ara ' - ‘ Astra ^ ) which resembles the form of ‘Go-opafia’, 
in rendering which, Sayanacarya says correctly that ‘OpaSa^ 
is horn : and accordingly, the * goad ' is in the form of the horn 
of cow. The cow is light ( vide Sec. IV ) ; therefore, with reference 
to Moon, this Go-Opasa means the cresc&nt like digit pointed at 
the end like a horn and rather bent like it. It is that ‘ goad, ' 
which is really ‘ digit ’ with reference, to Pu§an-Moon, which 
urges the ‘ Brahma * which means prayers, Vedas, Prajapati and 
in that way, the Universe. The immanence of this digit in the 
orb ( ratha) of the moon is referred to in VI, 55, 6. It is the *‘Aja^' 
a word which is much misunderstood as goat. The Svetadvatara 
XTpanisad IV, 5 calls Aja as light ( vide para 145 ) the only one 
( ) of its type, bipod-red, white-black ( in hues ) and instru- 
mental in creation of its like, “ sewT: 

^PTPTPTT I ’ and it is this Aja, the ever glowing digit that 
carries along this god (VI, 57, 3) while the red rays (Hari) 


^ The Aja heroin cannot be a epeoifio goat of three hues. The meaning of 
Light for AjS is therefore inevitable. Vide para 145. 
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oal'iies along Indra, [{‘aWT ffr ai«nE«r » ’ ) (for 

texts see paras 166 and 167)]. In VI, 58, 3 the same digits 
are described as the golden “ boats ” that ply in the inner ooeap 
of light in the lunar orb and which roll along in sky 
iJRrra) l ’ ]. VI, 58, 1, refers to tho 

fAree aspects of Pusan-Moon ; one bright — full with glow : the 
other used in sacrifice — the decreasing glow ( being drunk by 
gods ) ; and third, yet ever permanent ( thereby he is day and 
night ( ejjjft-ever flowing ) ; in his all absorbing form like the 
encompassing sky raining gifts. He protects all the MftySs ( ull 
the transformations of prime light ) : he is a gift to the worlds, 
to the whole universe ( VI, 58, 2 ). Thus his nourishing light 
makes him a most beneficent power, lord of food ( VI, 58, 4 ) 
protecting animals, invigorating, and inspiring best thoughts 
“ Rr«i ” ( VI, 58, 2 ). Cf . Savitrl hymn III, 62, 10 “ l%it Ut i|s 
” with VI, 53, 4 of Pusan “ fvu: » ”. 

• ( 128 ) Aja = So4asi ; That permanent digit is Aj#, ‘never born’ 
and, as such, always there. Its another ( technical ) name is 
“ §oda&l ” — “ the Sixteenth digit ” which is described in “ Kftla* 
lokaprakftsia ”, XXVIII, 329-334. 

fil^rar I 

ii >i 

• 

ii <• 

ci3n€rf^isr^ w ^ ??n?5TTf?iT i 

^ gj: H « 

spq%^f^ai- II " ” 

The 1-1 6th portion is a/ ways with light and fills the moon with 
light, VI, 54, 3 tells us that the wheel ( moon ) of Pusan never 
fails, nor does its store deplete, nor Jbp Pavi ( jp^ar like lighii ) 
83 [ konsls, B. O. H, I. ] 
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the stream of light abates ( * !T sT I irtiw 

siraW 'ift: I ’ ). Thus “ Aja’' oonneoted with (the storehouse of) 
Pu^an are never goats ( grnr: ) but lights ( WT^WT- 
What is dear to gods, “ DevSnampriya ”, is therefore, 
TMrf the goat but the Moon, represented by the Ajfi the 16th digit - 
the Sodatl light. Hence “ Pusan’s goat conducts the sacrificial 
horse (1. 162, 2, 3) ’’-Mao. p. 35, should be understood, in the 
light of VI, 57, 3 as “ Pusan’s digit ( light ) leads to sacrifice 
through light from the solar disc ( cf. ” STWrm— ' 

’till SWT awa tjvts nw ••• firsBn® HI. 7 ” of Kalidasa ). 

( 129 ) Aja - Prajapali - Sodaii ; S Lustrea : By virtue of 
Sodatl, Phsan-Moon is Prajapati, true literally and astronomi- 
cally ( in Vedas ). “ In VS. 32, 5, Prajapati has bees designated as 

Sodatl and is said to maintain three great lustres ( the 

Sun, Moon and Fire according to the commentators) 

none was born before him and that be created the whole world. ” 

• *' The intelligent people discern his origin and in him 

alone stand all existing living creatures ( VS. 31, 19 ) ” 

“ He is born from Timely Germ laid down by the strong, self-exi* 
stent first, one within the mighty flood ( VS. 23, 63 ) ” - Oh. p. 92, 
The mighty ‘flood’ is the Prime Effulgence, the timely germ 
being the Hiranya-Garbba, time being represented by Hiranya 
(vide para 134 )=Light. The one born seems to be Lunar Deity. The 
three great lustres referred to cannot be decided at this stage of 
discussion (vide para 157). *’ Pusan is lord of great wealth, a 

stream of wealth, a heap of riches ( VI, 55, 2 , 3 ) But 

the prosperity be confers is not ( as in the case of Indra, Parjanya, 
and the Maruts ) connected with rain, but with (tp/tf, which is 
emphasized by his exclusive epithet ‘ glowing ’ ” - Mao. p. 37. 
Feeding the universe may very well make him old and ‘ Pater 
Familias. ’ In X, 121, 8 , the Hiranya-Garbha is said to be the 
only lord who is supreme over the rest ( ‘u: ?twrTV ^ 3n<Efhl l’ ) 
and in verse 9, he is said to have created the great lunar lights 
( ' 1 ’ ). It is he who created lights which bore 

Dak?a ( ‘ ^UTsrr ’ ) and which were instrumental in Yajfia 
worship ( ‘ 1 ’ ) ( 8 ). In 2 , the fact of lunar light in 

digits being Amrta is stated and the ‘ death * ( of the lunar orb - 
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tnay bs symbolical of the Amav&sy^ time ? or better ) as its 
( cosmic light’s ) transformation into the Lunar orb is Amrta too 
( ‘ gror gw l ‘ ). It is not the extinguishing death 
because of the immanent Aja - of the SodaM in the moon, but it is 
a reflection on a change, from one indeflnite form to another 
definite form, and which is nourishing all through. 

( 130 ) Moon • thence Sun : The prominent great lights in human 

affairs are lunar and solar. The Vedic conception with reference 
to the two assigns priority to the lunar light ( Vida para 152). 
In III, 61, 7, the far spreading XJsas is said to create the ( daily) 
Sun ( S&yanScSrya takes it to mean glow ) in the way of 
Candra, the lunar lights fg?g s^Ti’). Candra 

must have some bearing to Moon, since Moon is Hiranya- 
garbba who is putting lustre in sun who then shines 
when rising ( X, 121, 6 ‘ gwtg ay igmfa ' ). “ Pusan is said 
as best of charioteers to have driven downwards the golden 
Ivfaeel of the sun ( VI, 56, 3 ) but the connection is obscure ( of. 
Nir°, II, 6 ) ” -( Mao. p. 35 ). [ “ And this most skilful charioteer 
( Pusan ) straightaway drove that golden wheel of the Sun 
through the speckled cloud”]. Th.) wedding of Pusan with 
Surya is a Vedic theme. “The gods are said to have given him, 
subdued by love, to the sun-maiden Surya in marriage ( VI, 58, 4 
‘ g %gr^r 3Tg|: «gf^ l ’ ) ” -Mao. p. 35. In another place, “ Wedd- 
ing of Soma and the sun-maiden Surya ( X, 85 )’’ -( Mao. p. 112 ) 
is mentioned. Thus sun receives light. “ Soma placed ligH in the 
sun ( VI, 44, 23 ; IXf 97, 41 ), generated Surya ( IX, 96, 5 ; IX, 110, 
5 ), caused him to shine ( IX, 63, 7 ) or raised him in heaven ( IX, 107, 
7 ) ’’ -Mao. p. 31. Like sun. Dawns also receive light from Soma : 
“ Soma made the Dawns bright at their birth ( VI, 39, 3 ) „ -Mao. 
p. 48. So III, 61, 7 really points to precedence of moon over sun 
in creation and of Usas every day ). But the Aja is the element 

earlier than the stage of Soma conception : “ It is said that no one 
« 

eats of that Soma which the priests know and which is oon- 
traated with that which they crush ( X, 85 ” ) -Mac. p. 112. 

( 131 ) Accordingly, the Soma drunk by /ndra-that alone gives 
him strength - is the other portion of the lunar light excluding 
Aift. To repeat some portion from Section IV in this connection •' 
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“ So essential is Soma to Tndra that his mother gave it to him, of 
he drank it on the very day of hie hirth ( III, 48, 2-3 ; III, 32, 
9-10 ; VI, 40, 2 ; VII, 98, 3 ) ” -Mac, p, 56. This narration conveys 
to us two facts. First fact is the light that the God of Sun, Indra, 
receives from the Lunar orb started marking Time - tithi - and 
the second fact is the commencement of the Yuga with the first 
day of the dark-half, immediately after the full-moon. The moon 
at the time is in the Abhijit ( Lyra) constellation whoso regent 
god is Brahm& ( vide sec. II ). The Autumnal Equinox occurs 
when the three digits ( tithie ) of the dark half of Eirttika month 
are completed. Then it is Svati at the end of Hydra stars. These 
facts are told herein : “ For the slaughter of Vrtra, he ( Indra ) 
drank three lakes of Soma ( V, 29, 7 ; cp. VI, 17, 11 ) “ Mao. p. 56, 
It should be noted that the digit or the KalS of moon is not 
merely a small shaped crescent - it is a lake of Soma - so vast 
it is. In a month there would be thus 30 digits and “ He ( Indra ) 
is even said to have drunk at a single draught thirty lakes of tht- 
beverage ( VIII, 66. 4 ) ” Mac. p. 56. As to Soma and Indra and 
other observations in this oonneotion, vide sec. IV. ( It is remar- 
kable that the third act of the drama Vikramorvaslya of Kalidasa 
is a depiction of the moment of this Autumnal equinox in the Yuga 
( fitst year ) and it is then evening ( pradosa ) of Karttika Vadi 
third ( Oompleted ) as can be inferred from the description about 
the moon rising in Rohinl in east. { vide - “ Astronomical Data in 
the Dramhs of KSlidasa” ). Now we may consider the god Savitr 
ifcgont of Hasta ( Corvus ) asterism. 

( 132 ) Santr- It looks that some of the Vedio gods who are 
closely associated with Sun in one or another way, have their 
individuality merged in Sun in course of time. Mitra is one such 
instance ( section I ). Pusan is another instance. The former is 
closely associated with the sun as Qnomon • latter is sub as moon. 
Hence in tracing back the original conceptions, it appears that 
the list of the names of sun will get depleted. Now we have one 
more instance. It is the god Savitr who is ‘ sun ’ as we think of 
him today •' but it is really the Moon who is god Savitr and as 
tfuch, he is a source of Light - Amxta, be is the produoar and 
tfiflikMiw ( ” 8u " ) of all to life ; and whose appearance maliei 
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the time when the Bun is in the Hasta ( Corvus ) constellation in 
Autumn at the divine evening. ( * * of. ‘ ’ the moon 

marks human evening ), associated with the harvest and with the 
new life in the grains as juice ( soma ) and in the whole reani- 
mated creation. [ Sun in never the bestower of * Amria, ’ Indeed* 
we meet with the heliacal setting as *’ Death in many later con* 
ceptions ( vide foot note to paras 170 and 94 ]. The other associa- 
tions of this season (as noticed before) are with the star Agastya- 
Canopus* with Sarasvatl as Citra ( Spica ) with its regent 
Tvastr and with Svati ( Arcfcurus ) with its regent Vfiyu the last 
two stars rising just after Hasta stars while Hasta spaces are not 
over. 

( 133 ) Savitri : = 9 Thus the Autumn and Savitr mark the 
time of a new creation of harvest after the hot and rainy seasons ; 
that renders “ the divine grace of Savitr an excellent object for 
thought and contemplation, ” taking the wide range from the 
life-giving element of energy and juice in food on earth, upto 
their source in the immanent light of the moon, in the SodaSi or in 
Ajfi as it is called; and thence, leaving moon, farther beyond to the 
Prime Effulgence. This is how the celebration of Savitf really 
stands in the well known Savitri hymn ( RV, III. 62, 9-10 ), It is 
yet premature to affirm but it looks that in the Vedic concep- 
tions, as we gather them from the descriptions of the gods and 
from their actions, the orb of sun comes into existence later in 
creation after the moon ; that the sun is created in Autumn by 
the gods: “He is said, when rising, to go to the Vrtra-slayer 
Indra and even styled a Vrtra-slayer himself when invoked with 
Indra ( VIII, 82, 1, 2, 4 ) -Mac. p. 31. We may recall here that 
it is “ Soma who placed light in the Sun ( IV, 44, 28- ; IX, 97, 
41 ), generated Surya ( IX, 96, 5 ; IX, 110, 5 ). caused him to 
flhine ( IX, 63, 7 ) or raised him in heaven ( IX. 107, 7 ) “ -Mac. 
p. 31. 

(134) Sun and Mom ; Functions of Sun and Savite mark a 
isi^fect oontlrast, which cannot be the case if thejr atb idbhti&hl 
although, both of them are glowing orbs : SinOe his hUine 
danigiiates the orb of the Sun as well, Sfirya is the most concrotb 
of the solar doitioa» hh ooutmotiou #itli the luimiiilirjr neter 
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being lost sight of ” -Mac. p. 30 ; be is as a steed " white and 
brilliant ” ( VII, 77, 3 ) -Mac. p. 3?. Savitr is golden, - his arms, 
tongue all golden -Mac. p. 32. “Mighty splendour ( amati ) is 
preeminently attributed to Savitr, and mighty golden splendour 
te him only ( III, 38, 8 ; VII, 38, 1 ) ” -Mac. p. 32. The term for 
golden is ‘‘ Hiranya ” which, according to Amara® ( II, 9, 91 ) is 
both silver and gold in its form as metal or in subsequent 
transformations.— “ i%mf gsarsH ” i — . That 

goes well with lunar light which is silvery in bright half and 
mellow yellowish in the dark half [ cf. para 127 - Pusan : 
VI, 58, l-“Your luminously white form is different, your 
sacrificing form is different ; ( so ) your all pervading ( form ) 

( Visurupe ) ; You are like ‘ Ahanl ' - Time - Day and 
Night (or another sense-* pervading ’) you are like heaven 
( from whence cometh everything - light, rains and all gifts ). 
You protect all transformations of light ... ” ]. We read that 
" Savitr moves between both heaven and earth, drives away 
disease, * impels ' ( Veti ) the sun ( I, 35, 9 ) ’’ -Mac. p. 33. “ Savitr 
declares men sinless to the Sun, ( 1, 123, 3 ). He combines with 
the rays of the sun ( V, 81, 4 ) or shines with the rays of the sun 
( X, 139, 1 ; cp. X, 181, 3 j 1, 157, 1 ; VII, 35, 8, 10 ) ” - Mac.p. 33. 

( 135 ) Day vs. Night •• However, “ aroused by SQrya men 
pursue their objects and perform their works ( VII, 63, 4 ) ” - Mac. 
p. 30. “ But Savitr is also sometimes spoken of as sending to deep 
( IV, 53, 6 ; VII, 45, 1 ) ” -Mac. p. 33 : “ He unyokes bis steed -, 
brings the wanderer to rest ; at his command night comes ; the 
weaver rolls up her web and the skilful man lays down his 
unfinished work ( II, 38, 3-4 ) ” -Mac. p. 34. These descriptions 
bring out the contrast and therefore the difference in time of their 
appearance ; for the sun the morning ( till evening ), starting 
activity ; and for the Savitr the evening ( till dawn when 
awakening starts ) terminating the day’s activity for rest. 
“ Savitf brings all two-footed and fourfooted beings to rest and 
awakens them ( VI, 71, 2 ; op. IV, 53, 3 ; VII, 45, 1 ) ’’-Mac. p. 34, 
which cannot be the attributes of the setting sun. The “ awaken* 
ing” here is the first rise of the universe to exidenca when 
referred to creation period > and daily getting np before dawn in 
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( para 153 ). “ Later the West was wont to be assigned 
to him...( SB. Ill, 2, 3, 18 ) ” -Mac. p. 34. In the invocation where 
both Savitr and San are invoked the “ God Savitr has raised aloft 
his brilliance, making light for the whole world ; Surya shining 
brightly has filled heaven and earth and air with his rays ( IV, 
14, 2 ) ” -Mao. p. 33. In the last passage, we see the preeminent 
position of moon as Savitr at the divine evening over the sun. 

( 136 ) Satitr Hymn • R V. I, 35 The invocation in Savitr 
hymn ( I, 35, 1.’ ) invokes night ( before that of Savitr ) which 
brings the living world to their respective homes ( Jagatah 


^avitf : RV. I. 35. 

fqifq fq)iR ^ n ” *« 

“ 3T[ ipwqq qffspii qfq q 1 

qqt qi{q gqqilH || ” 

“ qim RqqT q# ^qi«n q^wt ?R»-qi»^ 1 

an ^qt qtfq qiiqciT q^rqqisq iqsqr sRrH qiqiqq: || »’ ^ 

wqqra*. tnqqT ?qiq: ii ” v 

“ iq 1 

^.isqitqr: qfq^sq^qtrr^ ?rt^: ii ” ^ 

“ qfiq; ^^ 35 * 3 ^^ i%qR 1 

anfoi q ^aqqjjqif^ q q |i ” «, 

" fq fiW 'JisqRqriqq^SHKqqi qqr»T: I 
^qiql g[q: q;f^$H qi tRqi^qi qaiq i| ” « 

“ 3t® oq^pqf^^q; ^i^qp^T q^q qi^rqi qq 1%;^ | 

qiqfiT ^q wqiqqjjcqi ^iq qiq^im 11 ’’ < 

“ ^^oqqn^: qf^cir iqqqfq^q qrqi^'^r^ ai^qtfqq 1 
•aiqjjftqf qn?a g[qqi*r q^q sc^fRf qigoilfd || ” <. 

“ 5flf 1: ggsil^t ?qCi qirqqlf; i 

qrgqiqrqwi^q: qiq^q gqn: u ” 1 • 
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niveSanlm ’ ). Then follows the invocation of Savitr who ( In 3 ) 
arrives, being always ( vartam&nah, ) in the ( and therefore by 
the ) black space ( ‘ Krsnena rajasS. a vartam&nah, niviiayan 
amartyam martyam ca ' ) laying to rest the immortal and the 
mortals [ since Hasta constellation marks the divine evening, 
the immortals take rest : the moon brings rest in bumn evening ], 
with his chariot ( ratha - orb ) of Hiranya seeing all the worlds. 
It will be evident that this and the following description cannot 
apply to Sun, but to Mocn only. In 3, the god Savitr comes by 
steeds which are white and also yellow ( the terms used are 
Subhra and Yajata with which we may compare “ Sukra and 
yajata of Pusan in VI, 58, 1 ). The present verse describes Savitr as 
coming by * pravata ’ and coming by ‘ udvatS ’ which are usually 
translated - ‘ he “ goes ” by a downward, he “ goes ” by an upward 
path ( Mac. “ A Vedio Reader ”, p. 13 ) ; but which, considering 
the moon to be represented by Savitr, should naturally mean - 
“ he comes by increasing digits ( pravata which are white as told 
immedtately in second line) and he comes by decreasing digits 
( ‘Ud’ in ‘ TJdvata ’ which are yellow as told in the second line ) - 
for orbs as “ mountains ” cf. IV, 54, 5 and remarks in that connec* 
tion later on in para 168. In 4, the omniform ‘vi&varupa’ ( cf. 
‘ Visurupe...asi ' re Pusan VI, 58, 1) of Savitr can now be 
comprehended. It can be none but what is meant by the Soda§I by 
the Aj5, which lights seora to receive tributes in 4 and 5. In the 
6, the three ‘ heavens ’ are therefore the three functions of moor, 
first of the immanent light, second of tbe bright fortnight and the 
thir,? of the dark fortnight ; the two ‘ laps ’ a#e the two fortnights 
and one ( dark half ? or rather Sodasl ) is connected with the 
manes [ all held fast to the ‘ chariot ’ by Amrta, like tbe wheel 
by the axle end nail J. In 7, the question is put : “ then, where was 
the sun? -who divines the truth? What light (of the three 
* heavens ’ ) ho ( Savitr ) has extended to him ( Sun ) ? In 8, the 
seasonal phenomenon ( of Hasta ) and tbe glory of Savitr is pro- 
claimed : ( rains have ceased and therefore ) eight directions are 
cleared up with the gajje of Savitr, the three regions ( of Hasta, 
Citra and of Svati ) and the seven ‘rivers’ ( vide sec. IV- the seven 
stars of Saptar^l ), Savitp ( thus ) giving then all that is best. ( cf. 
IV, 5, 4, 1 " 1^ dt »T«TfiT ^ ift sisr trot " - tht 
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beet jewel is Agastya star ). In 9, at that juncture, he brings 
forth (* veti = impels ? -produces) the sun; the God Savitr 
resorts to ‘ dark spaces In 10, suppression of Hydra at that 
season is referred to. It is then always the divine evening time 
(‘Pradosa’). He is an Asura (see para 139 for ‘Sura' and 
‘ Asura ’ ). Savit^ as moon has cleared the sense of this hymn : 
it will clear up many other passages. 

( 137 ) Samtf-Pu^an ; Savitr is alone lord of vivifying power 
and by hia movements ( yamabhih ) becomes Pu^n ( V. 81, 5, ) " - 
Mao. p. 33. The moon traverses about 13-14* a day ; therefore 
the strides cannot go with sun but with digits-with moon. It 
looks that Pu^an is the very concrete form relating to the daily 
moon from the more remote form of the moon as Savitr at 

creation. “ Savitr is once called Prajapati of the world (, IV, 53, 

3) and in TB. I, 6, 4, 1, Praj&pati becoming Savitr created 

living being ” - Mac. p. 33. No being, not even Indra, Varuya, 
Mitra, Aryaraan, Rudra, can resist his ( Savitf’s ) will and inde- 
pendent dominion ( II, 38, 7, 9 ; V, 8’2, 2 ) ” -Mac. pp. 32,-33 tell of 
his eminence and differentiates him from alt these gods. Indra is 
the regent god of sun (Sec. IV ) and Savitr is thus different from 
Indra and Sun. He bestows immortality on the gods as well as 
length of life on man ( IV, 54, 2 ) - Mac, p. 32, is clear when we 
refer to the creation time and thence to the Moon. 

“ In two consecutive verses ( III, 62, 9-10 ) Pusan and Savitr 
are thought of as connected. In the first, the favour of Pufan 
who sees all beings is invoked, ( cf. RV. VI. 53, 4 “ WTUWnBn' 

and in the second, Savitr is besought to stimulate 
( cf. Pusan - Mac. p. 36 ) the thoughts of worshippers who desire 
to think of the excellent brilliance of the God Savitr. 

1 5T: ” The latter verse is the cele- 

brated Savitri with which Savitr was in later times invoked at 
the beginning of Vedic study. " Mao. p. 33. Thus we have a 
grade of concepts around moon starting from the Prime Efful- 
gence. First is Hiranya-Garbha, second is Prajapati ( which 
may be Brahma as well looking to the function of creation ). 
Savitf as a store-ever inexhaustible store of Amrta referred to in 
the Savitrl-Gayatrl-And ortating ; ai^ tbgnoe the Pusan with the 

34 [ Annals, B, o. R. 1.] 
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increase of his digits, and his daily strides ( YSmabhih) ^Mn the 
heaven, nourishing all thereby* 

( 138 ) As the regent' of the constellation Revatr( in Pisces ) 
Pusan precedes Alvins and the Usas ; and as moon, there is no 
question of his being confined before or after to any place. Thus 
“ Savitr impels the car of ASvins before Dawn ( I, 34, 10 )• He 

shines after the path of the dawn (V, 81, 2)’^ “[H. 

before creation of Dawn ; and after Dawn, after divine evening] 
is united with the rays of the Sun ( V, 81, 3-4 ). [ cf. wedding 
of Soma with Surya maiden J. His ancient paths in air are dust- 
less and easy to traverse ( I, 35, 11 ) - He is prayed to convey 
the departed spirit to where* the righteous dwell ( X, 17, 4 ) 
-Mao, p. 32. Thus in the words of Yaska ( Nir. X. 31 ), Savitr is 
* sarvasya prasavita * creator of all, the stimulator of every- 
thing - Mac. p. 34. He is thus the source of Amrta in the 
sixteenth digit of the moon, the first to receive the benefit of 
Amrta of Moon ( Sun is never a store or a distributor of Amrta) 
are the gods worthy of sacrifice as told^ in IV, 54, 2 “ ft 
sra* \ in IV, 54. 5, it seems that 

creation of the solar orb is referred to which then becomes the 
** mountain abode of Indra at Autumnal Equinox. 

( 139 ) Sura - Asura ? Savitr is called Asura ( VI, 53, 1 ; I, 35, 
10 ; cf. Mac. p. 32 ), and so too several other gods. It now looks 
that the gods visible at night are * Asuras ’ and the one visible 
at day is Sura the Sun. Similar such division between day 
and night seems to exist in the gospel narrations, wherein, the 
Holy * Ghost* seems to refer to Moon [ para ( 94) note on pp.234-6 ] 

^ Investigations into the regent gods at full-moon is required. 

* The final rest of the departed seems to be the Candra-Loka. Cf. the 
practice of ''So^asl Sraddha** (referred to in the lexicon Sabdakalpadruma ) ; 
Cf. BSpabhatta’s KSdambari. 

t RV.IV, 54. 

wn H5j(^ «r8 ^ wi i| ” i 
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while the Holy * Spirit ' seems to indicate Sun. The ‘ Father in 
Heaven ’ refers to the Pole Star (the Vedic Varuna ) and when 
‘ Father ' alone, to the Moon at times, [ Vide para 170 verses 8-10 
and the note there on “Lamb of God’’ ( John I, 29 ) in connection 
with “ SRff ’’ and “ anw " ]. 

( 140 ) R^hus ! Agohya : We have to refer to Hbhus again 
( Sec. IV. Paras 83-84 ) for further elucidation of Agohya. The 
association of Saviti with the Hbhus ( of the Saptarsi group ; 
vide Sec. IV ) on whom this god conferred immortality - ( 1, 110, 
2-3 ) -Mac. p. 32. forms a very interesting narration. “ After 
much wandering they, the Hbhus, came to the house of Savitr 
who conferred immortality on them “ ( 1, 110, 2-3 ’’ -Mao. p. 133, 
“ when they raised their hymns to Agohya ( “ 

“ ). The effects of Autumn, of the cessation 
of rain with the reanimation of the earth and of harvest are 
vividly narrated as under : “ When slumbering for twelve days, 
they had rejoiced in the hospitality of Agohya, they made fair 
fields and directed the streams, plants occupied the arid grounds 
and waters the lowlands ( IV, 33, 7 ). By their skill they made 
grass on the heights and waters in the depths, when they 
slumbered in the house of Agohya ( 1, 161, 11 ). Having slept, 
they asked Agohya as to who awakened them ; in a year they 
looked round ( 1, 161, 13 ) ” -Mao. p. 133. “ Sleeping “ may mean 
the state before the heliacal rise is completed and the ‘ house ’ of 
Savitr is Sun in ihe Ifasta constellation, marking the heliacal rise 
of Agohya The enigmatic question as to who awakened the 
Bbhua is left to be answered by itself - in a year-the phenomenon 
repeats they look around ” - and that continues to be so - both 
the question and the reply. Who is Agohya ? In section IV, we 
took that term to refer to Canopus in all probability, considering 
its association with the Hasta constellation. But the data we 
find about Savitr and Pusan call for a discussion in this respect. 
The Hhhus when specifically three in number may refer to the 
last three of the Saptarsi group. BV. X, 64, 3 has “ Agohya ” 
for Pitman while VIII, 98, 4 has the same epithet for Indra. In 
those two places, it reads as an adjective only. It is not so in 
1, 161, 11 and 13 ; T, 110, 2-3 and IV, 33, 7. In these texts, the 
term stands definitely for some personality, closely connected 
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to the house of Savitr, to the extent that we may be led ^ to 
identify the Agohya with Savitt because the latter honours the 
llbhuB with Amrta at their arrival. The ftbhus sing the glory 
of Agohya ( 1, 110, 3 ) “ cT?^Rrrrr 

which is the glory of the heliacally risen Agastya^ Canopus 
( according to the views of the writer ) and which suggests to him 
the arrival of Magi - the Wise Men from the East - celebrating 
the Nativity - in the Gospels ( “ Good tidings ) — 

Mt. II, 1-3 ; 8-12, “ Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
of Judsea in the days of Herod the King, behold, ‘ wise men ^ 
from the ‘ East ’ came to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is 
born King of the Jews ? for we saw his star in the east, and are 
come to worship him. And when Herod the king heard it, ha was 

troubled, he enquired of them the Christ should be 

born. And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judaea : 

and when you have found him bring me word, that I also may 

come and worship him And when they saw the star, thes^ 

rejoiced with exceeding great joy. And they came in the house and 
saw the young child with Mary his mother ; and they fell 
down and worshipped him •, and opening their treasures they 
offered unto him gifts, gold and frankinoencse and myrrh. And 
being warned c f Ood in a dream that they should not return 
to Herod, they departed into their own country another way. 

* Bethlehem ’ means ‘ bouse of Bread It is in the Sarad and 
harvest season that the heliacal rise of Canopus and Saptarsi 
are brought together in the house of Hasta ( Corvue ) asterism 
( Begent Savitr ) which has set heliacally, when sun is in sign 
Virgo ( Eanya - making the child symbolically Son of Virgin - 
‘EanySputra’ and son of ‘Carpenter’ i, e. of Tvastr- Vifiva- 
karm& - regent of CitrS-Spioa ) and when the evil Hydra still 
persists ( in the reign of Herod ). The Saptarsis have nothing to 
do with him (king) and they leave him, to resume their own 
odurse in another direction westwards The narration turns 
around the desire to worship the child and for which purpose, 
Magi - Bbhiis have started “ ewilf i ” The Am^rta 

they get is their heliacal riM at the time. The fourfold division 
that Sbbos are said to have made seems to refer to tiie Calendar 
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with two equinoxes and two solstices. The threefold division 
may refer to the three seasons. Further discussion on Bbbus is 
not material to the present investigations. To resume our oon* 
sideration of light as it is in Yedic conceptions. 

( r4l ) Toioards True Idphl : The links to Vasu with Rudras, 
from the Prime Effulgence to Soma and stellar lights are thus 
evident. It will be seen that the moon as an embodiment of 
Prime source of light - of Aja - holds an unique place ; he is 
called Prajapati and Hiranya-Qarbha at times i and Savitr, 
Pusan at times. Thus in case of Pusan and Savitr, we see the 
extension of worship to light which is Lunar, SodasI, Prime 
Effulgence, in the ultimate analysis of the Vedic seers and 
towards which, the thoughts, celebrations, songs and the sacrifi- 
ces converge. And Agni being the representative on earth of all 
non-earthly elements of light ( Solar - stellar - Lunar and cele- 
stial ), the Savitrl marks the first word of the Vedic study, as 
Agni marks the first hymn of the Rgveda text. Agni, the terre- 
strial fire, is one of the several forms that the ancients have 
resorted to, to attain the Ultimate Light ( which is beyond earth ) 
and its grace ; various symbolical representations of the male 
and female divinities mark another form that the human mind 
seems to have devised for the purpose, with all its shortcomings 
and limitations. In Section IIT and in sections I and III, we saw 
some of the stellar gods and now we see some more around the 
" Eall. ” [ Vasu is only intermediate form as we pointed out 
before ( paras 115-1^0 ) ]. It is natural that the developments 
around Vasu and Agni persist or lurk ( under W^ffs ) in the 
various forms of worship of female divinities in post-vedic period. 
They will be noticeable in the brief survey that we now take of 
true “ Kail. '• 

As to the light in the living beings as ‘ Ojas ’ we refer to else- 
where in the article ( paras 149 ff ) and which ojas should have 
marked the real objective and approach to the Prime Light 
rather than the association of red or black color and which associ- 
ation has led to undeserved emphasis on blood and fire in the 
Vedic cult and in the Sakti cult where the superfluities have ex- 
tended from blood to vine or wine and to flesh, of the color of blood. 
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Thus the consideration of Pusan and Savitr form a central part of 
the thoughts which collect around the Light - the KSlI ~ unfe of Kala^ 
the Time and towards the Prime Light, one of whose early embodi- 
ment - all stimulator, creator, and nourisher is MOON -always 
on the forehead of the embodiment; of Kala ~ the Gnomon,^ the 
Rudra, the Purusa, ( Para 151 ). 

Whether the modem views as to sun and moon and to their 
relations and effects are to prevail or the Vedic conceptions, ( i. e. 
Vedic observations ), the Vedic songs stand as they do - as we 
find them in our investigations. With these introductory remarks, 
we try to probe through the conceptions around KSlI. '' 

[ Paras 142 to 172 are devoted to Kali and to considerations 
about Rudra / Rail, with index in para 173 ]. 

( To be continued ) 



MARXISM AND ANCIENT INDIAN CULTURE 

By 

D. D. KoSAMBI 

INDIA from Primitive Communism to Slavery '' by S. A. 
Dange ; People's Publishing House, Bombay 1949 ; pp. xix+181, 
Rs. 4-8-0. 

This painfully disappointing book by one of the founders of 
the Communist Party of India would not have been worth review- 
ing, but for the fact that to let such a performance go unchalleng- 
ed would bring Marxism into disrepute. The author's distin- 
guished services to India's proletariat and his being in jail both 
when the book was drafted and when it was published do not 
condone the fundamental errors of fact and of reasoning that fill 
*the book from cover to cover with endless confusion. The present 
review is meant to be constructive. 

Marx and Engels made it a point to acquaint themselves with 
every new discovery of note in science. If they gave such great 
publicity to Morgan, it was not because they had lead nothing 
else, but because Morgan's theory explained so much that had 
remained obscure and disconnected. If we look upon Dange’s 
models ( besides Engels ) we find a striking emphasis upon a 
narrow section of the emergent Indian bourgeoisie. He follows 
in actual fact the worthless conjectures made by Tilak, Rajwade, 
Kunte, after criticizing the Indian bourgeois intelligentsia in a 
needlessly prolix introduction. These are his “ vedic scholars 
though he might have found some real scholars like Velankar, 
even among Mah&r&strians. No matter what information about 
another branch of the Aryans could have been gathered from 
Avestan. sources, Dange cites only one, the Vendidad, and then 
at second or third hand from Tilak's miserable “ Arctic Home in 
the Vedas " ( p. 82 ). The same work may have inspired the 
irrelevant reference to the usefulness of fire in long Siberian 
winter nights ( p. 38 ) unless we are to understand that the vedic 
Aryans were in the habit of retiring to Siberia for the night. 
DADg9 seems not to realized how thoroughly this particular 
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bourgeois influence saturates his own thinking. The outstanding 
characteristic of a backward bourgeoisie, the desire to profit 
without labour or grasp of technique, is reflected in the superficial 
“research” so common in India; it would be pathetic to find it also 
in the writings of one who has suffered for his belief in Marxism. 

In noting, quite correctly, that British histories of India are 
coloured by the national, and class prejudices of their writers, 
Dange forgets that most of our source material was first collected, 
analyzed, arranged by foreign scholars. To them we owe the 
critical method, the first publication of authoritative texts, and 
archaeological exploration— digging up the past not with the pen, 
but with the spade. As for class prejudice, Dange fails lamentably 
to note that it also colours very deeply the Sanskrit documents 
which he believes to be the best sources for historical investiga- 
tion. "The chief feature of the Hindu system of looking at 
history, or in fact the whole universe, is that it considers history 
as being not static but always moving an.^ changing ” ( p. 34 ). 
But the four yuga names which he offers in evidence mean 
throws of dice and not ages of mankind in the earliest sources. 
The chief feature of the supposedly dynamic ‘‘ Hindu ” treatment 
of history is the obliteration of all historical content ; otherwise 
we should not have to glean conjectures so painfully from a mass 
of contradictory legends which alone survive the" Hinduization ”. 
What we know of Asoka and the Guptas comes not from Hindu 
literary sources but from their own inscriptions — read by Prinsep 
and Fleet; the Hindus had managed to forget even the script. 
If Dange finds it werth while mentioning Justice Banade and 
N. G. Kelkar ( with respect!), could he not have spared a few 
sentences for European and American orifntalists, particularly 
for the great line of German Indologists from Grassmann to 
Luders ? They were thinkers who approached Indio studies with 
insight, understanding, sympathy, critical systematization. 

The results of sadly inadequate basic preparation are evident 
on every page ; a detailed criticism would mean rewriting the 
whole book twice over. It must be pointed out to the author and 
his friends that incarceration has been made a regular excuse by 
the new Indian bourgeoisie for foisting much shallow writing 
U|»POtb« lodiftQ publie ; Jawaharlal Nehru himself heads the list. 
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Misprints and defects of style might be passed over. The mis- 
taking of gans as the plural of gen (p. 41, 82, 181) is more herious : 
“ fantast ( p. 33 ) should refer to a person ; levirate ( p 63 ) 
“ with other men is a worse slip, like tho identification of 
“ stoirehenge ( p. 45 ) with an enclosure to protect the whole 
commune, cattle and all. This planking down of words in any 
sense or no sense at all becomes progressively worse, and indicates 
loose thinking ^ “ Brahman is the commune of Aryan man and 
yajnya is its means of production^ the primitive commune with the 
collective mode of production. ( p. 40, Dange’s Italics ). This is 
so w'ildly improbable as to plunge into the ridiculous. All tlgvedic 
uses of brahman can be, and the greater part must be, eic plained 
as referring to prayer or the priesthood, while yajiia is the 
fire-sacrifice. A ritual cannot be a “ mode of production 
t!iough ancient man must have understood magic and ceremonial 
as helping to increase production. On p. 47 we got an etymo- 
logy of yajna as ya+ja + na= “ They gather together and beget,’' 
which is too silly for comment, apart from the dangerous autho- 
ritarian tendency disclosed. 

When Engels utilized Morgan’s discovery, he was well 
acquainted with the contemporary store of archaeological and 
anthropological knowledge, as well as European history from 
• inscriptions and literary sources. In writing on India, Daiige is 
aware that there exists a pre-Aryan population and perhaps that 
the survivals of matriarchy and tribal society can be found only 
among the least Ary^^nized of these. But with an exclusiveness 
that would have gratified any follower of the late Adolf Hitler, 
he restricts himself to the Aryans. Again, he is aware that there 
were Aryans outside India but sees no need to pay them any real 
attention. For him ( as for Tilak, Rajwade and the rest ), the 
Vedas and the Mah&bh&rata suffice to prove almost anything, 
with a little imagination and false etymology. Even in the 
MahAbharata, he confines himself almost entirely to the Sftnti- 
parvan, of which no critically edited text is available as yet | and 
a glance at the properly edited parvans ( from which he could 
have taken much useful material ) would have shown him 
how badly such a critical edition is needed before drawing any 
oonolusions from the epic* There exists a study of the Aryans 
35 l Annals, B. O. K. 1, 1 
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(ag&in not known to Dange) bj a first rate archaeologist, V.QorUon 
Childe, who developed into a Marxist simply because dialectical 
materialism explained his evidence better than any other 
lipproach. Archaeology alone can supply any reliable data for 
Jhe study of ancient cultures, particularly those that have left no 
contemporary, legible, written records. It is a completely 
ipaterialistic approach, for it tells more than any other method 
as yet at our disposal about the actual tools of production utiliz- 
ed by many sections of mankind in the remote past, historical 
or prehistoric. Ancient written sources are to be trusted in 
direct proportion to their concordance with archaeological 
evidence, which means nothing to Dange. The fplly developed 
kinship terminology of the Aryans shows that they had passed 
beyond the purely matriarchal stage of social organization before 
they separated for their various migrations. They fiist appear 
ae a lua^ginal people attacking highly developed civilizations; 
their chief contribution seems to have been better military orga- 
piaatfon and a new type of language. In the near and middle 
east, they displace the rulers of old civilizations without 
fundamental change in the means of production. In Greece and 
the Eastern Mediterranean, they wreck Minoan and Myoenean 
cultures, but absorb some important cultural elements, as has 
been shown So brilliantly by George Thomson in his recent 
study op the prehistoric Aegean, following up his penetrating 
analysis in “ Aeschylus and Athens ”. Of course, Thomson, uces 
the full mechanism of archaeological reports and literary 
critiPispi. along with his profound knowledge of Marxism and 
aptbropology. In Egypt, wo find the Daniwna ( possibly Danaans 
or Dftnavas } depicted among prisoners of war ; a dynasty or two 
lajier there appear kings of Egypt with names like Shashank 
whiph would have a sound familiar to Aryan ears ; but there is 
no change in the organization of Egyptian society. What 
haRS*°^d in India 7 Did the Aryans bring a primitive commune 
into an empty wilderness 7 

Papge nptes the discovery and excavation of Mobenjo^Daro 
tp Sindl^ ( P* $ ) ooly a me^e curiosity, of no importapce for 
jiil c^n study of the Aryans in India. As a matter pf fact, it 
mUffl cpmpletely reorient the study and interpretation of 
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v«dic Gultare, for the fully developed city of sueh ma'gtfittrd^, 
with all ite high technique and the complex social orgaxrisatlloa 
thereby implied, is certainly not vedic ; its demonstrable autt^ti' 
ity does not allow it to be interpreted ns post-yedic. If we 't^ish 
to study the oldest Indian communities, the fact has to be faced 
that those of whose antiquity and means of production we bfave 
any certain knowledge have passed far beyond the primitive. Into 
civilization. If the study is to be restricted to Aryans, we mtlet 
at least mention this earlier civilization which the Aryans could 
break up because they knew, as the Indus valley people did not, 
the use of the horse and of iron. The Mobenjo-Daro people; bad 
trade relations with Mesopotamia, as s'mwn by archaeological 
finds both in India and abroad ; some Aryans also bad contact at 
an early period with Mesopotamian culture or its offshoots attd 
successors. So, we are already well past primitive communitMl 
and bave to face great complications when attempting to extract 
history from vedie liturgy or epic myths. Wbat most be note#* 
as Dange of course has not - is that the vedio references to lortl-’ 
fied stronghoids and cities of the black Dasyus, destroyed by 
Indrs, begin at last to have a meaning. The three-beaded TvSftra 
of vedic tradition cannot be unconnected with the three-headed 
creatures to be seen on Mobenjo-Daro seals. Our Aryans did not 
succeed to power without destroying the older civilization, amd 
we must therefore look for the effects of this destruction upon ^ 
odnquerors as well as the conquered. Even in the Older porlfiOft 
of the Egveda we kepr of warfare between Sndas and the “ ten 
kings ", in part at least a civil war among the Aryans. It doea 
not take long for the non-fighting portion of the vioCora to- bo- 
depressed ( along with the greater portion of the vanquished ) in a 
newly developed social scale, especially when racial 
differences are present. Such differences are clearly Indfcafed 
by the word for caste, turps, which means colour ; for 
Dange’s facile pseudo-Marxist explanation, the vama is n 
later development, with division of labour. Did some of the 
exploited change their skin colour with retrospective crffeol ? 
As a matter of olearly observable fact, we have some form of 
tbe ooeroive mechanism — the state— visible in the vedae^ 
whiclf imi>Iiez'some form of class division m well, whether IttUf 
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crystallized or not. The formation of the Sudra caste, idto 
which a large portion of the Dasyus were thrust, prevented the 
development of real slavery in India. The word for slave is dasa, 
in older times equivalent to Dasyu, later to house-servant or 
bondsman ; never to a chattel-slave bought and sold like any 
ai^imal for heavy labour in the fields or mines. Even Diodorus 
Siculus notes with approval the ( idealized ) slaveless Indian 
society. From the Greek point of view this was quite correct as 
was, from the Indian, Buddha’s remark ( AssalSyanasutta of the 
Ijiaijbimanik&ya ) that in Yona, Kamboja, and countries beyond 
the frontier there were only two castes : Arya( = free ) and 
D&sa( slave ), of which the Arya could become DSsa and con- 
versely. Because of the caate system, India had helotage, not 
davery. Thus Dauge’s very title is wrong, for his sources 
contain neither primitive communism nor slavery. Of course, he 
makes no attempt to explain why caste should be a feature of the 
Indian Aryans alone, not of any others. For him, it suffices tq 
read the class war into the Bbagavad-gItA 

All this is not to say that Marxism does not apply to the 
study of . ancient Indian culture. It can be most effective if 
properly utilized. Matriarchy did exist, though not among the 
Aryans at a time it would suit Dange to have it*, the time element 
means very little in his book, chronology being immaterial for 
him. We know a good deal about the actual working of Indo- 
Aryan tribes, in particular the Vaiji or Licohavi group; but net 
from the Vedas and not at an early stage; These oligarchs, 
whose name at least continued for a thousand years with honour, 
are ezira-vedio vratyas, which shows that Dange 's source material 
is as defective as his analysis, But he is so anxious to identify 
the general stages set out by by Engels that one can find atro- 
cious mis-statements on almost every page. “ The Iligveda men- 
tions a big feud between the Deva-Ganas and the Panis. The 
latter had stolen the cattle herds of the Deva-Ganae, wliose leader 
in this war was a woman Sharama. She leads the Devas through 
rivers and forests and finds the Panis, and war ensues ” ( p. 87 ). 
The reference is presumably to Bgveda x. 108. The ( not parti- 
cularly old ) hymn merely reports a dialogue between the Papis 
aQd 'Sftrsmft ( no^ Sharama ), who claims to be nothing more ^bap 
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ttte messenger of Indra demanding the return of the oows ; there 
is no mention of the “ Deva-gana," and the deva$ are themselves 
not on the scene at all. Traditional comment makes SaramU a 
( divine ) bitch sent by Indra to track down the missing cattle, 
and \n fact saramei/a means hunting-dog. Nothing is said of a 
female or any other leader of the devaa in war or peace, except 
Indra and possibly Brbaspati. The most charitable interpretation 
that I can place upon this sort of *’ historical " writing is that 
Dange has not troubled to read his own sources. 

Marxism is not a substitute for thinking, but a tool of analysis 
which must be used, with a certain minimum of skill and under- 
standing, upon the proper material. Interlarding groundless con- 
jectures with quotations from Engels does not suffice. Fur the 
book under cousideration, the poor docnmentation, habit of pass- 
ing off secondary references unverified ( and unverifiable ), poor 
grasp of the material, and absence of logic in interpretation make 
it impossible to rely upon any of the author’s statements as 
regards the history of India, 



MISCELLANEA 

THE GENESIS OF THE ROOTS 
‘Rabh’ ‘Labh’ and ‘Lab’ 

By 

K. M. Shembavnekar 

The letter r (t), as is well-known to all Sanskrit philologists, 
has been responsible for a number of interesting developments, 
by its gradual transformation into ‘1’ ( ^ ). This tendency of the 
letter towards softening is so clearly discernible from the earliest 
times, that is, the Rgvedic period, that it may be taken as a 
criterion for determining the relative chronology of Vedic liters* * 
ture. Thus the large number of roots and substantives, which 
appear in the Rgveda with the hard letter r as their integral part, 
present themselves in the later Sarhhitas and Brihmanss in a 
slightly modified form by the conversion of that r into This 
change is remarkable in nouns like prepositions like 

and in roots like sfw® etc. All thise Rgvedic forms re- 

appear in later Vedic literature and in classionl Sanskrit as anri^, 
and 35^ and and respectively. Notwithstanding 

the change, however, which belongs to a later stage, certain old 
nouns, derived from the old stem, do retain tb i old form $ thus 
the word fts ( enemy ) is traced to the old root 5Y, which means 
to talk ( ill ) STHC fqjflw T?S! ( ) ; of, 3Tr ftsrniTr tR 
*ar where SHyana remarks 'TRT'T— The Same root, 

again, after its transformation into gives us a number of 


* R-V. IV, 54-4. 

* 3[i€i !t b. v, vir, se 7 

» 3RT WitlsUT gR ^ R. V. 11, 23. 3. 

‘ Ans R Am RinRl R. v. viir, 7,7.1. 

» iipiiRhti: r. v. ii. 28. 5, 
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jlassioal nouns, like 3ii5SW etc. It is only in the light 

jf philology, therefore, that we are enabled to perceive the 
'adical identity of and 3Tr55i<T. But in all these cases the old 
orms of roots fell into disuse, and new softened ones came into 
vogue in course of time. In several other cases, however, we get 
joth the old and new forms side by side, but with slightly or 
materially altered meanings. Thus the root is the same as 
which alone is found in the B^'ved.i. But in classical Sanskrit 
jhe two roots are clearly differentiated, e. g. a'fr uir 
but ^ cf. SHOT i ( V. ) 

Similarly, Titfrr and cSriffl, and ^ and StS are only 
the double forms of the first in each pair, which is the earlier 
as well as the original. From the root which changes its if to 
^ according to the Sutra ) we have a noun in the 

old form, namely, ; while from the softened form of the same 
root we get etc. 

But these are comparatively simple cases. The divergence 
caused by the tendency towards softening between the old and 
new forms is, in several cases so striking— the phonetic change bo 
remarkable — that few can perceive the identity of the two. Thus 
the old Bgveclic root # ( snmfFf ), from which we get the noun 
was gradually softened into n I (%. err. III. 11, 8 ). 

In the DhStupatha of Panini both the roots are given as identical 
in form as well as in meaning. Slill more remarkable is the 
form as found in the Taittirlya Upanisad > t 

(1-11-4), where, according to Sayana, 31^ is the same as 31^ 
or 3T'l5^5T, and hence ‘ soft ’ or ‘merciful’. And in the Grhya- 
Sutra of ASvalayana we come across another strange form which 
indicates .the same softening tendency : (Sec. 

). The Commentator explains the word STT^i^vra as mean- 
ing ‘ fat ’ ( SC ) ; that is, is only the softened form of 3R[ff(g 
or the ‘ hump ’ of the young bull, a meaning which alone suits the 
context. But this tendency towards softening appears to hftve 
received a setback at this stage, and the ‘ bhas& ’ or classical 
Sanskrit could not absorb or retain such insipid words as and 
but clung fast to the old and more vigorousSforms, viz. 31^ 
and 3m)f. 
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The genesis of the roots and ^ ) is still mor^ 

interesting and, indeed, is a strange phenomenon in Sanskrit 
philology. For it reveals, how the one old root, viz. became 
first softened into and then into ^ transferring its original 
meaning to each successive stage, and acquiring a new one after 
the act of the genesis. And, secondly, it is only a critical inves- 
tigation and comprehensive survey of this strange metamor- 
phosis which gives us a true insight into the real and exact 
meanings of such technical terms as atv^nrsu, 
etc. That these three are not separate and independent lOots is 
evident from the fact that in the earlier portion of the i^tgveda 
only fw is found, while in the later Saihhitas of the Yajurveda 
and Samaveda, and in the BrShmaiias of all the Vedas, we come 
across the softened ^ possessing the same signification. The 
still more softened form, is only to be found in the Upanisads 
and in the Epics and Classical Sanskrit. It is essential, therefore, 
to examine the exact meaning of the original root and then trace 
it through the successive stages through which it passed. In the 
Bgveda ’fw or more frequently means to ‘ cling ’ or ‘ touch ’ ; 

‘ ’ i Where Sayana explains 

? ‘ ’ ( 3wr?»*f5t = ) ; ‘ 

’ ( 3Tr^vn3r = 3Trarr5T:TW). Yaska, while explaining 
the word (staff) confirms the above meaning and observes as 
follows ; i rm ‘ w f3ir h sftar^r 

1 3nnTrB% an sfimi > (3iTTurR%=3n^r 

**). If we bear in mind this old meaning of the root and do not 
allow ourselves to be misguided by its later or classical significa- 
tion— which, of course, naturally occurs to our mind, then, and 
then only, it is possible to understand the proper connotation of 
certain technical terms and forms derived from that' root. To 
illustrate : and ateftr®? are equivalents of and 

respectively. Compare : ‘ n ' l 

to him cloge/v cUng and as also ; ‘ mliT^^nsrEri 

nw wti WW i^ ' ’ when she ( the bride ) has taken her seat on it, and 

* R. V, I, 116-5. 

‘ Nir.m. 81. 

6 isT, Gr. So. Sec, 


1 B. V. I, 34, 8. 

* R. V. VII, 8, 89. 

* Br.UD. VI,4. 
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closely clung to, or touched, him ( the bridegroom ) . Similarly in 
5r%%fq-gr * the phrase is to be 

understood as before ’• i. e. mK. 

I The same meaning of the root 3 >TF^>t is di>C6rnible in the well- 
known phrase of the Purva -Mlmaifasa, 3TfUT¥sri^rHTR which means 
‘ 3Tfrr5y«F$^ \ ' And, lastly, why 

+ means * to embrace^ even in classical Sanskrit is clear 
if we substituto ^wjor * qf?=Tf?cT; , \ ; cf. qr^srif;; 

( = cl inging to one side ; = clinging closely on 

all sides ). 

In accordance with the general tendency towards the soften- 
ing of T into prevalent during the period of the Sainhitas of the 
Yajurveda and of the Brahmanas and Kalpa-Sutras, the root 
became And v/e actually find in the Grbya-Sutra of 
Paraskara the verb used exactly in the sense of 

as noted and explained above: ^r%crrmfrf^ 

fhis is rather an exception, for the old forms and 

or had already become technical words, and 

as such they did retain their place in the sacrificial and 
sacerdotal literature of the age. But though an exception, it 
shows the general phonetioal tendency of the times, and where 
the sense of the old and new form is identical, it is easy to 
recognize the identity of the two forms in spite of the change. 
But when along with a phonetical change, there comes also a 
conn^tativo change in a word, it becomes a fit subject for deep 
speculation. Most frequently in the Yajurveda ( both, White and 
Black ), as well as in the Brahmanas of all the Vedas, we find the 
root 3Tr + 5rvr^used in a totally different sense, at least apparently. 
Thus in the .typical sentences sFififin'i’T qgrrr^^cT i *^^5^ 

1 cT^Egr 3Fr^5t(rR i etc. the root came to mean, ‘ to 

slaughter ' ( in a sacrifice ). This is, indeed, a very remarkable 
change, and, if properly examined and understood, leads to very 
important results. If we but comprehend tlie process by which 
the sacrificial Least was and is, even now, killed in a sacrifice, 
the change yields its secret. It is by grapjMng and, strangulation 

\ Oban. Up. VI. 4, » Par. Gr. Su. [1. 1. 7. 

36 [ Anaals, B. O. H. 1. ) 
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that the beast meets Us death in a sacrifice, and not by an operation of 
the knife, as in a slaughter-house. That is the meaning of 
now, which, though materially altered, nerertheless reveals its 
identity with the old. If ariTif means to ‘ hold ’ or ‘ cling to ’ in 
the Bgveda, means to ‘ grapple ’ — to ‘ hold fast with a 

meicilesB hand, though in a sacred cause ’ — in the Tajurveda. 
It is this mode of killing that is called while the other, 

and more usual, mode of killing an animal, viz., by a steel 
instrument, is called nr^WJT.' Further, this suggests that 
was an innovation introduced during the period of the Yajurveda 
when the cult of sacrifice became supreme, and the sciences 
closely connected with it, such as Anatomy, Trigonometry etc. 
received a sort of impetus through the usual performance of the 
same. Then, again, why wWRyi-w means it is now easy to 
understand ; it is something which sticks to the body. 

By the further softening of into ^during the post-Vedic 
and Epic periods, a gap was filled which was caused by the 
remarkable change of meaning undergone by the old root as 
above described. And, accordingly, we have now the form 
which has exactly the same signification as in the Bgveda: 
Compare ‘ an5J»Ki fry ejyTfstJT ' ® ^ ui ^cTirnfr: 

I * In course of time the three roots nr, ^ and ^sr 
became completely differentiated in meaning and retained their 
places in the BhSs& or Classical Sanskrit, errynk became 
synonymous with with while only 

represents the old meaning. The transitive character of all the 
three roots, tlie Atmanepada, and the Mumagama ( nasalisation 
of the penultimate syllable ) are clear traces of their old identity. 
This is perhaps, the only example of a single root splitting, or 
multiplying itself, into three in the Sanskrit Language. 


I In the AUareye BrShmaqa we hind Sunah^epa deaoribing his plight in 
tbs word*;, % nr | Here the verb is deliberate- 

ly used, for he was to be killed with a stroke of the sword. 

t VikramShkadevaoarita. * SumBrsambbava, V. 76. 



KAMPESHWAR SAME AS KAPESHWAR 
BY 


Y. K. DESHPANDE 


The article on ‘ The Thermal Springs ’ by Mr. P, K. Gode in 
the last issue of the Samshodhak of Dlmlia was brought to my 
notice. I went carefully through it and found that the equations 
therein are incorrect and require corrections. I, therefore, attemp- 
ted to write this note. 


The equations suggested are ae follows 


Easari).ava 


Kampnagar = Kadambnagar. 
Kampeshwar = Chiutamanyalaya, 
Ushncdak = Ganeshkund. 


> Oaneshpurm. 


I now proceed to discuss the points. I may here note that all 
the places in the topography have been personally visited many 
times by me for search. In the RasStnava, it is recorded that 
Matapur is situated in the SahySdri hilis to the North of the 
Godavari river in Maharashtra. This hill is called Sinbadri hill 
, in the purAnas ( Kalika Khanda and others ). It is, however, wron 
gly styled as Sahyadri. The proper Sahyadri range is, as is well- 
known, in the Western ghats. The Matapur of the Rasarnava is 
styled as Matapur an^ Mahur as has been correctly recorded by 
Mr. Gode in his article on the basis of authorities quoted by him. 
The river Pranita mentioned in the RasArnava runs at a distance 
of two or three miles to the North of Matapur towards the East. 
This river is called Payanganga from its source iu the Buldhana 
district of Berar up to the village Sangam, three miles to the West 
of Matapur. At this place, this river meets with Pusa river which 
has'its source near Basim in Berar. After the confluence of these 
rivers it assumes the name of Pranita, and not only after the 
confluence of Wardba and Payanganga. 


The Eas&rnava correctly records its name as Pranita when it 
is to the North of Matapur. There are several nf^&ral springi ett 
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both the banks of the river batween Matapur and Unakeshwar at 
a distance of nearly 15 miles. One such spring is at Siddheshwar, 
a village which is on the Northern bank of the river to the North 
of Matapur, The village is named after the Siddheshwar Mahadeo. 
The temple which is after the old Hemadpaiiti style is now in 
a dilapidated condition. Near the temple there is a kund now out 
of repair but the water of the natural spring still flows out. The 
water is cold. 

To the Bast of this Siddheshwar, at a distance of two miles 
but only a mile from the river, there is a temple of BCapeshwar 
Mahadeo. It is built in old Ilemadpanti style in cut stone. The 
temple is in good order and the back wall of the temple bad got 
obscene statues carved on it, as in other temples elsewhere. The 
temple faces the Bast and has got a sabhamandap of stone also. 
The south-east corner of the sabhamandap has got a kund, a 
small square tank, 4 ft. by 4 ft. and of the same depth. At the 
bottom of the tank there has been fixed a flat stone with a central 
hole, out of which a constant flow of water rushes. After the 
tank is full, the water is allowed to go out by a giyamukh out* 
side the veranda. The water of the spring is cold and it is not 
known if the water has got healing power. The village is called 
Kap and the Mahadeo is etyled as Kapeshwar after the village. 
To my mind there is no doubt that the places named as Kamp 
and Bampeshwar in the RasSrnava are no other than Kap and 
Kapeshwar. For flnding the hot springs mentioned in Rasa- 
rnava, we have to go further Bast by the side of the river and 
then cross the river and go to the south and within a mile we find 
an enclosure of stone-wall about 100 ft. by 100 ft. The main gate 
is towards the East and there is another entrance to the South of 
the enclosure. The central place of the enclosure has been occu- 
pied by a temple of Mahadeo and a spacious sabhamandap in its 
front. To the smth of the sabhamandap just in front of it at a 
distance of two or three feet there is a kund 12 ft. by 8 ft. full of 
hot water. The spring is somewhere at the bottom of the kund 
and the water flows in another kund which is to its West. The 
water in the first tank is very hot and it becomes fit for bath after 
it reaches the second kund. From the second tank the water is 
»Uowed to flow out of the enclosure. In the western half of the 
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wcloiure, there are two or three small tanks of hot water which 
do not overflow. At noon time, the water of the small tanks 
appears clear at the bottom and the bubbles of gases rush from the 
bottom just like pearls and disappear at the surface. In the 
Western half of the compound, there is a well at the north-east 
corner. It is full of cold water. In the centre of the sabhaman- 
dap, just a few feet from the main hot springs there is a well-built 
cistern about 2 ft. by 2 ft. and also of the same depth. It is full 
of cold water and the level of the water in the cistern is constant 
in all the seasons, the water being supplied from inside. The 
Mehadeo is styled as Unakeshwar after the hot springs. 

There are in ull three inscriptions at the place, two at the 
southern gate of the sabhamandap and the third on the deepmal 
which is in front of the temple in the compound. The oldest one 
is dated in Saka 1211, the year before the JMnesvarl was com* 
pleted. This inecripton has been published by me some fifteen 
years ago in the quarterly of the Bharat Itibasa Mandal of Poona 
•and it has been referred to by Prof. K. P. Kulkarni in his work 
* Marathi Bhashecha Udgama and Vikas This inscription is 
valuable as it records the incident of the repairs of the temple by 
one Saranu Nayak of Matapur in the regime of Hemadri pandit 
when Ramdeorao Yadao was ruling at Deogiri. It further re* 
cords the mythology of the origin of the hot springs from BSmS* 
yapa. It mentions that the place was the hermitage of Sharabhang 
Rishi and on visit by Shri RSmcbandra to the place, the hot 
springs were created by him for the use of the said rishi who was 
suffering from Idhrosy. The inscription further records the 
grant of laud to the temple from some 10 or 12 villages which can 
still be identified almost under the same names, in the surround- 
ing locality. The second inscription at the southern entrance 
is a record of the second repair of the temple about 300 years ago 
by a Deshpandia of Sindkhed a few miles away, and the inscrip- 
tion on the deepmal gives the name of the person who constructed 
it. The -hot springs are famous for the cure of leprosy and skin 
diseases and people visit the place and stay there fcr days toge- 
ther with this object. The people regard this place as holy spot and 
they throng there on the eclipse day -and on other parva days for 
bath. 
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It will be clear from the above detailed description of the placb 
that the author of the RasUrnava had this place in view when he 
mentioned the hot springs at Kamp or Kampeshwar. 

Ealamb which has been referred to by Mr. Gode in his article 
is not directly to the north of Matapur but it is to the north-east 
direction and is nearly at a distance of 63 miles. It is on the 
Yeotmal Wardha and Nagpur road and is about 14 miles to the 
East from Yeotmal. There is a temple of Chintaraani { Ganesh ) 
and also a Ganesh kund in front of the temple. I was in touch 
with the Devasthan committee of the place as its president for 
about 10 years. The original GanesbpurSn also records the 
story of the origin of the Chintamani idol and also about the cure 
of the leprosy of certain persons. The Qaneshpuran of Eurund* 
wad is a Marathi version of the same. The water in the Ganesh 
kund is cold but it is known to cure leprosy and skin diseases. 
People stay there for Anusthtlna and also for cure of the diseases 
by bath or internal use of the water. It will be, however, far » 
fetched to hold Kadambeshwar as Kampeshwar or Eadamb as 
Kamp. Chintaraani is nowhere called as Kadambeshwar in the 
pur&nas or elsewhere. 

It may be noted that Pranita or the Payanganga forms the 
boundary between Berar and the Nizam’s state. The present Kap 
Tillage in Berar and the hot springs which are at present styled as 
Unakdeo or Unakeshwar are situated in the Nizam's state. I may. 
note that there are other hot springs in Khandesh near about 
Edalabad. They are also called Unakdeo. But I have not seen 
them. From the description given in the RasSrnuva the author 
undoubtedly means the ho^springs described above. It can how- 
ever be conjectured that the first spring ‘Unabdcoat Adabed’, 
mentioned in the list which is given at the end of the article by 
Mr. Gode and which has been prepared from the Imperial Gazet- 
teer of India is the same as Unakdeo in Ebandesh. 

. From these notes it will be clear that this is the the proper 
solution of the equation put forth and sagested by Mr. Gode in his 
article. 



LORD KRSNA OF FOUR BHUJ/vS? 

By 

S. N. Tadpatrikar 

We have, at Sloka 46 of Adhyilya 1 1 of the Bhagavadgita, a 
reference to the ‘ Caltirbhuja ’ form of Krsna. The cosmic Vision 
revealed to Arjuna had terrified the mind of Arjuna and he prayed 
the Lord to be again in his usual form of four Bhujas. And this 
is the only mention— as far as Gita is concerned— of such a form of 
the Lord ! 

V This has been a point of discussion among critics and com- 
mentators, and not a few, have accepted the Lord as having 
four arms— this latter being the usual meaning of the word 
‘ Bhuja Some, like Madhusudana Sarasvati, and Sridhara, have 
‘asserted that this is an indication of the fact that Arjuna always saw 
the Lord in this form of four arms. And yet, there is, a little 
further on, in ^loka 5 1 of this same chapter, a clear statement of 
Arjuna, that this form—' Rupa ’—which the Lord next revealed 
himself in, was ' Manusa '—human ! So one is naturally corn- 
fused ! Were there human beings of four arms, or was this a special 
case with our Lord Krsna ? Even if we accept this latter alierna- 
yve, there are contradictory statements, elsewhere, in the Maha* 
bhaiata and Puranas, which, as clearly state that Krsija had two 
arms only. The Brahma Vaivarta describes him as — ‘ dvibhiijnm 
muraU-hastam'— having two arras with the flute in his hands; 
Padma Purana, in Patalakhanda, 77.46 emphatically makes the 
statement that ‘ Krsna has two arms only and never four, and later 
on, at 81. V5, describing the Lord’s form, for purposes of medita- 
tion, confirms this statement ; while Srimad Bhagavata, giving the 
account of the appearance of the Lord, in the prison-house, before 
Vasudeva- and Devaki, states that He first appeared in his divine 
form of four arras, but subsequently, Devaki prayed Him to with- 
draw that form of four arms, and accordingly, while the parents 
were looking on, the Lord beame ‘ an ordinary child ’ — prakftah 
^tiuh 1 And then, like an ordinary child,— at least, in form 1 — b(f 
grew up into a boy and a man. 
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A rational (!) conclusion would be that when, after his pass- 
ing away, Krsna was identified with the supreme godhead Visiju, 
the appellations of the latter were all seriously made applicable to 
the former, too, and Krsua was accepted as a God— like his original, 
Vijiju — having four arms. But the consistency of the idea was 
not maintained all over the wide literature pertaining to the Lord, 
and thus we have some contradictory statements, like the one in 
Gita, under consideration, still facing us. 

It is interesting to note that Surya, the author of the com- 
mentary Paramirtha-prapH, has discussed this point, at greater length 
and arrived at the conclusion that ‘ looking to the Upakrama and 
Upasathhara — beginning and end of this topic, we have to take, the 
two-armed form, common to all men, as being indicated here. 
Another commentator, Purusottama, of the Vallabha Sect, has 
accepted the four-armed form of the Lord, and then tried to 
override the incogruity in the word ‘manusa’ in ^loka 51, by 
making it to mean, not ‘ human ’, as one would ordinarily do, but 
* such as could ( with ease ! ) be seen by ( ordinary ) men ’ 1 

Turning to learned commentators of our times, I can mention 
one as an instance, that deserves the attention of the student ; 
Sri Krishnaprem, in his ‘Yoga of the Bhagavadgita ’, has, at 
p. 109, given a footnote on this point. It runs “ The cn/«ra- 
ihu/a form of verse 46 should be translated “ four-limbed ” ( i. e. 
two arms and two legs ) and not, as usually done " four-armed 
The word hlju/a means limb as well as arm, and verses 49 and 51 
clearly show that the form in question was a human one, four 
limbed in contrast to the thousand arms and legs of the symbolic 
vision. The Viw* form, no doubt, has four arms ; but in the 
earlier texts, such as the Mahahhlrata, Krsna has always the normal 
human two It is further stated, in the Note, that this interpreta- 
tion was suggested, to the Author, by Pandit J. C. Chatterji, 
Vidya Varidhi. 

It is, however, difficult, at least for an ordinary student, to 
accept this interpretation of the word “ Bhuja ”, Lexicons, in 
no way, support it. To quote two prominent works : Monier 
Williams gives ' Babu ’ as a synonym for the word ‘ Blmja ' saying 
that the term is often used at the end of an Adj. compound, 
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‘ caturbhuja Referring to the word “ Bahu ”, we find, in the 
course of others, a Vedic use, meaning ‘ limb of a cow Turning 
to another standard lexicon, the Kalpadruma, nearly the same 
interpretations, as above, are found. So that, ‘ Bhuja ’ to mean 
any ‘ limb ’ has first to be substituted by its synonym ‘ Balm and 
then, too, wc have to rely upon its Vedic use, to arrive at the 
interpretation suggested above. This looks rather an extremely 
roundabout way. 

Before proceeding to submit my own humble view on this 
ponit, I would like to tackle another important source, which may 
throw some light on this. The Bhandarkar Research Institute of 
Poona, have been bringing out a Critical Edition of the Maha* 
bharata, and in coure of the work, numerous old and important 
Manuscripts in different Indian Scripts and from different Mss. 
libraries, are being consulted and collated. The Institute have 
only recently published a special Critical Edition of the Bhagavad- 
^ta, for the use of Gita students. Referring to this edition for 
variant readings in Mss., if any, I find, only one Ms. having 
‘ Bhujadvayena ’ for ‘ Calurbhujena ’, while ‘ Manufatn ' has no 
V. 1. ! So that ‘ — dvayena * of one single Ms. is a clear emenda* 
tion, and a conscious effort to remedy the interpretational 
difficulty. 

Now, although, this difficulty is apparently not realised by many 
commentators, I hope, the above will make it clear to all careful 
students of the Gita, that the difficulty is real and worth a serious 
discussion. I beg tp submit here, as a possible solution, some of 
my own views, in the hope that they will receive due attention. 

And first, in the absence of any considerable manuscript evi- 
dence, to guide us, the best way would be to study the context 
carefully: — 

We have to remember, in this connection, that this Cosmic 
Vision was not forced upon Arjuna. In fact, it was he, who had 
asked for' it — “ Draffunt icch&mi te rapam aiSvaram ... ”. And Lord 
Kr$tta, On his part, had warned him, saying that it was impossible 
for him to see that Vision with ordinary human eyes, and He had 
given him-powerful - ‘ Divya ’ - sight ; and yet, when Arjuna 
actually saw the Lord in that form, he could not keep the balance 
ST I Annali, B. O, R. I. } 
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of his mind. He was terrified, and still, it seems-and this is most 
important in this context, he could not repel the attraction, he wanted 
still more to enjoy the sight of the vision ! But he could not bear 
to see that terrific - ‘ ghora ’ - aspect, and wanted to see the Vision, 
in a milder form ! Therefore it is, that he prays for the same 
vision — ‘ Tad tva mt daria^a deva rUpam ’ so that, we have, in ^ 1 . 
50, that ‘ Vasudeva, taking the milder form, showed Himself to 
Arjuna again Before tliis, we have the Lord’s own words, corres- 
ponding to Arjuna’s prayer ’ Tadtva me rtipam idam prapalya 

The details of the form found in epithets like kiritinam, gadi- 
nam ’ etc. at Si. 46, are almost a verbatim repetition of those found 
at Si. 17, and the statement of Arjuna in the second quarter of 46, 
confirms the idea that he wishes to continue to enjoy the sight of 
cosmic vision only in a ‘ Saumya ‘ M.anusa ’ ( such as can be 
seen by a human being) aspect ! 

Thus, to my mind, the original Sloka 45, had three lines or six 
quarters, and the foruth line mentioning the ‘ catnrbhuja ’ form, 
was subsequently added on, to make two normal llokas of two lines 
each ! This is not unusual as can be .seen from numerous such ins- 
tances of single-line interpolations, found in the critical Edition of 
the Mahabharata, being published by the Bhandarkar Oriental insti- 
tute of Poona. 

Or, if this idea of an interpolation in such a sacrad text as the 
Gita, does not seem acceptable to the student, I would suggest an- 
other alternative-interpretation, for the ‘ caturbhuja ’ form of the 
lord : — It is not unknown to students, that the unraanifest— the 
Father — becomes manifest in conjunction with Prakriti-the Mother. 
$0 to give us the normal ‘ Manusa ’ form, we conceive the marriage 
of the two- And thus to suit our ideas, this manifestation nietns 
' four arms ’ - two of the father and two of the mother. This idea 
is still current in Marathi language, where by being ‘ caturbhuja ’ 
we mean only ‘ being married ! ’ 



A NOTE ON ‘ A UNIQUE VI ( TH ) CENTURY 
INSCRIBED SATI STEl-E’ 

Bv 

S. K. Diicsiiit 

Dr. H. D. Sankiilia and Dr. M. G. Dikshii of ibe Dcccan 
College Research Institute of Poona have recently published in the 
Journal of that Institute, the description of the above-mentioned 
stcie, together with the inscription on it.' The latter contains, in 
a single stanza, all that \vc can know about the purpose of setting 
up the stele. The learned authors allege that the “ local tradition 
ascribes sculpture to a woman, who committed Sati in remote 
antiquity, ” and that their own “ subsequent study has shown 
^hat the local tradition was cent per cent based upon facts. ” By 
the expression “ committing Sati, ” it is generally understood that 
the woman in question had lost her husband, and that in consequ- 
ence she ascended the funeral pyre of the same, or committed 
suicide in some other way. If that is the intended meaning of the 
learned Doctors or that of the local tradition, the question is whe- 
ther this is borne out by the “ fiicts, ” supplied to us by the inscrip- 
tion itself. 

As to the letters of the record, some of them are totally or 
partially damaged or lost, but whichever of them remain undamag- 
ed appear to be perfectly legible, being written in 'a bold and 
beautiful hand, and there are quite enongh of them to show that 
the record Is in ^ardiila-vilridita metre. It was, therefore, a matter 
of considerable surprise to us tha' this fact about the metre should 
have been pointed out to these scholars by somebody else as 

pointed out so kindly by Dt. Chhabra, the Government Epigra- 
phist for India, the inscription consists of a Sardola-vikridita 

' Bulletin of the Deccan College Reiearob Institute, Vol. IX, Koa. 1-3, 

P.,16l f. 
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verse. " The reason for their non-recognition of the metre will be 
cledr from their own reading of that inscription, which can hardly 
be read after the style of a verse except in the second and last lines, 
and which ignores a number of niatras, etc., that arc clearly visible. 
The reading of the inscription given by these scholars is as 
follows : — 

Line i : — Om Sri - u - u — lahchhanasya nrpater yyahalikh... 

[ I* ] bharyya saccaritena bhartur ( IP ) 

Litte 2 : — Puriya ... mya ri raksanartham madara ntasya 
gatiya ... cam [P] pritya sailam-idam svayam nnrpati ( na ) 
safisthapitam caitya ( ke ). 

The correct reading of this verse, however, is : — 

Line i'— Om' [P] Sri - [ G ] u [ M P f. ? ]’ lanchanasya 

nrpater-yya Halipe [ kli, c, or v ] = Jty-abhut [Ij bharyya saccari- 
tena bhartur-u ••• [IP] 

Line 2 : — punya [ ya* ] m - pa( m pa ) ri - raksaparttham - ada 
( ja ? ) ran-ta ( rath ta ) - syam-ga ( syarh ga ) tayarii [ d* ] ivam [P] 
pritya sailara - idath svayarh nnr (nr)-pati [na*] sa [rh] sthapitarii 
caitya'ke]. [ IIPII]. 

From this, it is clear that the king, who installed this '‘saila” 
( or stele ), ( i. e., who is referred to in the fourth p&d.i of this verse) 
is identical with the king mentioned in the first pada, and that 
Halipe (khi) or Halipe(vi) or Halipe(ci), to commemorate whom 
this “ saila ” was set up, was a favourite queen of that king. This 
means that the king survived the queen, and not vice versa. There- 
fore, there arises no question whatever of the said queen " com- 
mitting Satl ”. 


‘ Bxpretf ed by a symbol. 

* May be restored as Gu[ih] p tS]. 

* Expressed by two slanting lines, which are replaced in some later 
inscriptions by mere dots, written after the fashion of v^sarpa^-signs. 



tHE ORIGIN AND FUNCTION OF THE STATE 
According to the Rajadharmaparvan" 

By 

S. K. Belvalkar 

The Fascicule which I am about to request the Chairman of this 
evening’s function to formally publisli happens to be the eighteenth 
so to be published ; and with the publication of the present Fascicule 
which contains the major portion of the R^jadharma section of the 
Santiparvan, the iliirty-year old undertaking to which the Bhandar* 
kar Oriental Research Institute had pledged itself has entered upon 
a stage which can be definitely described as the beginning of the 
great end. For, as is ^^'elI known, the Santiparvan is the longest 
Book of India's Great Epic, comprising as it does a sixth part of its 
total extent ; and the Book is also the hardest as presenting a great 
mass and variety of exegetical and text-critical problems not ail of 
which the present Editor can hope to have solved to the fullest satis- 
faction of all critics. We - the General Editor and his band of loyal 
assistants in the Department - have however spared ourselves no 
pains and even feel reasonably confident that in not a few passages 
the critical text as is now being presented for the first time to the 
readers is much better documented than that of the existing editions, 
and so constitutes j definite improvement upon the text of the 
Parvan which was available to scholars during the last more than 
a century. 

The present Edition of the Santiparvan was fortunate enough 
to secure ahd make use of some very rare and important MSS. , 
amongst which first mention has to be made of the unique Sarada MS. 
belonging to the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. No other ^rada 
cotlex for this Parvan was known to exist anywhere else, and if, 
during the late war, Paris had not voluntarily declared itself an open 

* This WM praaented on the oooaaion of the publiostion of the tSth Faaoi- 
eula of the Inatitnte'a Oritioal Edition of the MahSbbSrata on the Shtb of 
Angtttt 1949 - the.Bfipohoaniil day— with the Bt. Hon’ble Dr. U. B. JayakW 
In the obair. 
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city, and if the present MS. had been destroyed in the course of some 
insane bombing operation, our edition simply could not have gone 
on in the absence of some representative of the original Sarada 
Version of the text of so important a Parvan. The first thing natu- 
rally that the Institute did upon the cessation of hostilities was to 
secure a photo-copy of this unique MS. from Paris ; and thanks to 
the timely assistance of the Government of Bombay who offered to 
purchase the photo-copy for their Manuscript Library now in the 
custody of the B. O. R. Institute, the MS. { originally purchased 
for, the French Government in Kashmir ) is now - in its photographic 
form - safe in our possession. The MS., let me say, fully satisfies 
itte expectations formed about it, as will be shown in the Critical 
Notes to be given at the end of each of the three subsections of the 
Saqti. — Later on, from the same Library in Paris, we also obtained 
photo copy of a complete Bengali MS. of the entire Parvan, 
bearing a date corresponding to A. D. 1687. Fins MS. is also 
proving very useful. 

The oldest MS. utilized for the present edition of the Samiparvan 
is, however, the unique Nepal MS. written in Maithili characters 
and bearing a date corresponding to A. D. 15 19, which has the 
distinction of being used for purposes of customary religious recita- 
tions by a succession of the croAiied kings of Nepal on the occasion 
of their coronations. This MS. the Nepal Durbar would neither 
lend out nor would they themselves prepare and send a photo-copy 
of it at the Institute’s expense. Alter some correspondence, the 
Durbar eventually permitted a small deputation to gj to Nepal and 
photograph the MS. in situ. This permission, however, would not 
have been of much use if the Government of Bombay had not once 
more come to the rescue by lending us for over a month the servi- 
ces of their expert photographer and his assistant. Accordingly, 
the General Editor had to undertake what eventually proved to be, 
for his age, a rather trying expedition to Kathmandu, to personally 
direct and supervise the photographic operations. Our best thanks 
are due in this connection also to the University of Bombay who, 
vyith its wonted liberality, offered a donation to cover part of the 
expenses involved in the photographic expedition. T.h.is is.^hus ;,^e 
third MS. that we are using for the Samiparvan in a photo-copy. 
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^bsides the MSS. written in the Ssrada, Bengali and Maithlli 
characters, the Critical Edition has also been utilizing MSS. written 
in Telugu, Grantha and Malayalam characters, in addition of 
course to those written in the Dcvanagari, which has been in vbgue 
all ovfer India. The total number of individual MSS. utilized for 
the entire Saniiparvan is 5 a for the text and 8 for the commentaries. 
Of these, the MSS. copied and recopied in exclusively provinctil 
scripts tend to preserve and perpetuate a more or less provincial 
version of the Epic text, and by critically comparing such distinc- 
tively provincial versions and correcting them with the help of 
one another, it becomes generally possible to determine, in a large 
number of cases, what may be called the earlier, pre-provincial 
version of the Epic text, which on the whole turns out to be a more 
authentic and intrinsically a better text than the one with which 
scholars had so far to content themselves. 

Four years ago, it was my great good fortune to request the 
Chairman of this evening, at a similar function of the Institute, ¥0 
announce the publication of the fifteenth Fascicule of the Critickl 
Edition of the Mahabh.’lrata, containing the first part of the Bhisma- 
parvan. That Fascicule contained the same number of pages ( 4^) 
as the present, but it took a little over 1 5 months in the prtnth^, 
whereas the present Fascicule could be completed in a trifle less thiin 
12 months. We want, however, to print two pages a day oft the 
average - a feat which can be possible only if the Institute is enabled 
to have a printing machine of its own. At present we are relying 
upon the courtesy of our ever-obliging neighbour, the Aryabhushin 
Press, which prints whatever we compose and correct in oiir 
composing rooms. 

Fascicule fifteen, published in 1945, contained the Bhag^vd^- 
Giia, that well-known philosophical poem which prescribes the 
mood, the correct philosophical attitude, with which man should 
undertake any action. In other words, that Poem teaches then bOw 
they should do a thing : but not toLat exactly they should do'. This 
latter forms a necessary complement to the teaching of the 

1 To ask Arjuna to follow the SSstra is not always a preoiae direotion, 
beoausCi^ in special oases, the SSstra admits of exceptions and obunter-%zd^- 
tions* Were it otherwise, Arjuna could not have raised the qifeatioh at all. 
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BhagavadgitS ; and the Rajadharma, the major part of which is 
about to be published today, is designed to make good that 
deficiency. Just as, in the Bhagavadgita, Kr?ua makes Arjuna the 
nimitta, the occasion, for expounding his theory of conduct which 
has a much wider, almost universal, application, even so, in the 
Rajadharma, the veteran Bhisma makes Yudhi$thira the nimitta 
for laying down precepts for conduct which not only kings but 
even commoners could follow with advantage. The treatment, 
J may add, is conceived and carried out in the right Indian fashion, 
with an excursus on the first origins and the ultimate end of social 
organizations like the Family, the State and the Church. 

1 must say that years before I took up the study of the Raja- 
dharma for our Critical Edition, I had to study, rather thoroughly, 
for my University examinations, the subject of Politics and Social 
Philosophy in the writings of Plato, Aristotle, Locke, Hobbes, 
Rousseau, Burke, Spencer and others, so that I did not expect that 
old Bhi$macarya would have anything really original or valuable ,to 
teach me. But in this I was, I must confess, agreeably disillusioned, 
and I am now able to declare with some confidence that what old 
Bh{$ma has to propound on the subject of the origins of the State, 
crude though it looks, and mythologizing in the outward garb, is 
more logical and realistic than what the above-mentioned writers 
have to ofier. I shall briefly illustrate my point. 

Plato, for instance, tells us that State arises out of individual 
needs and is organized on the principle of division of labour, the 
division occasionally leading to conflict a^d so requiring the 
imposition of control. In the same tone, Paine declares that while 
Society is produced by our wants. Government comes into being 
through our wickedness. Locke speaks of the inherent equality of 
man in a state of nature, which, however, by what Rousseau terms 
an “ original social contract ” man agrees to surrender in exchange 
for certain benefits which he hopes to derive by living as a corporate 
member of the social organism, without thereby sacrificing his 
. innate freedom. For, as Rousseau explains, “ Each giving himself 
to all gives himself to nobody This original Social Contract, 
the date of which - as Carlyle slyly complains - our amiable Jean 
Jacques has forgotten to give us, was later violated by greed and 
gbdse of power with the result, as Rousseau observes, that m^n, born 
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frefe> comes everywhere to be in chains. Christian Theists attribute 
this result to man s original sin, which converted Society which 
was meant to be a blessing into Government which can at best be 
called a necessary evil. Others, like Hobbes, discarding the fiction 
of an, original state of blessedness, assert that the natural state of man 
is that of antipathy and conflict, so that all talk of an inherent sense 
of wrong and a latent aspiration for justice is a fiction created by 
interested parties. All these theories arc based upon the assumption 
of man's inborn freedom and equality. But man ( except in Bernard 
Shaw’s Back io Methuselah, which contemplates the possibility of 
science one day making man issue, adult and full-fledged, out of 
some huge human-egg ) is everywhere born as a helpless, wailing, 
whining mass of flesh which cannot exist even one moment as an 
entity claiming equality with those around him, since these can, in 
a mere twinkle, and in sheer sport, wipe him out of existence. That 
this does not normally happen is because, as Aristotle pointed out 
long ago, the whole is prior to the part : the State is prior to the 
Family, and the Family prior to the Individual. Theories that 
contemplate man as an isolated Individual on some desert island - 
whether in a state of war or amity is an unimportant detail -are 
therefore fallacious. The History of Mankind does not begin with 
the individual but with the family, and family is state in miniature. 
The political history of man, accordingly, ought to begin with a 
given - or, as Bhisma puts it - with a divinely created and divinely 
ordained State, in which the individuals are grantCsi perfect freedom 
of the will, along with certain internal and external checks upon 
the exercise ot that freedom, call them conscience, the voice of God, 
or His revealed Code. It is with such a kingless state, divinely 
created and divinely regulated, that Bhisma begins the history of 
human polity : cf. 12. 59. 14 — 

This leaves the onus for such evils as arc bound to creep into that 
polity to an incorrect exercise by man of his divinely-gifted Free 
Will or, to .put it otherwise, to his inherent prerogative of making 
mistakes. To begin human history with an original state of animo- 
sity and conflict -a struggle for existence- is showing scant courtesy 
to the Creator ; but to endow man with freedom - even with freedom 
3$^ I Annalt, B. 0. K, X. ] 
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free to slay itself - is to shift ( and correctly shift ) the onus of the 
evil in the world away from God’s own shoulders ; while to pretend 
that the evil is only the other side of the shield and so get rid of 
the problem of the evil in God’s fair creation ( as some ultra-monistic 
Philosophers want to do ) is utterly unrealistic, comparable to the 
ostrich’s refusal to see the arrow that is going to kill it. When in 
that original kingless State, evil dominated and transcended the limits 
of human endurance, Prajapati, Bhi$ma tells us, intervenes for the 
benefit of distressed humanity, lays down a Code and commissions 
a duly-accredited Person - King V’ainya - to see that the Code is 
put into operation and duly respected. It is to this subsequent stage 
that the so-called Social Contract belongs ( cf. 59. loS-rra); 

irsr uiif ^ : wrm ii?o^ 

fhum'Sr^ 11*35 • 

vimKhar ^ aba *1 hr 

uw msw: • 

fhsnfR^ H uifwt •' \\\ 

It will be noted that, in this Contract, man is represented not by 
the elders of a given country or generation, but by Gods and Sages 
who are the repositories of wisdom and truth. Unhappily, a few 
generations later, the Royal custodian of the Code abuses his power 
and the wise men of the day put him to death* There comes in 
another chosen custodian, and the old history repeats itself once 
more, requiring another interference from Godhead. That is how 
Bhi$ma describes the Origin of the Sute. 

But, somebody would ask, why does not the Lord of Creation 
repair the social machinery once and for all times ? He is a bad 
watchmaker who has to visit his client every week to carry out 
further petty repairs. The Christian conception according to which, 
after the very arduous six-day work of Creation, God retires into an 
eternal Sabbath does at least possess the merit of doing credit to 
His omniscience. But here we must remember that it is not that 
God has created man in his own likeness, but it is man, on the 
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contrary, who fashions his God, who is made naturally to reflect 
man’s own Ideals of the given moment or the age. And as these Ideals 
are continually evolving, we need not wonder if - mythologically 
speaking - God is made to come down periodically to render these 
Ideals more and more perfect from age to age. In this connection 
it is also necessary to remember that, according to Hinduism, man 
is given more than one chance, in fact a succession of chances from 
one life to another, to realize the Ideal, whereas, according to 
Christianity, the present life is the only period available to man to 
achieve eternal salvation or endless damnation. The relation of 
God to man is thus like that of the mother who guides the early 
essays of her child in the art of standing erect or walking. She 
knows full well that the way to ultimate success is paved with 
repeated failures. The mother is not in any way less maternal 
because, knowing full well that the child is going to fall, she allows 
it to fall. 

' The philosophical postulates of the Rajadharma are thus, as 
evidently they ought to be, the same as those of the Bhagavadgita, 
where also we have factors like the act of primal creation, the 
unimpeded human Free Will, coupled with timely jnterfcrences by 
the Divine into the aSairs of humanity with a view to make them 
progressively better. The Gita has made it quite clear that this 
interference is gradual and even persistent, the agents m fact being 
no other than ( i ) the small unsuppressible voice of God within us, 
( li ) the lessons available to humanity in the world’s school of 
experience to which all have to submit, and ( iii ) the guidance by 
precept and example by the better types of men - whom the Gita 
designates Vibhutis - that are carrying out God’s Will on earth in 
ways more than one. Avatara, in fact, is the name that human 
piety gives to the most outsunding and unusually successful from 
amongst the Vibhutis above named. 

The Rajadharma has laid down detailed instructions for the 
regulation, of the day-to-day conduct of the affairs of the State 
which display acute observation and a rare insight into human 
concerns which do credit to the author of the Epic and afford 
interesting peeps into contemporary life which 1 cannot stop here 
to dilate upon. The quintessence - the navanlia - of statecraft is 
for instance given in the following half-stanza which is preserved in 
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the thousand-year old Javanese Version of the Epic, even though 
the Sanuparvan as such is no longer preserved in that version. The 
line ( 12. 72. 20 ab ) runs thus : 

The Head of the State is herein .advised to be the Gardener of the 
State, whose duty it must be to string together diverse flowers : 
white, red and yellow, small or large, round or elongated, smelling 
or not-smelling, into a charming garland, thereby rising superior 
to all differences, skilfully blending all colours, sizes and aptitudes 
so that they might subserve the common purpose. An exclusive 
partiality to the whites alone or to the reds alone - I mean flowers 
of course - would spell universal doom. As opposed to the Gardener’s 
is the work of the aiigarik.'f, the incendiary, who takes delight in dis- 
covering and accentuating diff^erences and, at every available opportu- 
nity, tries to bring them within striking distance of one another so 
as to set the whole State machinery into a conflagration and, under 
cover of the fumes created in the process, to make away with what- 
ever valuables he can lay hold upon. Who will deny that this 
admonition of the grand old Acarya has an application and a moral 
even for our own times ? 

But I must resist the temptation to dilate further upon the 
nature and contents of the Rajadharma, and so, in conclusion, refer 
to just three circumstances which have facilitated progress in the 
work of editing the Santiparvan. In July 1947, I urged upon the 
Hon’bie Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru the eminent desirability, when 
India was on the threshold of independence, for the Government of 
India to do something specific to assist the publication of the 
Critical Edition of the Great Epic of India, and particularly, the 
publication of the Santiparvan which the B. O. R. Institute was then 
about to commence. I am very glad to report that Panditji agreed 
to the proposal and promised to give a special donation for the 
■publication of the ^.antiparvan. A donation of Rs. 30,006 to meet 
the expenses of the first out of the three volumes into which the 
‘parvan is to be published was accordingly received in 1948, through 
.the Universities Grants Committee of the Government of Ifidiai 
The Rt. Hon’bie Dr. M. R. Jayakar was then the Chairnian of that 
Committee and his assisunce in the matter was particularly vaKtableV 
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Now that the first volume will ;sdon be completed, it is hoped that 
the Government of India’s grant for the remaining two volauaes will 
also be forthcoming in due course. ' ' ] . . ^ 

Before the plan of the present Critical Edition of the Mahibharata 
was taken up by the B. O. R. Institute, it will be remembered that 
a similar edition Was planned in Europe ; and in London a sum of 
about four 'thousand pounds was collected for that purpose and 
placed in charge of certain Trustees. When the B. O. R. Institute’s 
plan was approved by the International Congress of Orientitlists, 
the Trustees of the Mahabharata Fund in London kindly agreed to 
make grants out of that fund to the present edition. Accordingly, 
a sum of t,49o pounds was given to assist the publication of the 
Virata and the Udyoga Parvans. An application for a further grant 
was made last year and I am glad to announce that another thousand 
pounds has now been granted to assist the publication of the 
Karnaparvan, and by a curious coincidence the money was actually 
deceived this very week. 

Lastly I have to gratefully mention that the University of Poona, 
in the very first year of its existence and in spite of its precarious 
financial position, thought it fit to give a grant of Rs. a,ooo for our 
Mahabharata Edition for the current year without imposing any 
condition whatsoever. For this, the Institute’s grateful thanks must 
be tendered to the Vitc Chancellor and all the other authorities 
concerned. 
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The Mahibharau, for the first time critically edited by Vishnu 
S. Sukthankar ( Aug. 19a 5— Jan. I943 ) ; S. K. Belvalkar ( since 
April 1945 ). Fascicule 16. The Bhl$maparvan, being the sixth 
book of the Mahabhlrata, the Great Epic of India, -for the first time 
critically edited by Shripad Krishna Belvalkar : Part 3 . Poona, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1947; PP* 393''So2't'i-cxcui, 
with illustrations and facsimiles. 

Before speaking of this second fascicule of Belvalkar’s edition of 
the Bhismaparvan, which concludes a third part of the Critical 
Edition of the Mahabharata, if we calculate by parvans, whereas, 
calculating by number of lines, we can consuute with great satis- 
faction that this imposing work is happily approaching to its 
middle, I feel obliged to give here, in obedience to a wish ex- 
pressed by Prof. Belvalkar, a short risnmi of the main opinions 
which 1 have expressed in different reviews of the previous 
volumes of the Critial Edition, written in Italian for Italian 
magazines. 

I. Is the criterion established by the Poona editors, to try to 
reconstruct the primitive text, or at ieast the most ancient form 
attainable, of the Mahabhirata, a justified one ? I remember that, 
upon the issue of the early fascicules, the great French Sanskritist 
Sylvain Levi blamed this procedure, which according to him amount- 
ed to adding another vuigate to those of Nilakaptha and others; 
and proposed to print one of those older vulgat6s provided with the 
variae Itdiones that could be obained from the Mss. used for colla* 
tions by the editorial suff of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute. Now, this position taken by L 4 vi is the only one justified for 
those— as, for instance, Winternitz— who see in the Mahibharata the 
fortuitous coalescence of materials of every kind ( to such scholars 
did not belong, strange to say, Sylvain L6vi ) ; for, what would be 
the meaning of reconstructing something that had never existed ? If, 
on the other hand, we think that the Mahlbhirata has been com- 
posed by one man ( or possibly by many, constituting however a 
stria circle ) according to a precise plan, it is the duty of an editor 
to try to reach, if not the original text ( an ideal but unattsdoaUe 
result ), at ieast something that is the ieast possible lemoved &om 
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it. By compariag the various readings of Mss. from every part of 
India, the Poona editors have tried— and the results arrived at in 
the fascicules published upto now give them reason in full — to reacli 
the form which the poem liad before its spreading through India; in 
other words, the archetype which sunds at the basis of the different 
• recensions and branches of tradition. 

2. How has this comparison to take place ? The unforgettable 
Sttkthankar settled some fundamental principles to be followed, 
which are founded on the geographical distribution of the Mss., and 
happen to be analogous to the principles posited by geographical 
linguistics for the ascertainment of the relative antiquity of two 
word-forms existing in different areas. It is superfluous to note 
that the independent yet similar results of two different sciences, 
both dealing with the transmission through the ages of the 
products of human thought, viz. textual criticism and linguistics, 
vouch for their correctness. So, after the accord of all Mss., the 
be»t combination is that of the Kashmiri recension, specially as 
represented by S, with S, at least with its Malayilam branch ; the 
accord between the extreme North and the extreme South being 
the proof of the originality of a reading that has been left untouched 
by a new reading which has originated and has spread itself in the 
antral area. In the same way, when a linguist sees that a word 
like ^t.saparyati 'he worships' finds its correspondence at the 
other end of the Indo-European world, in Latin sepelit ‘he buries, 
gives the last honours*, he must conclude that this word was once 
the property of the dialects that, at the time of the old unity, 
separated the pre-IntHan from the pre-Latin ones.— Next comes 
the accord between S and BD against {sst+K): the greater number 
of the regions in which a reading is spread gives generally a good 
support to t)ie opinion that this reading is older than the one less 
diffused. Similarly, if we see that, to a word like Skr. sapta, Latin 
uptm, Old Irish secht. Gothic rtton, Slavic stdm» Lithuanian septynl, 
correspond Greek brpfd. Old Iranian hapta, Armenian euthn, we must 
conclude thkt the original S- has become H-, or disappeared-, in 
three languages, rather than that, in place of H- or nought, S- has 
been added at the beginning of the word ‘seven’ in seven languages.* 

* ITbe ease wonUef ooari* b« a little altend if the d .f K rmdiag is a 
IfcNo i^ctUor and the BDS a lectio ftteiHor. In sooh a ean^ the wider 
feojpraphieal dittrifadtton is of no apaoial signifloaqoe. -• S. I(. ] 
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3. - Which, are the reasons of changes . from the original text f 
In. most case^ naturally,, hlanders of copyists, .emendations of small 
additions by readers or editors, and so on, as it happens In the tradi- 
tion of every author ; longer additions or omissions can have similar 
origins, specially in matters of religion and the like. But by the side 
of these easily recognisable cases, there are others, in which we find 
two or more parallel texts which, in non-critical editions, for in- 
stance, in Nilakaotha. editions, are. often given one after the other 
(e. g. Balya’s and Karria’s exchange of invectives in the Karpaparvan). 
Here we must think of the manner according to which the author of 
our Mahsbharata has gone to work. He had before him an older 
Bb^rata (or. Mahlbh^rata) and a great mass of epic, religious, didactic 
and other materials which he not only felt no reason for avoiding to 
incorporate into his poem, but which often he accepted in it in ord^r 
to preserve, for younger generations the best of the ancient traditions 
of India. As a poet, nay as a great poet, however, he must have 
adapted and re-elaborated this material ; at times then he must have 
chosen between two or more redactions of the same upMyclna or 
of the same ethical rules. Hence the possibility that, when the poem 
reached the various parts of India, the original or the local form was 
substituted for, or added to, that form worked over or chosen by 
the author; and so on. 

• « * « * 

The Bhismaparvan is one of the most widely read (and of course 
one of the most beautiful) parvans ; and it includes the Bhagavadgltl 
together with the narrative of the last exploits of the noble 
Bhl$ma, who is the incarnation of the ideal of a perfect warriofc 
as postulated by Prof. Belvalkar was hence confronted 

with a delicate and arduous task, more arduous pethaps than that 
which lay before some of his fellow editors. That’ he has fulfilled 
this task most -brilliantly needs hardly to be renaarked': his- work 
has been already for some time ( first fascicule 1945 ! ) in the hands 
of connoisseurs, and their judgment cannot be other than 
unanimous in acknowledging that Belvalkar has kept the pfomises 
that his previous works on various to^Cs regarding the Ii^h9bh§« 
rata, and above all his piheltdosis ( 1941 ) and the beautiful tmnsla«' 
tion^( ?t949) ofrihe Bhagavadgita ( this last with, an inu-oduction 
whl^ solves many' kttdtty gbihts In the mtefjpretatltra Of’ the 
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poeln ) had made to the lodologists. It Is welcome that in his 
intrbduction to the Bhfsmaparvan volume some new features have 
been added to those usual in the Critical Edition : for instance, the 
very useful Pedigree of the Bhi§maparvan Mss* ", which gives the 
readers clear idea of the interferences and contaminations that 
have taken place between the different branches of the tradi*- 
. tion, so that only a few Mss. can be considered as the pure 
representatives of an unmixed transmission from the archetype, 
such as, in particular, &i and Mi ; similarly, after the Appendixes, 
come, also as an innovation, Critical Notes bearing on textual 
criticism, interpretation of words and passages, comparison with 
other works, specially Purapas, bibliography, etc. : highly useful to 
the reader and witness to a superior knowledge of the whole field 
of Mahabharata studies’. 

Prof. Belvalkar has given us more a recensio than an emendated 
text ; on p. cxxvii he says : as to outright emendations, I 

have allowed myself only eight of them *. I approve highly of 

^ There remains in the introduction a thing that is obsoure to me. In the 
orltloal apparatus to 6 . 23 it is said that K 4 Das om. adhy. 23-40 $ and 

I was ansdous to see why the whole BhagavadgltS is ignored in these Mss. 
For Dait I have had this curiosity satisfied by the description of the manu* 
script given on p. xxxni of the Introduction : it is evident that the Bhaga- 
vadgItS had been written apart by the amanuensis, and had not been bound 
together with the two other parts of the parvan, which are separately 
paginated. But about the omission of the BhagavadgitB in Ke, nothing is said 
on p. XXIX, nor on p. X of the Editorial Bote to the reprint of Bhagavad* 
glta ( Poona 1945 ). 

[ Very likely, E 4 omits the GltS for the same reason as Das; but the Me. 
has been returned to the ipacoa University — whioh is now in Pakistan — and 
it is difficult to get the point further clarified. The Ms. was described 
as composite, written by more than one scribe. — 8 . K. B. ] 

* All of them most keen and probable; only in 6 . 59. 11 ^ (sio ) I don’t 
well understand why Belvalkar has substituted cnhhibhuh for the cdhhihhuh of 
di E|.s Ds.e; short tt is advocated also by many other Mss. in whioh the 
word has been subjected to deformations. 

( AhhihhU^ (voo. ^hho ) is, like mUri^a^ mahUbnho, puru^arfabhot etc., one 
of the numerous ** Epic Tags " or padding devices, whioh recurs in 6 . 4 ’’, 20^ ; 
50. 40^ ; 89, 12**.. Scribes simplify it by abhitals^ n^vibhuli. ( ), 

( ^hho ), Bkfirafa, cr the like. In 6. 59. 11^ ( not 11 '* ) where the variants recur 
Itot where the ootreot form of the word in long happeos not to be amongst 
the variants, the emendation eJlhkibhUb appeared justified by analogy. The 
short ending, which is incorrect, points to the Infiuenoe of the normal 
or w^hu su^tltutions. The word is derived Irotn / bkff and signi^os 
pm who attailt and overcomes. -<• S. E* B« } 

I Aimals^ B. O. 1, 1 
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such modesty, which pffers to i;he reader the results of, tlie^.recenaip- 
Mvjthout interposing between those and him the su^jec|l.y^ . view]!t 
o( the editor. It is, therefore, with great apprehenswn that. 
I present here a few proposals for emendation which a by-leaps 
treading of this magnificent parvan has suggested to me. 

6. 83. 2ff. ( Dhrtara^tra speaks ) : 

ahany ahani me putrah ksayam gacchanti sahjaya i 
manye ’ham sarvatha suta daivenopahati bhtsam II 2 |i 
yatra me tanayah sarve iiyante na jayanty uta 1 
yatra bhi$masya dropasya krpasya ca mahatmanah M 3 II 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

anyesam caiva virapaip madhyagas tanaya mama i 
yad ahanyanta saqigrame kim anyad bhagadheyatah ii 5 11 

Iq 3 ^he ydr— of the first yatra is designated by the undulated: lin^ ; 
in fact it is ^fBcult to say why yatra would be belter than S tatra, 
if it were not the case that both the readings are pretty embarrassipgj 
If we accept tatra, w'e must stop after 5c : My sons are ail defeated, 
they don’t overwhelm the enemies there, where my sons are the 
fellows of Bhisma, etc.”. If we retain yatra, we have, a rather 
curious construction : “Was it the fate if, where my sons all ar? 
defifi^ted ^and don’t overwhelm the enemies, where my sons are the 
fellows of Bhisma etc., they were killed in that battle ?” I find it 
rather unsupportable that Dhrtara§tra would say : “My sons were 
killed in that battle where they are defeated, etc. 

I think that in this case the discrepancy between N and S is d,ue 
to an original error in N that S has tried to remove. The .word at 
thf b^g^mg of 3 was once, according to me, yadi, and 3**^ U to, be 
read together with a*"* : “I think, Suu, that they must be compler 
tely and strongly adversed by Destiny, if my sons are all defi^edi 
etc.” Then * /f, in that battle where they were the fellows of Blilsma 
etc, my sons have been killed, what else is that than Fate 

If this be true, we must suppose that, as a first 
hajf., Wep substituted, rather thoughtlessly, for y/tdi und^C. tlif, 
iQ&wnc««af thc: yatm which opened the second hemistich ; next, in 
S, dlfficul'ty of understandipg this yatra has' beeh felti atid iMlf 
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attempt to obviate it brought in the emendation talra, which oblite- 
rated completely any remains of the old yadi.* 

6 . 87. 5. On hearing a tremendous roaring of Ghatotkaca^ 
Sanjaya says to Dhrtara§tra, 

Sarva eva ca rajendra tavak& dinacetasah l 
sarpavat samavespinta simhabhita gaja iva || 5 ll 

So reads the Critical Edition : but I don’t well understand what is 
meant by : “they were surrounded like serpents ; like elephants 
frightened by lions ”, A better sense is given by a reading which, 
as I see from the apparatus, is diffused in the North : Ka.4 Bs-* Da 
DnDi. a.i-s have sainace fiani a, “ they acted like serpents, etc. ”, 
although this is not yet very perspicuous. The undulated line under 
sarpa- shows that the editor was in doubt between this and the 
other reading, carma-, probably not because carmavat gives a better 
meaning, but on account of this reading being testified by almost 
all Mss. of the S recension. 

On these premises, my attention has been attracted by the 
reading of a Southern Ms,, Gs, which gives carmavarmavaceftanta, 
designated by Belvalkar as “ corrupt. ” Indeed, as it actually is, 
this reading is corrupt ; yet methinks that it gives us some impor- 
•tant elements for the restitution of the original text. Above all, its 
-cejftanta answers to the sawacestanta which we did meet in a number 
of Northern Mss. and affords to it a not insignificant support. Then 
carttiavama looks like*an attempt to emendate something else, that 
h^qirmacarvta,- which I assume to be a blunder for sarpacarma.~-^he 
whole pdda sounding in its original form : sarpacattHovac dftitKta 
“ They acted like the skin of a serpent ; as elephants do when fright- 
ened by lion's, ” viz. they hesitated and moved to and fro, as the 
^rpent-skin does or seems to do when this animal is advancing. 

..The assumed ceftanta is naturally an augmentless imperfect. 
S^ch forms are not rare in the Mahabharata. I give here some of 
them which 1-wrote down when reading in extenso the Ad^mut 

* I rfiilly sgree with the proposed ioierpretation of .tho pussage. Tb* 

woird 'ip 9 ** does mean * ioasmuob as ■ or ‘ slnee and. soMo |s (^*n 
sitb 0000, 4 ). There is h«noe 00 hapd to .ptpwd 
M “tea is given by all Mss. 8 . K, B. 1 
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edited by Sukthankar : j&yala t. it. 13 ; fdhyata i. 58. 8 ; vinispatat 
Append. 699* after i. 71. 31; parivdrayan i. 96. 2V,ahhyasta 1. 123. 

4 ; upadhovat abhidravat, Append. 1651*, lines ii and 13 after i. 
15 It 13 ; iipakalpayat 1. 1 35. 30 ; ghnata 1. 170. 3 ; nobhyavapadyata 
I. 171. 8 ; abhipujayan i. 181. samupanlyata I. 192. i ijnapayat 
1. 207. 16.' The readings of all Mss. except Q2 must have their origin 
in an attempt to restore the augment of cesfanta : this could happen 
by writing only sarpavat or carmivat. Probably tlie first one who, 
brought this change ( and added the preposition sam before cesfanta 
in order to restore the number of the syllables ) wrote sarpavat and 
added in the margin the variant carmavat ( or vice versa ) ; but it is 
also possible that the “ corrected ” version with only sarpa- ( or 
carma- ) was substituted by the other one after collation with some 
old Ms. that conserved the original reading. 

This "correction,” if it restored grammatical regularity, destroy- 
ed the meaning of the evident comparison ; and a consequence of 
this was that it became completely indifferent whether sammstania 
was substituted by samavestanla : both readings equally gave a con- 
fused and harrassing sense.* 

6.115.54. The brave Bhi^ma on his ksatriya bed refuses the 
help of doctors : 

nai;a dbarmo mahipalab saraulpagaiasya me i 

etair eva £arai£ dlharp dagdhavyo ’nte naradhipah II 54 It . 

Here 'nte bears the undulated line. Yet, it is not difficult to see 

' Tlie opposite phenomenon, an aoriat with the augment used as prohibi- 
tive imperative with m3, is found in 1. 147. 16: m3 kilo ‘tyagOd ayam. 

* ( The edition reads iamaveetanta and not aamavtetyanta so that ' the/ 
were surrounded ’ would not be an apt rendering, but rather * they twisted or 
ooiled themselves around ’, which suggests the comparison with snakes ooUing 
around a tree or simply ocdling round and round, which they are wont to do 
either when thoroughly frightened or before taking a leap. Suob an intransi- 
tive ( or reflexive ) use of />/ vef^a is illustrated in Mbb. 1. 47. 21 — [ sarp3( J 
Mfiapanra# tathU paiv ( v. 1. paraspararn ) pucchaib iirobhib. Thai the 
proposed new p8da-'SarjNic<irmauacc««fania— with its long flfth syllable-^ls 
metrioally unsmooth is not a defect to be made much of in Spio versifioation ; 
but while desoribiog the movements of a live snake, who would think of >de- 
sdribing the to-and-fro motion of the 8l;»n of the snake, rptber than of the 
snhkb itself 7 Frightened 'snakes are known to ooil themselves round soap 
tfde or round their otm body. ~i. K. B. ] 
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that this is the oldest reading : only because its meaning was very 
obscure, 'nte has been substituted by the obvious ’gnan in S and 
by the non*significant 'smi, hi or vili of some Northern Mss. But 
‘gmii also is not a happy emendation : Bhisma is not pointing to 
what will burn him afUr his death, because he is speaking of the 
arrows that are tormenting him ; dagdhavyo does nor mean an actual 
burning, but a painful dying away. 

But 'nte also has no signiiicance ; otherwise it would not have been 
substituted by agnail. What can be the meaning of : Bhisma will be 
consumed by the arrows “ at the end ” ? Because I don’t think 
that ’nte can be taken to signify “ to the end ” ( antah yftval ). The 
mischief is probably due to a false division and separation of 'nit 
from the following in. The original reading may have been : 

etair eva sarais cahaiti dagdhavyo ’ntena cadhipah n ' 

A scribe was led to see, in the continuous writing, naradhipnh in 
place of °na cadhipsh, and has further written m for ca, which was 
easy enough on account of the similarity of these aksaras in certain 
Northern alphabets of the i\-mh centuries. This brought the 
consequence that 'nte remained isolated from the following na. * 

Milan, Italy Vittore Pisani 


* iinta- moAUS here the approJiclunK of (.IimUi, as in Belvalkar'j skilful 
eiuendatiou of 6 55. 16 — *anfapl(lavikar^inah, 

• [ Tlie emended line, laraifc aham anteri'i daydhavijf*, is understood 
by the reviewer to mean that Bhisma expoots and desires to die iti conse* 
quence of the exoniciating pain that the arrows are causing him. He boldly 
welcomes that mode of meeting his end and does not wish any prolongation 
of the agonies of death with the help of the doctors. Of. 6. 116. 9. 17. Id the 
deeeriptioQ of Bhlsma’s funeral in the AnusSsanaparvan, chapters 167-168, it 
is nowhere stated that the arrows supplied part of the fuel for his cremation, 
and that would strengthen the proposed interpretation. Nevertheless, like 
the tihitngni sacrifioer of whom it is said Tath yajAapatraih dahanti*\ 
the warrior, it would seem, was burnt along with his bow, arrows and other 
weapons ( of. QV. X. 18. 9 and the oorrespondiug viniyoga ) ; and so Bhipma 
desires the doctors not to attempt removal of the darts, not only because of 
the resulting mitigation of the agonies -- which he does not desirct but also 
beehuse the arrows are to be burnt with' bis body after his passing away 
( unfa )* The oase for the very skilful omeudation suggested does not there* 
toe appear tp me to be very strong. — S. K. B, ] 



UGVE].)A gAMHITA WITH THE OOMMENTARy Qff 
SAYANAOAHYA, Vols. Ill & IV ( Mapdalas VI to X ); 
Vaidika Sam^odhana Mapdala, Poona, 1941, 1946; 
pp. 17 + 64 + 966; 102 + 1004; Price, Rs. 24,25. 

It was indeed fcho covefcable privilege of Max Muller that he 
could give the world the first complete edition of the Rgveda 
with Sfiyanu’s commentary which he began in 1849 and com* 
pleted in 1874. In the mean time came Aufrecht's edition of 
only the text in Roman which is not widely known in India. 
Between 1880 and 1888 came the Bombay edition of the Rgveda 
with Sayana's commentary, and about the same time Max Muller 
published his second edition. It is at least two decades now 
since all these editions became out of print. It is thus very com* 
mendable that the Vaidika Saih^odbana Mandala at Poona under* ' 
tcok the edition of the Rgveda with S&yana’s commentary as its 
very first enterprise. 

The first Volume of this new edition was issued in 1933 and 
the second in 1936. The third and the fourth Volumes which are 
now under review were published respectively in 1941 and 1946. 
Another Volume containing the different Indices is promised. 
The exact scheme concerning this Volume is not given, but we 
hope these indices will include the anukraimijAs of KatySyana 
and Saunaka re-edited where possible with the help of all availa- 
ble Mss. 

It must be said to the credit of the Poona edition of the 
Rgveda that it is, in many respects, a great improvement on the 
work of its predecessors. It has been possible here to oorreat 
many an earlier wrong reading and to fill up many an earlier ^p. 
The editors have had enough Mss. material at their dispbiff^ 
unlike their predecessors to whom fewer Mss. were available, aad 
the presence of earlier editions should have saved them qonsidira- 
ble spade-work so necessary in editing a work for the, firs| 

The editors feel that they could have brought out * a moreaulhillf 
tic edition * were Mss. older than those in their p4ssdsiikm 
available. The oldest Ms. they could make use of, thbiilh tieh 
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complete, is dated Saihvat 1452 ( Preface to Vol. Ill, p. vi ) and 
I wonder whether anj earlier Ms. is at all existent ! S&yana him* 
self could not have lived very mnoh earlier. Further it seems to 
me, that we often overrate the importance of the number of Mss. 
need in the preparation of a text. Amassing of Mss. is just a 
preliminary item in the apparcUus crilicua where “ Higher Cri* 
tieism ” should play the dominant part. In so far as this edition 
ie oonoerned the editorial principles are, in general, quite 
epund though the prefetenoe of tbe editors for the Devan&garl 
Mem over Qrantha and Malayalam Mss., however good, appears 
rather arbitrary. 

A spsoial feature of Vol. IV is that it gives the text of the 
Ehilas as given in the Kashmir Ms. discoverad by Biihler and 
now preserved in the Bhandarkar Oriental Besearoh Institute, 
PodUa. Dr. Soheftelowitz was the first to publish these Kbilas 
when in Roman he brought out his Apokryphen des Ifgveda 
i Bonut 1906 ). A few gaps in this edition are now filled up and 
some supplementations made with the help of the Aundh edition 
of the Rgveda and two Mss. procured from Junagadh and Nawa* 
nagar. One would wish that the editors had adopted the same 
system of accentuation in the Khila portion as in the case of the 
main text of the Rgveda. 

With tbe recent discovery of nearly a dozen pre-SSyana 
pommentators it can no longer be maintained that SSyana had 
no tradition before him and that his interpretations are entirely 
fanciful and flippant. True that he is often inconsistent and 
many of his etymologies are speculative ; but even then there can 
bd no denial of the fact that his commentary is a very great aid 
in tbe understanding of the Veda. No apology is, therefore, 
necessary in making his commentary available 'to students of the 
Veda. The Poona Edition of the Rgveda which is almost com- 
ply now, satisfies a real want, It is worthy of its association 
with the -names of Bal Qangadhar Tilak and Ramkrishna Qopal 
Bhandarkar, the value of whose contributions tc Indology in 
gOiferal and Vedic studies in particular can never be overesti* 
mh^d^ 


H. G. Narabari. 



A SHOUT SURVEY INTO (?) THE MUSIC OP NORTH 
AND SOUTH INDIA ( Rs. 2/—). by S. R. KuppuswamI, 
B. A., M. Mus. Coimbatore ( S. L ) 

This is a small booklet of 90 pages which though ready for 
Press long before the war could see the light of the day only long 
after its close. It aims, as the author says, at the Synthesis of 
Hindu Musio in order that the entire Indian nation may hare 
and sing ‘ One Song 

Evidently the author examines the history and evolution of 
musio in India and divides the same into three distinct epochs'* 
the Hindu, the Mohammadan and ibe Modern epochs respectively. 
In the first, the nation had but one song ; in the second, according 
to popular belief the musio practices of the North and the South, 
began to show distinct biluroation, though the theory of both 
outwardly remained the same, while in tha third owing to the in* 
timate knowledge of the experimental side of the laws of musio 
and of acoustics in general many of our educated and musically 
gifted scholars came to rediscover the fundamental unity between 
the system-s and have been trying to bring them closer together. 
Mr. Kuppuswaini’s present attempt is one of this type, and before 
putting up his case he has given a brief .summary of the relevant 
facts from well-known treatises on the Music of both the North 
and the South. 

‘J 

The history of Indian Music has however many loopholes 
and lacks in really trustworthy evidence. Tradition, folk-lore 
court records and anecdotes of hostile foreign rulers are all accepted 
as eqmllu reliable and true. Again many of the musio books in . 
Sanskrit are more or less mere imitations of the older ones, in 
spite of the fact that the musio of their times was quite different 
in its conventions and practice. Oqr scholars therefore either 
make too much of the old books or condemn them altogether. A 
careful search and analysis of the internal and external evidence 
of each one must however be made in the light of the chronological 
and contemporary evidence, before it is used. Dr. V. Raghavan of 
Madras iias dope some noteworthy work in this direction and i|f 
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should guide our music scholars of the future. Mr. Kuppuswami 
has however drawn freely on the old books and anecdotes and in 
his way put up a case for the fusion of the two systems - whether 
a boo.n or a loss one cannot say ! 

In my opinion, the two systems are a double acquisition and 
are not a matter of regret necessarily. What is really wanted is 
common notation and terminology and the removal of the Raga 
names such as *Shree, Hindol\ which though same in name, are 
different in their scales in each one of the two systems. It is the 
RS.gas that differ and not the theory. 

In books intended for readers from all over India, the Sanskrit 
terms and names should be correctly given. South Indian 
scholars often give them with the local pronunciation, which is 
disquieting to those knowing the original terms in Sanskrit. I 
hope Mr. Kuppuswami will give them correctly in all his future 
publications. 

G. H. Ranade. 


TODARANANDA, Vol. I. ( The Gangs Oriental Series-No. 5. 

Edited by Dr. P. L. Vaidya, M. A., D. Litt. Published by 
Anup Sanskrit Library., Bikaner, 1948. pp. xxxi + 414, 
. price not given ). 

It is one of the basic needs of the present Sanskrit Scholarship, 
to have the criticalfy edited texts of the Sanskrit works, which 
are either unscientifically edited or still lying unpublished in the 
various Sanskrit MSS. Libraries. The Anup Library of Bikaner 
and Dr. Vaidya, the editor of this volume, therefore deserve our 
congratulations in bringing out this encyclopaedic work on 
DharmaSastra, compiled under the patronage of Raja Todarmal, 
The whole work consists of about 80,000 verses. It is divided 
into the following ZZ sections, such as, Creation, Incarnations, 
Calculation of time, Fixing time for religious performances. 
Suitable places for constructing houses, the rites of a Dvija, 
Srftddhnt Observances during the year, Vows, Installation of 
Imftgw* Daily worship, Gifts, Paqifioatiou of deities, Pilgrimage 
warfare, Marriage, Dcgal procedure^ PoUt;ice, ffs^piatioPi 
40 ( AwilaBtOtB.!,) 
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Fruits of actions in the next world, and Medicine. In addition, 
there is also the 23rd section dealing with occult sciences. Thus 
the work covers all branches of the Dharmas&stra and the contem- 
porary learning. The present volume deals with the first two 
sections. The whole work must have been composed between 
A. D, 1572-1589 Todannal, the finance minister and the most 
important statesman of Akbar, was a man of great learning, a 
patron of arts aud sciences and a pious and devout Hindu. At 
Benares, he came in contact with Jagadguru NarEyana Bhatta, 
the famous Pandit. It was he, who inspired Todarmal to prepare 
a compendium of Hindu culture, which was in great danger 
under the Muslim rule. The work was carried out by a syndicate 
of the Pandits of Benare.s, under the supervision of NSrSyana 
Bhatta, It culled relevant passages from the Smrtis, PurSnaa 
and other works, sometimes adding the explanatory notes and 
thus presented a united front of the Orthodox Hindu religion in 
the form of the present work, which should be taken as an autho- 
rity by its followers. The work is generally free from sectarian 
influence, although the description of the incarnation of Krsna 
occupies 187 pages, thus giving prominence to Krsna worship. 
This seems to be due to the fact that Todarmal himself was a 
great devotee of Krsna, The whole encyclopaedic work, when 
published, will be a great help to know the contemporary reli- 
gious life, learning and the influence of Islam on Hindu religion. 
The value of the present volume is enhanced by the learned Fore- 
word by Major Sardar K. M. Panikkar, dealing with the life of 
Todarmal, scholarly introduction by the editor, and three Appen- 
dices containing the extracts from AIN-I-Akabari of Abul Fazl, 
extracts from Manirama’s Padyasamgraha, glorifying Todarmal 
and the MSS. material of the various sections of Todar&nanda. 


N. J. Shende. 



<stii sm? ” ( tiV^-U8«i ) 

by G. N. Shrigondekar, B.A. ; Tublisbed by S, K. 
Neurgaonkar, B.E. : President, Nagar Vacana Mandir, 
Poona City, 12th May 1949; Pages 6 + 200; Price Rs. 5, 
Size !- 10" X 6i* 

To a poor educated man a library is more than a dukedom. 
J. Dyer correctly observes : “ Libraries are the wardrobes of 
literature, whence men, properly informed, might bring forth 
something for orrament, much for curiosity and more for use. ” 
This observation is truly applicable to a City Library like the 
Poona City General Library, an accurate history of which for the 
last hundred years has been systematically recorded in the 
volume under review l)y my friend and colleague Shri G. N. 
Shrigondekar, Librarian of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. 

It is not an easy task to write the history of an institution like 
the Poona City General Library for a period of hundred years. 
To collect materials for such a history from the scanty records of 
this Library and to supplement them from all other sources is a 
herculean task, whicli no one else except the author of the present 
volume could have executed within the period of a year. Much 
more diflBcult is the work of sifting the materials and giving us 
a’ connected history of the library. It is, therefore, highly 
creditable to the %uthor that he should be able to give us in the 
present volume an authentic and accurate history of an institu- 
tion, with which he has been closely connected for the last 
twenty-three years, being a member of its Managing Committee 
tbroiighout’this period and acting for different periods as its 
Secretary, Vice-President, and President. The spirit of public 
service and self-less devotion to duty have alone been res- 
ponsible for the production of the volume before us, and for the 
author’s singular success in gathering no less than Rs. 4100/- for 
the printing of tbe volume. Tbe author enjoys quite a reputa- 
tion among bis friends for collecting funds for worthy public 
oauses) social, literary or philanthropic. 
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The Poona City General Library was founded on the 7th 
February 1848 with its headquarters in the Peshwa^s Wada 
in the Budhawar Peth. This Wada was destroyed by fire on 
the ISth May 1S79, Ten years after this event the Library 
was permanently housed in its own building on 1st April 
1889 ( Caitra Buddha PraUindd ) and on 2Srd October 1921 its 
original name “ Poona Native General Library '' was chang- 
ed to Poona City General Library, During the period of 
the last 27 years ( 1921-1948 ) the growtli of the Library 
has been very rapid and remarkable in all respects owing 
to its good fortune in getting very zealous and self-less 
workers like the author of the volume under notice. We feel 
confident that this institution, an ornament to the historic City of 
Poona will grow like the banyan tree and spread its roots and 
branches over the whole area of the Poona City Corporation 
which has just come into existence. It is the sacred duty of 
every citizen to water this tree of knowledgf' which has already 
lived for a hundred years and given the benefit of its shade 
many a thirsty traveller on the pathway to knowledge, material 
or spiritual. 

In concluding this short notice of a great Aolume, which may 
serve as a model to those who desire to record the activities and 
achievements of all long-lived institutions in India we must 
not fail to congratulate the General Body of the Poona City 
General Library upon its thoughtful decision in appointing a. 
special sub-committee for the preparation of the volume before 
us and in particular upon its wisdom and oresight in entrusting 
the work of preparing the volume to Shri G. N. Shrigondekar 
with the full and willing co*operation of this sub-committee. The 
members of this sub-committee also deserve our warmest thanks 
and congratulations. 


P. K. Gode 



VAlKHANASlYA KA^YAPA-jS[ANAKANDA, edited by 

• • 

Pandit R. P. Bb attach ar, ^ri Veiikateimra Oriental Series 
No. 12 ; S, V. Oriental Institute, Tirupati, 1948 ; Pages 
(ii + 20 + 174); Price Rs. 5. 

The S. V. Oriental Institute, Tirupati, has been publishing 
valuable critical editions of Sanskrit texts, some of which were 
not hitherto much known or publiehed. The Kuiyapa-JfiiiMi- 
kaifda is one such text. It belongs to the Vaikkumsas, a very old 
sect of the Vaisnavas. The sect follows the Vaikhanasa Kalpanfifrn 
of the Black Yajurveda in their Vedic and domestic ritual. The 
Vaikhanasas have a large religious literature, relating to worship 
in temples, of which the Samhitus of Marici, Atri, KaSyapa, and 
Bhrgu are important. The temple of Srinivasa at Tirumalai is a 
Vaikhanasa temple. The authorities of this temple undertook 
some years ago the publication of ancient works belonging to 
their sect. In 1939 the S. Y. Oriental Institute was started and 
with the consent of these authorities it took over the publication 
of these works in their series. The Vimamrcana-kalpa of Marici 
was published by the authorities of the above temple prior to this 
arrangement. The S. V. Oriental Institute brought out the 
Samurtarcanadhikaraya of Atri in 1943, which is now followed by 
the Kaiyapa JHanakao<}a before us, edited by Pandit R. Parthas i- 
rathi, the Vaikh&aefba Pandit at this Institute, assisted by other 
scholars. 

The editor has given in his learned Sanskrit Introduction an 
account of*the 11 palm-leaf and paper Mss on which the present 
orftical edition of the Jfi5nakdv4o is based. Sri P. V. Rs.m&Duja 
SvSmI, the General Editor of the S. V. 0. Series and Director of 
the S, Y. Ori. Institute has promised in his Preface to the present 
edition a separate volume of English Introduction comprising 
aSt acoounf of tbw YaikhSnasa sect and their literalvriv which 
wioqU be very valudble to the stujients of Sanskrit literctiHNi 
md hfiitery ef Hindu religion. 
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Being interested in the chronology of thif? work I had written 
to its editor to inform mo about the limits for its date as fixed by 
him. I record below most gratefully his views in this matter as 
communicated by him in his letter of 7-8-1948 : — 

( 1 ) “ This Kaiyapa^SamhUa. should date immediately after 
the Vaikhamsa’-Kalpasvira-vfhiQh. would be evident from the 
reading of the text itself. My own view is that Bhrgu, Atri, 
Marici and K§syapa were contemporaries and possibly the 
disciples of the great Vaikbanasa, and that they produced their 
works during the life-time of or immediately after their guru . '' 

( 2 ) “ The earliest mention of the Vaiklianasa-Kalpasutra is 
found in the Bod hay ana- Sutra which is acknowledged to be the 
earliest of the Sutras in the Vedic period according to oriental 
scholars. I have, therefore, no hesitation to state that the 
Vaikhanasa-Kalposutra and the SanihitUs date earlier to the 
Bodhayana period 

After the volume of English Introduction about the Vaikha- 
nasa literature promised by Sri P. V. Ramanujasvami is publish-* 
ed we shall be in a position to examine the above views of 
Pandit Parthasarathi in their proper historical perspective ; in 
the meanwhile we have to record our best thanks to him and the 
Director of the S. V. Ori. Institute for their service to the cause 
of Sanskrit literature by bringing out the present critical edition 
of the Kaiyapa-Jfianakdf!^4<^ of the Vaikhanasa School of the 
Vaisnavas. 

P. K. Gode. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
ADYAR LIBRARY — Vol. VI ( Grammar, Prosody and 
Lexicography ) by Pandit V. Krishnaraacharya ( under 
the supervision of Dr. 0. K, Raja ) — The Ady ar Library 
Series No. 60 ( Diamond Jubilee Volume ), Adyar, 
Madras, 1947; Pages xxxiii+ 450; Price Rs. 25.; 
Size 7J4" X 10' 

Indologists all over the world will welcome the present 
volume of the Descriptive Catalogue compiled with meticulous 
care by Pandit Eri&hnamacharya, an eminent scholar with the 
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necessary learning and experience for executing such arduous 
work under the guidance of Dr. 0. K. Raja, the Hon. Director of 
the Adyar Library. This volume is prepared generally accord- 
ing to the plan followed in the preparation of the Descriptive Cola’ 
logue of Vedtc MSS, already published by the Adyar Library 
in 1943. We await with eagerness the subsequent volumes in 
the scheme of this Catalogue. 

The volume contains descriptions of 1037 MSS as follows — 

( 1 ) Qrammar ( Nrs. 1-746 ) ; ( 2 ) Prosody ( Nos. 747-794 ) ; 
( 3 ) Lexicography { Nos. 795-1026 ) ; and ( 4 ) Supplement ( Nos. 
1027-1037 ). Appendix I is an Index nf Works Noticed ; Appendix 
II contains an Index of Authors and Apperidix III is a General 
Index. All these Appendices ( pp. 419-450 ) enhance the reference 
value of the volume. In his scholarly Introduction Dr. Raja 
has dealt with the importance of all tho manuscript-material 
^described in the volume and allied problems. While congratulat- 
ing the learned author of the present volume on his splendid 
performance and Dr. Raja on his inspiring Introduction we fully 
endorse the latter’s remarks about the importance of MSS 
libraries which read as follows : — 

“ These libraries take our timughts backwards through many 
milleniums and during these long periods, the country had 
developed and maintained a high standard of civilization in an 
unbroken way. This is a feature that is unique for the Indian 
nation, in the whole world. May these libraries, which are the 
fond care of a few specialists in the present generation, be the 
pride of the future generations, and let them form tho strong 
pedestals for the erection of a lasting civilization in India in the 
eternal years of glory yet to come to the country and to 
humanity. ” 


P. K. Code. 



THE ALL INDIA AYURVEDIC DIRECTORY ( Fifth 
Edition ) 1949. Edited by N. S. Mooss. Published by 
Vaidya Sarathy. Kottayam ( S. India). Price Bs. 7/8/- 

The All India Ayurvedic Directory edited by N. S. Mooss bas 
gone through its fifth edition, and contains seven parts, devoted 
respectively to ( 1 ) The Science of Ayurveda, ( 2 ) Ayurveda in 
Kerala, ( 3 ) Ayurvedic Activities, ( 4 ) Institutions and Pharma- 
cies, ( 5 ) Who is who in Ayurveda, ( 6 ) The late prominent 
Ayurvedists and ( 7 ) Addresses of Physicians. The book is well 
printed and got up and contains over three hundred pages. As 
the editor in his preface acknowledges, some of the institutions 
described in the book have added substantially to their work and 
scope since the editor first learnt of them. But as ho had had no 
opportunity to revise the original statements, the directory is 
not up-to-date to that extent. This defect can easily be remedied 
in the next edition. 

The methods of inunction and other ancient procedures obtai- 
ning even today in Kerala are depicted clearly in the part con- 
cerned. The mas.s of information contained in other parts of the 
book is useful to the general reader and to the professional 
Vaidya particularly. 

This book gives a true estimate of the popularity of the Ayur- 
vedic Science of treatment among the many provinces of this 
country and the amount of service and relief that the country at 
large owes to the practitioners of the medicine. To the Govern- 
ment of India, this should serve as a reminder to hasten their 
pace of rehabilitation of this science and give it the fullest oppor- 
tunity to grow and contribute its unique benefits towards the 
building up of a healthy, strong and long-lived humanity. Every 
practitioner of medicine has need to possess a copy of this Dire- 
ctory. Congratulations are due for their enterprising spirit, to 
the publishers of this useful volume. 


P. M. Hehtft, 



CULTURAL HISTORY OF KARNATAKA ( Ancient and 
Medieval ) by Dr. A. P. Karmarkar, Karnataka Vidya- 
vardhaka Sangha, Dbarwar 1947. 

This is a panoramic survey of Karnataka culture from the 
. earliest times to the end of Vijayanagara rule. It begins with an 
. account of the pre-bistorio antiquities in Karnataka, namely the 
microlitbs at Maski and Brahmagiri, the cromlechs at Konnur, 
Agadi and Ramatirta hill near Badami, and the carvings and 
drawings of Gombigudda and Kappagallu. Much reliance is 
placed by the author on the readings of Mohenjo Daro inscri- 
ptions by Rev. H. Heras. On the basis of these readings it is 
stated that there were certain tribes in Karnataka called the 
Minas and that Karnataka had the name of Kannanir in the pre- 
historic period. It is still too early to accept these readings, as 
correct. The next chapter contains a good discussion of the boun- 
daries between Maharastra and Karnataka and then gives an 
outline of the political history of Karnataka. While discussing 
the light thrown by the edicts of Asoka on the early history of 
Karnataka, the author identifles Isila, which is mentioned in the 
Brahmagiri inscription, with Aihole. Dr. M. H. Krishna identi- 
fied Isila with Brahmagiri, for the Brahmagiri inscription is 
addressed to the Mahamatras of . Isila. The latter identification 
‘is more probable. 

•The political outline is intended to help the understanding of 
cultural history, which forms the core of the work. The admini- 
strative machinery under the important dynasties is concisely 
described. Under economic conditions, the trade relations between 
Karnataka, the rest of India, China and the West are traced. 
There is also an illuminating account of the trade guilds. Under 
society, caste system, family and position of women are dealt 
with. The chapter on education gives an account of the agraharas 
temples and monasteries as educational institutions. 

Then follow histories of Kannada language and literature and 
art and architecture. While the architecture and sculpture of 
Badami, Halebid, Belur and Sravana Bolgola are well-known to 
all lovers of art, we cannot say the same thing about Kannada 
literature. Works like the present and prof, R. S. Mugalis’ 
41 ( Anuali. B. 0. R. I. ] 
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Heritage of Karnataka, will help the non-Kannada public to get 
acquainted with the greatness of Kannada literature. The last 
chapter is about philosophy, religion and mysticism. The author 
has made a special study of this aspect of Karnataka culture and 
his account of the Kannada saints is masterly. The work is ana- 
lytical and concise and serves well the purpose of a hand-book of 
Karnataka culture. 

Q. S. Dikshit, 


ORIGIN AND SPREAD OB' THE TAMILS. V. R. Ramachandra 
Dikahitar, The Adyar Library, 1947, — Rs. 3/8/- 
This is a course of two lectures delivered in the University of 
Madras, under the Sankara -Parvati endowment. The various 
theories now current, regarding the origin of the Dravidians, here 
called as the Tamils, on the basis of linguistic and ethnological 
grounds, which assert that the Dravidians came from outside 
India, are here controverted. The author's view is that the so- 
called Mediterranean race had ita origin in Peninsular India, 
which was a part of the original Dravidian home which was in 
the submerged continent that connected South India with Africa, 
when the Indo-Gangetic basin had not yet probably been formed. 
So the Dravidian element is not to be found in Indian culture 
alone but is largely traceable in Cretan, Aegean, Sumerian, Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, Polynesian and other cultures of ancient world/* 
This conclusion brings the first lecture to a close. 

The second lecture is dovoted to trace the spread of Tamil culture 
abroad. It examines the contacts between South India on the 
one hand and Rome, Mesopotamia, Ceylon, Indonesia and China 
on the other. It then tries to establish how many features of civi^ 
lisation such as primitive irrigation, fishing and boat-building, 
first arose in South India. It is claimed that many cbaracteristica 
peculiar to South India are seen in the arts and crafts, in the reli- 
gious and social systems, of the Indus Valley, Sumeria, Egypt 
and Crete, He gives the examples of offering the hair, cult of the 
snakes, worship of the moon, cult of the bull, phallic cult, cult of 
the mother goddess, and matrilineal system. His conclusion jis 
that South India ‘^civilised the ancient world hy its a^rts and crafts^ 
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by Its religion and language’*. This in a very bold claim and It 
can be sustained only by excavation in Soutli India. Tho author 
is quite justified in his plea that more excavation is necessary in 
South India. A notable feature of the book is the notes which 
carry further, the discussion of certain points, raised in the course 
of the lectures. G. S. Dikshit 


THE CRADLE OF INDIAN HISTORY. Rao Bahadur C. R. 

Krishnamaoharlu, The Adyar Libraiy - 1947 Rs. 3/8/— 

This work seeks to examine the accounts given in the Maha- 
bharata, about the home and expansion of the early Hindus. The 
following reconstruction of the most ancient history of the Aryans 
is made on the basis ol the account in Mahabharata. The Hindus 
of the pre-vedio and Vedic periods were settled in the country of 
Ilavarta which lay to the north of the Himalayas including the 
north western portions of India and in the country occupied by 
modern Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and the eastern parts of Persia. 
This has been called as the Deva country. From this original 
home must have emigrated the Asuras ( Assyrians ) who were the 
earlier lords and so known as Purvadevas, Suras and Danavas. 

The vedic lords Indra, and other Adityas, Vasus, Rudras were 
descended from Prajapatis like Daksha. Kashyapa etc. These 
^ patriarchs were the common ancestors of the Vedic Devas and the 
Asuras, The Asuraa ruled before the Devas, The Prajapatis were 
the ancestors not only of the Devas and the Asuras, but also of 
the Manus, the progenitors of the Manavas, among whem arose 
the kings of the Solar and Lunar dynasties. ‘‘It is therefore nece- 
ssary to begin the history of India or the Hindue race with the 
patriarchal ( i. e. the Prajapatya ) period and carry the account 
through the Deva period, dealing with the nature and position of 
Indra, Agni, Yama. noticing the relations though hostile, these 
and other Devas had with the Asuras and Danavas and then 
describe the rule of the puranic dynasties till we finally reach the 
period of the.Mau^yas^^ 

This is a very clever reconstruction of the early history of 
India based upon literature. The author has opened up a new and 
firiiitful line of investigation. Q, S. Dikshit 



FURl HER SOURCES OP VIJAYANAGARA Ht^TORY. 

Edited by Mr. K, A. Nilakantba Sastry and Dr. N. 

Venkataramanayya. 3 Vols. University of Madras. 

The University of Madras published ip 1919 ‘ Sources of Vija* 
yanagara History. ’ The present work is its sequel. The first 
volume contains an elaborate introduction by Dr. Venkatarama* 
nayya, pointing out liow the new sources have added to our kno- 
wledge of Vijayanagara History. The second Volume contains the 
texts of the new sources which are about 300 and are to be found 
in Sanskrit, Persian and the Dravidian languages. The third 
Volume contains traoslations of a large number of texts and sum- 
maries of the remaining. The extracts are from 3 sources, 
general literature, chronicles, and Mackenzie Manuscripts. The 
Vijayanagara rulers encouraged literature in Sanskrit, Kannada 
and Telugu. Many of these works contain prologues giving the 
history of the patron’s family. Srinatha, Peddana, Timmana and 
Ramarajabhushana are some of the authors who wrote workt 
belonging to this class. To the class of chronicles belong Vidya* 
ranya Kalajnana, Kamparayacharita and Saluvabbyudaya. 

The Mackenzie manuscripts stand in a class by themselves. 
They are records maintained by generations of village officers. 
Such records are to be found only in the Telugu country. But 
for the enterprise of Col. Colin Mackenzie who recognised their 
value and collected them, we would have^ been deprived of a 
unique source of mediaeval history. While the chronicles and 
literary works, mentioned earlier, have been in many oases inde- 
pendently published and are available to students anywhere, the 
Mackenzie Manuscripts can be studied only in Madras. Herein 
lies the great value of the present publication, which contains 
extracts from these manuscripts. 

The extracts throw a flood of light on many dark •corners of 
Vijayanagara History. Saluva Narasimha the founder of the 
second dynasty was a great warrior. But how exactly he was able 
to bold his own against the Bahamani kingdom is for the first 
time made clear to us by extract No. 104. He transformed peacff* 
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loving farmers into a nation of warriors. This sourcefsays ** The 
suooessive defeats at the hands of the Patbans in spite of many 
( of the Hindus ) having fought and died made the Raya discover 
the need for a cavalry here. As trainers and troopers he enlisted 
on handsome salary candidates from anywhere irrespective of 
caste or creed. If any quarrels arose among the warriors, they 
had to settle them by fighting with swords. Thus a warlike spirit 
was infused into all. Fear of death was held in contempt and 
women would drink poison and die to save their honour, ** 

Much misconception exists about the next important ruler 
Narasa Nayaka the founder of the third dynasty. Many of the 
achievements of Narasa Nayaka are mentioned in inscriptions. But 
whether they were real or not it was not known. With the help 
of the new material Dr. Venkatramanayya has established the 
truth ofthe statements in inscriptions. 

The editor of the ‘ Sources of Vijayana^;.xra History ’ Dr. S. K. 
Iyengar, was not inclined to believe in Peddana’s statement that 
^rishnadeva Raya v/ent as far as Cuttack in his campaign against 
Oajapati ruler. He characterised this statement of Peddana to be as 
close to facts “ as poetry can be to history. But it is held here 
on the strength of Nuniz and an inscription that Krishnadeva 
Raya's army went to Cuttack. About Rama Raya we are told how 
defeat in Rakshasa-Tangadi was not a surprise, but was the inevi- 
table conclusion of the wrong policy of the last great Vjjaya- 
,nagara ruler. Ramaray a dismissed all tried officers and appoin- 
ted new and naturally inexperienced persons. He entertained as 
many foreign Masalman mercenaries and adventurers in his 
service as he could get and offered them facilities which enabled 
them to acquire an intimate knowledge of the internal affairs of 
the kingdom. 

There are a few Kannada sources in this work ; but there are 
many more which deserve to be published. May we hope that 
the University of Mysore will follow the excellent example set by 
the University of Madras? 


a S. Dikflhlt 



A NEW HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE, Yd. VI, 
The Vakataka-Gupta Age. Edited by Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
and Dr. A. S. Altekar. Motilal Banarsi Dass Lahore, 1946, 

A New History of the Indian People, of which the present 
work forms the sixth Volume, though it is the first to be published, 
has been planned hj Dr. Kajendra Prasad and Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 
The sixth Volume covers the period from 200 A. D. to 550 A. D, 
A noteworthy feature of this work is, that it gives equal impor- 
tance to political and cultural history and the spread of Indian 
culture abroad. The political history of the period begins in 
200 A. D. when the Kushans and the Kshatrapas were the leading 
political powers. Very soon, however, new powers like the 
Maghae, Nagas and Yaudheyas came into prominence and 
brought about the downfall of the Kushans. In the same way 
first, the Vakatakas and later the Guptas, became responsible for 
the decline and fall of the Kshatrapas. The Guptas dominated the 
greater part of India for about a century irom 350 A. D, to 450* 
A. D. Their decline, and the decline of the Vakatakas, followed 
soon after and the gap caused by their disappearance, was filled 
by a number of minor powers like the later Guptas, tlio Mau 
kharis and the Hunas in the north and the Kadambas and Kala- 
eburis in the Deccan. 

Thus there was no political unity in the period ; but this laol 
was more than made up by cultural unity. Throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, whatever the dynasty which 
was ruling, we find the same religions, the same castes and even 
the same type of administrative machinery. The greatest bond of 
unity, however, was language. Sanskrit was not only the official 
language, it was also the medium of expression for poets, pbilo* 
sophers and scientists, and still further, it was the link*^ between 
the various Indian Colonies in different parts of Asia with their 
mother country. The culture which was thus uniform throughout 
the country was of a very high order. An age which saw the 
production of S&kuntala and Mrochakatika, the discovery of 
the decimal system, and the rotation of the earth round its axis, 
the paintings of Ajanta and the sculptures of Bllora, has rightly 
been called the Golden Age of Indian History. 
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Thus the work deals with one of the most glorious epochs in 
the early history of India and it deals with it in a highly satis- 
factory manner. The authors who are chosen for writing the 
different chapters are experts in those branches of study and the 
result is a standard work, which will hold the field for many 
years to come. 

As an example of the cautious and sober attitude of the 
authors, the following view of Dr. R. 0. Majumdar on the 
episode of Ramagupta may be quoted; “ while the story cannot be 
dismissed off-hand as a figment of imagination> we must not 
rush to the other extreme of accepting in toto, plots of drama and 
popular tales as reliable facts. In other words we must suspend 
our judgement upon the historical character of Rama Gupta, 
This view has been completely justified by the recent discovery of 
a huge hoard of gupta gold coins at Biyana in the Bharatpur 
State. In this collection, while all the Gupta kings are repre- 
sented, there is not single coin of Rama Gupta, thus casting 
^strong doubt on the historicity of that king. 

There is a lack of proportion in the space allotted to the dif- 
ferent dynasties. The unimportant dynasties of the later Kushans 
and the later Sakas get more space tiian the more important 
Kadambas and Pallavas. A map, bibliography, index and illu- 
strations enhance the value of the work, G. S. Dikshit. 


THREE DRAMAS OB" BHASA ( MAHAKAVl BHASA 
KE TINA NATAKA ) by Prof. S. R. Sehgal. Crown 8. 
pp. 80. Published by Sehgal Publishing House, Delhi. 1949. 
Price -/14/- 

ThisisaHindl translation of the (i) Madhyama Vijayoga, 
(ii) Duta-vakya, and ( iii ) Vrti-bhanga , — three of the one-Act 
plays based on the Mahabliarata by Bhasa. 'rhe translation is 
fairly accurate, and will give readers an idea of the plays, and 
iA a way help in introducing Bhasa to the Hindi-knowing public. 
The translator has not, at places, inserted the stage-directions as 
in the original, and in a few instances, the translation is not 
quite correct. 

The short introduction deals with the popularity and history 
of the Groat Epic and gives a brief account of Bhata. One fails 
to understand the propriety of the typo of illustrations that are 
included in the text, which should better have been omitted. We 
hdpe the author will publish his translation of the remaining plays 
pf Bhasa at no distant date. A. D. Pusalkey. 



ARYAVIDHANAM Vol I and II 


Aryavidhanam is a work by Mahamahopadhyaya Vishvanath 
Reu which incorporates principles of Modern Hindu Law and is 
composed in Sanskrit verses. It has 4150 verses which are written 
in easy Sanskrit style. It has also got a lucid Hindi Commentary 
The popular conception that the prevailing Hindu Law is based 
on old Sinritis and Nibandhas is not entirely oorre it as it would 
be found that to a great extent the modern Hindu Law is based 
on customs, judicial decisions of the various High Courts and the 
Privy Council and also on the various Acts of the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures. All of these modern sources of Hindu 
Law have greatly modified the original system of Hindu Law as 
enunciated in the Smrfcis. 

These modern Sources of Hindu Law are all in English 
and so old type Sankrit Pandits conversant only with Sanskrit 
Sources of Hindu Law are not familiar with the new and changed 
aspects of Hindu Law. The work under review therefore would 
go a long way towards satisfying this great need of purely 
Sanskrit Pandits. Pandit Vishvanath Reu has by writing 
this book greatly obliged that great class of Sanskrit Pandits who 
do not know English as also persons who know only Hindi. 
The author has dealt with all the aspects of current Hindu Law 
including laws applicable to Jains also. 

In a separate chapter the author has also dealt with the bills 
which are under consideration. 

The style and the treatment of the subject are lucid. The book 
may be safely recommended as a text book for Dharmasftstra 
in various Pathasalas and Sanskrit Colleges. 

The author must be oongaratulated as he has laid the Sanskrit 
and Hindi knowing class under deep obligation by providing an 
uptodate book on Hindu Law in clear Sanskrit verse with a 
Hindi commentary. 


Raghiinath Shastri E.okajf, 



1 8PH0TAVADA OF NAGESABHATTA Edited, by V. 

• ♦ ♦ 

Krishnarnacharya with his own commentary SubodhinI 

. The Adyar Library 1946, Price Rs. 3/12. 

The doctrine of the Eternity of the Word is very very old, 
having its roots in the well-known Rgvedic hymns to the Goddess 
of speech* The theory of Sphots, traditionally believed to be 
promulgated by Sphotayana Rsi, as developed by grammarians 
like Bhartrhari, elevates Sanskrit grammar from a Science of 
Linguistics, or an Art of correct speaking to a Philosophy with 
its own metaphysics. The transient phenomenon of the spoken 
word is but revelatory of the eternal Noumenon — Sabda- 
Brahman from which comes the whole creation of the world in 
the form of all manifested objects. The eternal Sphota passes 
through four transitional stages — Para, Pa^iyantl, Madhyama 
and Vaikhail — before it becomes manifest as Bahya ( external ) 
sphota through utterance by the vocal organs — and it is through 
this nexus of Vaikharl sound with the eternal Sphota, that we 
can bring ourselves in tune with the Infinite — the Sabda- 
Brahman — if we practice the necessary discipline. 

In his elaborate exordium in Sanskrit to this very erudite 
work — the learned editor gives a very lucid account of the 
views held in respect of Word, and its power to convey a mean- 
ing giving the MimSrhsa view that the audible word is eternal 
and all-pervasive and its connection with meaning is an eternal 
one ( ) — and then the views of NySya, 

Vedfinta, S&ihkhya aud Yoga, and finally the Vaiyakarana view 
as set forth in detail in this work. 

The learned editor deserves the grateful acknowledgments of 
all orientalists and of philologists in particular, for the clear 
elucidation of the text in his commentary — SubodhinI. 

0. R. Devadhar. 
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2 JlVANANDAM OF ANANDARAYA MAKHIN, edited 
by Pandit M. Duraiswami Aiyangar, with his own 
commentary ‘ NandinI ' The Adyar Library, Adyar 
Madras 1947 

This medico-literary drama is a great curio of literature 
which Sanskrit alone is capable of producing, and allegorically 
depicts the ways and methods for the untroubled and happy 
career of the Individual soul both during the period of its sojourn 
in the mortal, material frame and after its 'separation from it in 
a disembodied existence. It belongs to the same genere as the 
Prabodhacandrodaya of KrsnamiEtra and the Samkalpa-Suryodaya 
of Vedanta Desika which allegorically dramatise the struggle of 
this Jlva in this phenomenal world and its hnal liberation or 
mukti through Visnubhakti. These plays are held in high 
esteem by scholars, as they expound in an interesting manner 
the truths of Ved&nta. Anandaraya Makhin, who was deeply 
versed in Ayurveda, made the novel departure of representing 
the achievement of everlasting bliss by the Jlva through the 
agency of Medical Science and Advaita philosophy. 

The text of the drama was edited as early as 1891 by Pandit 
Durga Prasad and K&MnSth Pandurang Parab for the Nirpaya- 
Sftgara Press and a second edition of the same play was brought 
out in the Nirnaya-Sagara Series in 1933. The text of these 
editions is so corrupt, so full of mistakes, that a revised edition 
like the present one was a desideratum. The formidable termino- 
logy and the abstruse ideas of Medical Science also required 
elucidation to enable one to appreciate the merits of the work, 
and we must confess that in the absence of a commentary — ' 
lucid, clear and concise like the one written by the editor •— 
we would not have been helped to a proper appreciation of this 
remarkable work. 


C. R. Devadhar. 



3 INDIA IN KALIDASA, By Bhaip;wat Saran Upadhyaya, 
Kitabistan, Allahabad. 

This work embodies the labour of over a decade and gives a 
picture of the world as the poet saw it anr^ revealed it to us in the 
seven poems and dramas that have come down as bis composi- 
tions. In a comprehensive scheme of seven books, the poet’s 
observations on such topics as Geography, Politics, Social life. 
Fine Arts, Economic life, Education and learning, and Religion 
and Philosophy, have been methodically recorded to the smallest 
minutae, and thus the book is a veritable mine of information 
about the great poet’s works. As a monument of laborious and 
patient industry, it will easily bear the palm. It is, however, 
heart-rending to find that the foot-notes which make one half or 
more of every page, merely give references to act and verse, or to 
canto and verse, when whole quotations could have been easily 
printed within the samo space. For, except for a person who is 
thoroughly familiar with the poet and knows him by heart, a 
mere reference like Raghu IV, 25 or Ibid V. 49 makes very little 
meaning. The utility of the work as an encyclopaedia of 
Kalidasa would have increased a thousandfold, if the text of the 
poet’s works had been presented analytically in the form of these 
footnotes, which would not have increased the bulk of tbe 
volume. 

As tbe author liimself admits, most of what E&lid&sa portrays 
is traditional and conventional; bowfar, therefore, would it 
represent a picture of the times in which the poet lived and 
wrote as. also of tbe beliefs and ideals of his age, is very 
doubtful. An attempt has, however, been made to distinguish the 
traditional from the historical. Tbe vexed question of tbe date 
of Kfilid&sa is again discussed in an appendix and the author 
complacently feels that he has finally fixed the date of the poet, 
who must have been a contemporary of tbe Guptas. 

0. R. Devadhar. 



4 A HAND-BOOK OF CLASSICAL SANSKRIT LITERA- 
TURE. By IT. Venkata Kriehna Rao, M.A., Vedam 
Venkataraya Sastry and Bros., Madras, Rs. 2 

This is a brief survey of Classical Sanskrit literature com>* 
prising all its branches — epic, narrative, drama, prose romances, 
campus, lyric and gnomic verse, fables and rhetoric, and bears 
the obvious impress of a work that is rushed through the press, 
judging from the numerous typographical errors and also from 
the more serious misstatements, wrong references and none too 
happy expressions. A few instances will sufiSce. At page 145 
we read “the wily Vidushaka must have seen through the 
Parivrajika^s soft corner for Malavika as well — this is 
certainly not good English — if it is English at all. What is 
meant by the following: — (P.143) “With infinite dramatic 
irony and unmatched tragic setting, Bhasa*s achievement is 
simply superb^'? Here are mistakes of reference: (P.129) 
— ^is not in the Svapna 1. 18 but is in 
Pratijna ; ( P. 131 ) is not in srmm of Bhasa — 

but in the IV. 2. P. 140. Here is a specimen of careless 

English. “ Vasavadatfcft is entrusted to the care of Fadmavatl — 
marriage with whom has predicted the restoration of Udayana's 
lost territories At page 167 the writer states “ In both there 
is belief in the Science of predictions, that the husband of a 
particular princess shall be an emperor, which is made the very 
starting point as in Malavikagnimitra, Bbtsa's Svapna and the 
RatnSvair'. Surely we have yet to discover that in KalidSsa^s 
Malavikagnimitra 1 

It is needless to multiply instances. It is true the writer has 
ventured upon a very difficult task, and it is no slight achieve- 
ment to have compressed within 175 pages or so a history and an 
account of the manifold branches of Sanskrit Literature. He has 
also boldly defended the traditional view regarding the date of 
KElidSsa, and supplied the necessary corrective for the modern 
Orientalist^s tendency to regard whatever is good and native to 
our soil as being derived from Greek and other foreign influences. 
A little more care, and a thorough revision would have helped a 
good deal to remove the defects of the English language and 
expression and to eliminate the wrong references and misstate* 
ments, such as those we have shown. 


C. B. Devadhar 



SRiMAD BHAGAVADOITA with SarvatobhadrS, edited 
by T. R. Otiintamani : Madras University Sanskrit Series, 
No. 14. 

This edition of the QUa text with the commentary of the 
Kasmirian author Rajanaka Ramakantha, was published in 1941. 
It is, therefore, rather late that this review appears here ; yet 
with the passing of time, some points in this edition have been 
made clear, which is an advantage for the student. 

To begin with, Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, in his Foreward, refers to 
the present writer’s edition of this same commentary * Sarvalo 
bhadra’ published in the Anandasrama Serie^s. In this connection, 
the fact has to be stated that both these editions were brought 
out — at least were much advanced in printing — before one knew 
i^j^the existence of the other. The present writer began his work, 
immediately after the appeareiice of Dr. Scbrader^s ‘ Kasmiri 
Recension ’ in 1930, and the edition of the commentary, based on 
the very four Mss., nt the Bhandarkar Institute Library, which 
subsequently were taken up by* Dr. Ohintamani, was ready in 
manuscript form by, say, 1935J. But the Ms. lay idle, for want of 
a publisher, and the * attempt * made by Mr. Tadpatrikar and referr- 
ed to by Dr. Ohintamani, at the beginning of his Introduction, 
was only a compromise arising out of the insufficiency of the 
funds promised by the patron, for bringing out a complete 
edition with this commentary of RajSnaka R^ma. It was mainly 
through the kind offices of Dr. Belvalkar, at last, that the 
authorities of the Anandasrama took up the work for publication, 
and only when this work bad almost passed through the press, 
the present writer learnt of Dr. Cintamaui’s edition. 

The writer then wrote to Dr. Ohintamani, asking his opinion 
albout a problem which had enagaged the writer’s mind, while 
working on the edition ; the letter was never replied to, so that 
the writer felt alone in his own conclusions, and could not do 
any changes in the edition, as he had proposed to do. As this 
problem has still remained unsolved, at least from the view point 
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of the present writer, it would be better to present it here, for the 
oonsideration of scholars 1 

At the end of each Adhy&ya, the oomrnentator Bfinia gives a 
61oka which summarises the main topic of the Adhyaya. Accord- 
ingly, when we come to the end of Adhy. 17, there is /to such 
^loka fortbooming. Dr. Cbintamani, in his footnote 8 at p. 464, 
clearly stated this fact = " This verse is read in ali the mss. ar 

the end of the next adhyfiya;” then follows the editor’s ovyn 
comment on this : " but its proper place is here ( i. e, at the end 
of Adhy. 17 ) and not at the end of the 18th Adhy. ”, 

Let us now see whether this comment is correct, and if so, 
what the verse itself says, about this; and the very first line runs : 

the reading is found in the Ind. office Ms. alone, while all 
other Mss. have erv. Any way, the meaning of this line seems 
to be quite clear, and should, in the opinion of the present write*, 
help to read the problem on right lines. What this line states, is 
this: ”This(3ur)is the seventeenth (sTU^f^:) Adhy Sy a in the 
new arrangement ( snnn ) made by the poet ”. Even the read- 
ing does not make any serious change in the above. So the 
clear conclusion one would arrive at is that the ( suggested, 
or even ) made a new arrangement of Adhyayas, where he com- 
bined the last two Adhy&yas, so that the 17tb becomes the last 
Adhy. and the verse, too, is rightly given by all the mss. at the 
end of the 18th Adhy. 

The commentator has, otherwise, observed strict silence about 
this HV ; he should have discussed his own standpoint, and 
given his own reasons, for the new arrangement. But, some- 
how, there is nothing else to guide us, and bence the doubtful 
situation about this problem. At any rate, the whole Mss. 
evidence, so far, gives the position of this verse at the end of the 
18tb Adhy. , at p. 5'23, where, again. Dr. Chintamani puts out a 
suggestion: “Perhaps a verse referring to Adhy. 18 is 
missing. ” 

As stated by Dr. Eunbsn Baja in hie foreward, this edition 
“ ks not a more dunlioation ”, of the nresent writer’s humble work 
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in tL*® Anandasrama Series. And the Introduction by the learned 
Dr. Chintamani, would give ample proof, of this statement. Here 
are, however, some points which deserve notice. 

Atp. XXXVIll appears the name of the Kasmirian com- 
mentator Anandavardhana, who is, at p. XL taken to be an older 
contemporary of Rama, assigned to the closing period of the 9th 
century A. D. Dr. Belvalkar, who has recently edited the com- 
mentary of this Anandavardhana, however, on the authority of 
the same author’s own statement, gives the date as A. D. 1680 1 

At pp. XXXII f. Dr Belvalkar’s attempt at computation of the 
Bb. Gits text, according to the 745 text — standard, is taken up for 
criticism. A reply to this, would be duly found at p. 23 ff. of the 
Introduction to Dr. Belvalkar’s edition of Ananadavardhana^s 
commentary, referred to, above. 

Some extracts from Bhaskara's com., a fragment of which 
Wjhiikin Dr. Ohintamani’s possession, and their comparison with 
statements of Acary a Samkara, are important to the student, as 
this Bhaskara is still, not so easily accessible. 

A detailed comparative statement of the readings of Rama* 
kantha, Abhinavagupta and Bhaskara and the vulgate text of the 
Gita, covering pp. XLin-LXXX, as also the two Indexes at the 
*end of the edition, add to the usefulness of the work, as a whole. 

S. N. Tadpatrikar. 



NUMISMATIC PARALLELS OP KALIDASA- 
By 0. Sivaramamurti, M. A. Published by Shakti 
Karyalaya, Madras. 1945. Pp. Or. xvi + 40. Price Rs. 2. 

This little book completes the triology which the author had 
planned in his studies of Kalidasa, sculpturally, epigraphically, 
and numismatically. Kalidasa is at once the promise and fulfil- 
ment, the summation and inspiration, the culmination and foun- 
tain head in the culture of ancient India. Aurobindo Ghosh, the 
greatest living philosopher of India, aptly sums up5*ValmIki, 
Vyasa and Kalidasa are the essence of the history of ancient 
India.' This inspired bard of the Divine Muse has ever wielded 
graat influence on the life and literature of India. So far the 
Sanskrit world was conscious of the literary influences of K3.1i- 
dftsa. But here is a scholar of literary aptitude and scientific 
attainments. He discovers lor us a new realm of great promise 
in Kslidasian studies . With deep insight and wide scholarship 
he makes a very laudable attempt to unraml Kalidasian influences 
on the coinage in ancient India. He has provided examples to 
the reader of pictorial and poetic features of various coins* lu 
ancient India, which, in his opinion have been inspired by the 
poet^s stanzas. The value of the work is enhanced by the accurate 
illustrations provided by the author. Similarities are traced 
between the figures and legends on the ancient coins and the 
descriptions of Kalidasa. The coins range in place from Nepal to 
Tanjore and from the 2nd century B. C. to the 15th century A. D. 
This naturally raises the important question of the date of Kali- 
dfisa ; and such studies are eipected to contribute to the solution 
of that much-debated question. The illustrated coins mostly come 
from the Satavahana and the Gupta periods ; and if any conclu- 
sion is to be hazarded from this, it patently substantiates the 
traditional theory of the age of Kalidasa. The study also reveals 
that Kalidasa himself was greatly influenced by his own age. 

These studies reveal that Sri »Sivaramamurti is a gifted 
Sanskritist who can expound clearly and sweetly a theme of this 
kind. We hope that the publication oi these triple studies will 
evoke a new vista of scholarship and enquiry, so fruitful in its 
consequences on the ancient Indian history and on the present 
age of dead routine and uniformity, 

B. N. Gaidhanl, 



THE TWENTY-FIRST INTERNATIONAL 


CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS, PARIS 
23rd to Slat of July 1948 
BY 

R. N. Dandekar 

At the twentieth session of the International Oongrees of 
Orientalists held at Brussels ( Belgium ), in 1938, it was resolved 
that the next session, that is, the twenty-first session of tlie Con- 
§(He8 should be held at Paris some time in 1941. Accordingly 
tlie Asiatic Society of Paris, which had undertaken to organise 
the Paris session, got busy soon after the Brussels session was 
over. But the second world- war seriously interfered with their 
plans, and, the interiistional situation so developed that it was 
once feared that the Paris session could never be held at all. 
It must indeed be said to the credit of the Orientalists of France 
that, not long after the termination of the war, and even when 
the national life in France had still not returned to normal, they 
revived their plans to^ hold the twenty-first session at Paris and 
itsued the first circular in that connection by the middle of 1947. 
Provisionally they fixed July 1948 as the month in which the 
Paris session might be held. A strong executive committee was 
formed with Professor Bacot, the President of the Asiatic Society, 
as the President, Professors Damieville, Lacau, Massd, Mas- 
signon, Renou, and Virolleaud as Vice-Presidents, Professor 
Grousset as General Secretary, and Doctors Basset, Filliozat, 
and Labdt as Secretaries. Subsequent bulletins were issued by this 
committee, in' due course, and it was finally announced that the 
twenty-first session of the Internationr^l Congress of Orientalists 
would be held at Paris from the 23rd to the 31st of July 1848; 
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The dates foi the session were so fixed that the delegates to the 
Oriental Congress should also be enabled to attend some meetings 
of the International Congress of Linguistioians, which was being 
held at Paris in the third week of July. Invitations for the 
Congress were received by individual scholars and learned bodies 
in India, as well as by Qovernment of India and provincial 
Governments. In my capacity as the General Secretary of the 
All India Oriental Conference, 1 wrote to the Central and some 
of the Provincial Governments impressing [upon them the 
necessity and desirability of sending influential official delega* 
tions to the Paris session. I pleaded that sending such delega* 
tions this time would be just the right thing, particularly in 
view of our newly achieved independence. I further suggested to 
the Central Government, through the President of the All India 
Oriental Conference, that they should officially invite the 
Congress to hold its next Session in India. The All India Oriental 
Conference, as the oflficially recognised central body of Orienta- 
lists in this country, resolved to send their official delegate to^ide 
Paris session and duly elected me to represent them. I also bad 
the honour to be appointed the delegate of the Government of 
Bombay and the Bbandarkar Oriental Research Institute. The 
Government of India appointed a delegation with Professor 
Radhakrishnan, Spalding Professor of Comparative Religions 
at the Oxford University, as Leader, and MM. Dr. P. V. 
Kane, the Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, and 
Professor Suniti Kumar Cbatterji, Professor of Comparative 
Philology and Phonetics at the Calcutta University, as Members. 
Professor Radhakrishnan was to arrive at Paris for the session 
directly from Oxford ; Professor Chatterji left India in the second 
week of July as he was deputed to attend also the Congress of 
Linguisticians ; and Dr. Kane and myself left Bonjbay by air 
on Sunday, the 18th of July, and reached Paris soon after 
midnight on Monday, the 19th of July. It was indeed a happy 
thought for all of us that Government of India had authorised 
their delegates to invite the Congress, on their behalf, to hold its 
next session in India. 

The International Congress of Orientalists is an old organisa- 
tion. Its first cession was held at Paris in 1873. The following 
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table will show the venues and years of subsequent sessions of the 
Congress : 


2 

London, 1874. 

12 

Rome, 1899. 

3 

St. Petersburg. 1876. 

13 

Hamburg, 1902. 

4 

Florence, 1878. 

14 

Algiers, 1905. 

5 

Berlin, 1881. 

15 

Copenha.gon, 1908. 

6 

7 

Leiden, 1883. 

Vienna, 1886. 

16 

Athens, 1912. 

8 

Stockholm and 

17 

Oxford, 1928. 


Christiana, 1889. 

18 

Leiden, 1931. 

9 

London, 1892. 

19 

Rome, 1934. 

10 

Geneva, 1894. 

20 

Brussels, 1938. 

11 

Paris, 1897. 

21 

Paris, 1918. 


[ It will bo seen that, since its foundation in 1873, the sessions 
^the Congress have been normally held at an interval of three 
years each. There were two long breaks - one ( after the 16th 
session ) caused by the first world-war, and the second ( after 
the twentieth session ) caused by the second world-war. It will be 
further seen that most of the sessions of the International Congress 
have been held in Europe; only one, namely, the 14th, was 
held in the French Colony, Algiers ( North Africa ) ]. 

. Though the first session of the Congress of Orientalists was held 
in 1873, this fact cannot by any means be taken to indicate that Ori* 
ental studies in Europe began in that year. If we take into account, 
by way of an example, only one branch of Oriental studies, namely, 
Indology, we shall find that Indie studies began in the West 
nearly a century before the International Congress was 
inaugurated. Several histories of Indio studies in Europe are 
available. In 1905, for instance, Oldenberg presented, through his 
Veda/orschung, an authoritative survey of Vedic research, in all 
its aspects, made by Western scholars beginning from Both. A 
more comprehensive work of this nature is Oischichte der Sanskrit 
Phihlogie und indiachen Aliertumskunde by Windisoh, pnblisbed 
between 1917 and 1920. In this conuection, it is necessary to 
mention also Lea Mailrea de la Philolugie V^ique (1928 ) and 
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SibUographie V^dique ( 1930 ) by Renou, jfadisch ( 1939 ) by 
Wiist, IJ Indo-Aryen ( 1934 ) by Blooh, and Progress of Indie 
Studies ( 1943 ) edited by Dandekar. From these and similar 
other histories and surveys it will be seen that the begin- 
ning of Indio studies in the West more or less synohrpnises 
with the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
1784, In 1785, was published the English translation of the 
JS/iopavacipi/a by Wilkins, an 1 1789 saw the publication of the 
English translation of Kalidasa’s ^akuntala by William Jones, 
These two translations may be said to have formally introduced 
Sanskrit language, life, and thought to W’estern scholars for the 
first time. Even, a few years before this, Voltaire had praised, 
in his writings ( 1785 ), the ancient wisdom of the BrShmanas 
with which he had become familiar through the notorious 
Ezour-’Vedam, the literary forgery perpetrated by a Jesuit 
missionary in the 17th century. In about tho same year. Herder 
had referred to the Veda, the mysterious knowledge of 
Indians, for the real understanding of which, he added, ‘ we shall 
probably have long to wait’. Happily Herder’s prophecy was 
soon falsified thanks to the growing interest which Western 
scholars began to take in ancient Indian languages and culture. 
To speak only of the Vedic Studies, already in 1805, Oolebrooke 
had initiated a more or less scientific approach to Vedic philology. 
In 1835, Rosen’s Latin translation of a few selections from the 
Bgveda was published. In 1846, Roth published a series of three 
monographs comprising a history of Vedic literature. Two years 
later (1848), the SdmavedarSamhitd, edited by Benfey, was 
published in Germany, 'fhe very next year. Max Muller published 
the first volume of his Oxford edition of the I}gveda and com* 
pleted the entire work in 1875. In 1853, was published Weber's 
History of Indian Literature, which must indeed be regarded as an 
amazing achievement in that early period. Thereafter, several 
works of fundamental value for Indology were published >in 
quick succession — • the Atharmveda-SainhUn, ( l^aunaka ) by 
Roth and Whitney ( 1856 ), the History of Sanskrit Literature by 
Max Mhller ( 1859 ), the JRgveda-Samhita by Aufreoht ( 1863 ), the 
TaUlirtya-SaMM by Weber ( 1871-78 ), and the Atharmveda~ 
BatMiitU ( Paippalsda ) by Rotb ( 1875 ), My point in referring to 
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All this work is to show that, already before 1873, much ground 
in the field of Indological research was covered by scholars in 
diffeient countries of Europe. It was therefore but natural that, 
round about 1873, these Oriental Scholars should have thought of 
organising themselves into an International Congress. The main 
purpose of this new organisation, the International Congress of 
Orientalists, was to afford facilities to Orientalists from all parts 
of the world to come together pericdically so that they may 
collectively * contribute to the growing knowledge of things 
Oriental ’ and, ‘ enjoy personal converse with feJlow-workers in 
their several branches of Orientalism The sessions of the 
International Congress were expected to give the Orientalists of 
the world an opportunity to take, at fixed intervals, a survey of the 
work done in the field of Oriental studies at different centres of 
learning and research. Such surveys helped them to realise 
where they stood and what still remained to be accomplished. 
Scholars, gathering from different parts of the world, spoke to 
their colleagues on the special subjects of their recent investiga* 
tions. This had a great practical advantage in that it helped to 
. avoid considerable duplication of work. It was further realised 
that personal communication, helped, in most cases, to solve the 
difficulties and resolve the doubts of individual scholars much 
more easily than correspondence. Moreover, at these sessions, 
scholars coming from different centres could plan and arrange to 
execute huge literary and research schemes, such as dictionaries, 
bibliographies, archaeological excavations etc. , which required 
collaboration andf joint effort. Apart from these advantages of a 
more or less limited academic character, the International Con* 
gress certainly served a higher purpose from the point of view of 
humanity at large. The words uttered by a distinguished scholar 
at one of the sessions are indeed significant. “ We of the 
twentieth century come together," he said, "not so much that 
we may read and listen to learned papers, as that we may see 
each other face to face and recognise that we are fellow-workers 
at the noble task of helping the East and the West to understand 
each other and so to respect each other, and so to live In peaco 
and goodwill together. This I take to be the real purpose, the 
first purpose of this international gathering ". 
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The proceedings of the earlier sessions stow that several 
Indian scholars - either as delegates of Central and Provincial 
Governments and of learned bodies or in their individual oapa* 
city - had attended these sessions and actively participated in 
their deliberations. ,k special mention may be made, in this 
connection, of Bhandarkar and Sukthankar, whose excellent 
work was particularly appreciated at the sessions of the Inter- 
national Congress. It may also be added that many important 
resolutions relating to Indie studies, such as the ones about the 
Linguistic Survey of India, and the Critical Edition of India’s 
National Epic, Mahabhdrafa, have been passed by the Inter- 
national Congress. 

The twenty-first International Congress of Orientalists held 
at Paris in July 1948 was organised by the Asiatic Society of 
France. Pour different bodies were set up for this purpose -a 
Committee of Pakons consisting of high personages like the 
President of tho Republic of Franco, the P’oreign Minister, the* 
Education Minister, the Mayor of Paris, and the Rector of the 
Paris University ; a Committee of Honour consisting mainly of 
Directors of academic bodies ; a Council of Organization ; and an 
Executive Committee, which has already been referred to else- 
where. In addition to these four committees, the Congress itself 
elected, at its inaugural session, a Consultative Committee 
comprising about 15 scholars representing different countries. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that, though Professor Radha- 
krishnan was formally elected to this Comi^ittee, Dr. Eane, 
Professor Chatterji, and myself were also permitted to participate 
in its deliberations. 

The twenty-first session commenced on Friday, the 23rd July, 
and terminated on Saturday, the Slst July. Before the formal 
inauguration of the Congress, an informal reunion of the 
Congressists was held on the morning of the 23rd. This informal 
meeting gave scholars coming from di£r€rent countries an 
opportunity to renew old contacts and develop new ones. It was 
at this reunion that scholars fixed up among themselves appoint- 
ments for further personal discussions etc. on subieots and 
problems of mutual interest. Such informal receptions serve a 
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very useful purpose indeed, and the All India Oriental Conference 
may introduce, with advantage, this new feature in its sessions. 
Another thing which struck me as very beneficial was the period 
of nearly ten days over which the work of the Internationsi 
Congress was spread. Our experience at the All India Oriental 
Conference is that we have to rush through a very crowded pro- 
gramme within about three days. This leaves hardly any time 
for any really fruitful personal contacts. Some improvement in 
this direction is, in my opinion, desirable. About four hundred 
delegates attended the Paris session of the International Congress. 
Most countries in Europe, with the conspicuous exception of the 
Soviet Union and Germany, and all countries of the East, except 
Japan, were officially represented at the session. Delegates had 
also come from the U. S. A. and some other countries in the 
American continents. The absence of Orientalists from Germany, 
which may justifiably claim to have been the real home of Ori- 
entalism in Europe, and which had been steadily enriching, even 
vntil recent times, her old and distinguished traditions in this 
field of learning, was strongly felt by most of the delegates 
present. It was felt that political considerations, however vital 
to some, should not have prevented the German savants from 
attending this gathering of learned researchers. Having had the 
advantage of being educated at a German University, and also 
having had the privilege of making personal acqujfintance with 
several German Orientalists of today, I was personally much 
disappointed at this unfortunate lacuna in the Paris gathering. 
Most of the sittings of the Congress and its several sections were 
held in the spacious and well-appointed halls of the Fondation 
Rationale des Sciences Pol itiques, 27, rue Saint-Guillaume, Paris. 
French and English, and, in some cases, German, were the 
languages officially recognised at the Congress. Whenever dele- 
gates so desired, arrangements were made to give summaries, in 
English, of speeches made in French or German. 

The inaugural session of the Congress commenced at 4 p. m. 
on the 23rd July, in the Boutmy Amphitheatre of the Academy 
of Political Science, Professor Bacot presiding. The proceedings 
opened with a report on the twentieth session of the Congress 
h«ld ai Brussels, in 1938, submitted by its General Secretary. 
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The President, Professor Bacot, is a distinguished Orientalist of 
long standing and has made remarkable contributions to Tibetan 
studies. His dictionary of the Tibetan language is now regarded 
as an authoritative piece of work. Bacot is at present the Presi- 
dent of the Asiatic Society of Paris. In hie presidential address, 
be expressed, on behalf of tha French Orientalists, his genuine 
pleasure at the privilege they had of welcoming their colleagues 
from far and near at the International Congress, which was being 
held after a sad and unfortunate interval of over a decade. He 
stressed the importance of Orientalism from tha point of view of 
humanities in general, and expressed the hope that Orientalists 
would not fail to do their little bit in properly reshaping the mind 
of the world. After Bacot’s presidential address, delegates from 
different countries conveyed their fraternal greetings to the 
twenty-first International Congress. Professor Radhakrishnan 
spoke, in his usual inimitable way, on behalf of India. 
Eloquently quoting fron^ the renowned French author, 
Anatole France, he show. d^ how, in his troubled timeS; 
the latter received imspiration from tho teachings of Gautama, 
the Buddha. Radhakrishnan urged upon the necessity of tho 
Buddha’s ideals of prajm or co.mprehension and Jearuna or com- 
passion-knowledge and well-doing-for a project of readjustment 
of human relations all over the world. Mere economic and 
political planning, divorced from a consideration of the funda- 
mentals in life, he added, is, as we are experiencing from day to 
day, bound to fail. Radhakrishnan then dilated upon mrdula 
or gentleness, the weapon used by Gandhiji, in this twentieth 
century, with utmost .success —a weapon, which he characterised, 
quoting frem the Mahuhharata, as tho sharpest of all weapons. 
Radhakrishnan concluded by saying that the message of 
prajfla and karum, given, centuries ago, by tho Buddha, - is also 
the message to be conveyed today by Indology to the Orientalists 
of the world. The greetings from the delegates were followed by 
the election of the consultative committee and the announcement 
of the special problems for discussion at the Congress, The General 
Assembly was then adjourned to resume its work, -through 
different sections, from the next morning. 
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• The work of the Congress, as a whole, may be divided into 
three main items, namely, ( i ) receptions and social gatherings ; 

( ii ) special meetings and visits to museums, exhibitions, and 
learned societies; and { iii ) sectional meetings. The last-men* 
tioned was, of course, the most important. I shall, however, 
consider thase items in the order given above. On Saturday, the 
24th July, the second day of the Congress, delegates to the Con- 
gresses of Linguisticins and of Orientalists were entertained at a 
reception in the Hotel de Ville by the Mayer of Paris, who, it 
may be incidentally mentioned, is a brother of General de Gaulle. 
Sir Raghavan Pillai, the Indian Charge d^ Affairs at Paris, gave 
a party on the 26th July. We, the delegates from India, got an 
opportunity, on that occasion, to meet several Indians now resi- 
dent at Paris. On the 28th July, a reception was held in the 
CernuBchi Museum. Professor Qrousset, who was the General 
Secretary of the Cjngross, is the Curator of this Museum. Qrousset 
^has done very valuable work in the field of Tibetan, Chinese, and 
Greater Indian studies. The Froncli Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
entertained the delegates at a reception held on the 29th July. 

( A- reference may be made to a very interesting point in connec- 
tion with this reception. It relates to the proverbially unsteady 
character of French cabinets. When the invitations for the 
reception were issued to the delegates on the first day of the Con- 
gress, our host was expected to be M. Bidault, who was then the 
F.oreign Minister in M. Schumann's cabinet. During the next 
two days, however, a change of ministry took place. M. Andre 
Marie became the ftemier, and M. Schumann became the Foreign 
Minjister and thus our host on the day of the reception ). On the next 
day, that is, the 30th July, Professor Louis Renou, the Director of 
the Institute of Indian Civilization in the Sorbonne, and his collea- 
gues invited several scholars interosted in Indological studies 
for an evening party at the Institute. Here Indologists from 
several countries got an opportunity for informally meeting their 
colleague^ from other countries and for discussing with them 
matters of mutual interest. It must be emphasised that informal 
meetings of this sort must be regarded as an essential part of such 
learned Congresses, and must, therefore, be encouraged also in 
India. Many times it happens that more solid and substantia) 
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results -both from the academic and the bigger international 
points of view - are achieved at these informal gatherings than at 
formal sectional meetings. 

Turning to the second item, namely special meetings and 
visits to museums etc., I must first mention the visit to the 
Louvre, It is really impossible to exaggerate the remarkable 
character and the great value of this excellent collection of 
specimens of ancient, mediaeval, and modern art. The city of 
Paris has traditionally claimed that she has been, through ages, 
and still is the most important centre in the world fur the study 
of art. Even a casual visit to the Louvre would convince 
anyone that this claim is not altogether unjustified. The Musde 
Guimet is, on the other hand, of greater academic interest for an 
Orientalist. It has a wonderful collection of archaeological finds 
from the East, such as Buddhist sculptures and monuments of 
ancient art from the French and other European colonies in 
South-East Asia — that is, from what is popularly, and, perh?.»,«, 
more appropriately, known as Greater India. Particular mention 
must be made, in this context, of the excellent work done in the 
field of Greater Indian studies by.theEcole Francaise d’Extrdme - 
Orient. In the afternoon of the 25th July, a special general 
session of the Congress was held in the Musoe Guimet to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of this great French Oriental 
Academy. Interesting lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, 
were delivered about the archaeological and other work of the 
EFEO by Grousset, Coedes, and Stern among others. A report 
was also submitted on the achievement of the French archaeo* 
logical delegation in Afghanistan. From what I saw and heard 
on that occasion, I was persuaded to think that French Orienta* 
lists are now paying greater attention to investigations relating 
to Greater India than to those relating to India, and that they 
are now putting greater emphasis on archaeological evidence 
than on literary sources. 

Since my last visit to France, some ten years ago, I have often 
thought that, broadly speaking, recent Indio studies in French 
show three main trends or traditions, associated with the names 
of the three great French satmfs, Sylvain Levi, la Vallee Poussin, 
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apd Foucher, and in the main dealing, respectively, with 
Sanskritio studies, Buddhistic studies, and Greater Indian studies. 
The majority of French scholars now seem to be turning more 
and more towards the last-named school. This must, of course, 
be taken to be just a casual obsorvation and not any deliberate 
cono'lusion. 

An exhibition depicting the various stages in the 
development of writing in Eastern countries was organised 
in the National Library of Paris on the 26th July. Considerable 
material, of great value, on the subject was collected and 
properly arranged. The cabinets of ancient and medieval coins, 
seals, etc. of the East and the West, which were also exhibited 
on that occasion, proved of great iiilercst to the students of 
comparative numismatics. The Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris 
ranks amongst the biggest collections of printed books and manu- 
scripts in the world. There are in the Bibliotheque many impor- 
'iMat manuscripts also on Sanskritio and Buddhist subjects. During 
my recent stay at Paris in connection with the Congress, 1 took 
the opportunity of visiting the Bibliotheque several times parti- 
cularly with a view to examining the Mahabharata manuscripts 
deposited there. The Bbsndarkar Oriental Besearch Institute 
had commissioned me to secure, for the Institute, photo-copies of 
an important manuscript of the iantiparvan in Bengali ebara- 
oters, dated Saka 1599. Thanks to the keen interest which 
Dr. Filliozat took in our work, arrangements could soon be made 
to take photos of ^e manuscript. Here I must not fail thank- 
fully to acknowledge the courtesy which was uniformly shown 
mo in this connection by the staff of the Bibliotheque. I must 
also say that I was greatly impressed by the amazing capacity 
for quick* recovery on the part of the French nation. It will not 
be out of place here if I mention that almost immediately after 
the formal cessation of the, second World War, the Bhandarkar 
Institute had applied to the Bibliotheque Nationale for photo-copies 
of a SSradS manuscript of the Bhlsmaparvan, which was expected 
to prove of very great value for the critical edition of that patven, 
and the Institute actually got these photo-copies without muoh 
delay. ( These have since been utilised, with great advantagci 
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by the editor of the Bills raaparvan ). When one takes into account 
the fact that the entire national life of France was seriously 
disorganised during the years of war, this fraternal gesture, on 
the part of the Bibliotheque, which was also indicative of the 
rapid recovery of the French national life, deserves utmost praise. 
I noticed similar examples of quick recovery also in Holland. 
A remarkable exhibition relating to ancient Iranian life and 
culture was organised in the Oernuschi Museum, which we 
visited on the 28th July. This exhibition was greatly enriched 
through several acquisitions from the Museum of Teharan. In 
the afternoon of the 30th July, a special general meeting of the 
Congress was held to commemorate the one thousandth anniver- 
sary of A1 Beruni. It is well-known that this famous Arabian 
scholar visited India and has written a martrellous account 
of the religion, philosophy, literature, geography, archaeology, 
astronomy, customs, laws, and astrology of India about 1030 A.D. 
( This is available in an annotated English translation made by 
Dr. Saohau and published in the Triibner’s Oriental Series' ). 
Orientalists from many countries paid glowing tributes to the 
remarkable achievements of Al Beruni. Professor Chattcrji made, 
on this occasion, a speech which was full of much new informa- 
tion. For instance, he drew the attention of scholars to a rare 
coin, which was issued by a Muslim ruler - Mahmud of Qhazna- 
and which bore a Sanskrit legend. Ghatterji suggested, on the 
basis of much evidence, that the inspiration for this unique coin 
must have come from Al Beruni It is hoped that Oriental 
Institutes in India also will soon come forward, and, show, in a 
fitting manner, their appreciation of the work of this great 
Arabian traveller, scholar, and historian. 

The main work of the International Congress was conducted 
through ten different sections. Tlie meetings of these sections 
were normally held for about 3 to 4 hours in the mornings through- 
out the week beginning from Saturday, the 24th July. These 
sectioTis were ;— ( I ) Egyptology ; ( 2 ) Semitic studies ; ( 3 ) Assy* 
tiology ; ( 4 ) ( a ) Iranian studies, ( b ) Turkology ; ( 5 ) Indology ; 
( 6 ) Indo-Chinese and Indonesian ( Greater Indian ) studies ; ( 7 ) 
Sinology ; ( 8 ) Islam : ( a ) The Koran and juridical sciences, (b } 
Islam and other cultures, ( c ) Islamic social sciences, (d) Islamic 
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archaeology; (9) East and West; (10) Ethnology. (It may 
be noted, in this connection, that the work of the All India Oriental 
Conference, which deals with all aspects of Indology, is divided 
into 13 main sections, such as, Vedio, Iranian, Dravidian, 
Islamic, Classical Sanskrit etc.). A detailed programme of 
papers to be read and discussed and of lectures to be delivered in 
each section was made available to delegates immediately on 
their arrival at Paris. They were thus enabled to decide, accor- 
ding to their interests, which sections to attend and when. 
I attended the entire proceedings of the Indology section and some 
sittings of the sections dealing with Assyriology, Iranology, 
Greater Indian Studies, East and West, and Ethnology. It is 
neither desirable nor possible to present here an exhaustive and 
critical report on the discussions in the various sections which 
I attended. What I shall be doing is to refer, in broad outlines, 
and in an objective manner, to some of the important work done 
in the Indology section only. 

•The official President of the Indology section was Professor 
Jules Bloch, Professor Bloch's excellent work in the field of Indo- 
European linguistics, particularly with reference to Indian lan- 
guages, is quite well-known. His La Langue Marathe is an autho- 
ritative book on the origin and growth of the Marathi language. 
( A translation of this book in Marathi, prepared by Dr. V. G. 
Paranipe, was published at Poona some years ago ). Professor 
Bloch inaugurated the work of the Indology section with a 
welcome-speech on the morning of the 24th July. He had 
decided that, though he was the official President of the Section, 
a different President should be elected, on each day, from among 
the Indologists who bad gathered there. This was indeed a gra- 
ceful gesture I The Presidents so elected on successive days 
were s Lamotte ( Belgium ), Gonda ( Holland ), Turner ( England), 
Badhakrishnan ( India ), Dumont ( U. S. A. ), Morgenstierne 
( Norway ), and Ratnasuriya ( Ceylon ). Professor Lamotte be- 
longs to the tradition of la Valles Poussin and has done remarka- 
ble work in the field of Buddhistic studies. His critical studies 
on the BhagavadgitH, published in 1929, are also well-known to 
students of Indian philosophy. Gonda is well-known for bis 
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critioal edition of tbe Jayanese adapation of the BM^maparvcm, 
published in 1937. Two yeairs earlier, he had published an edition 
of the Javanese version of the Sliagavadgiia. In this respect, 
Qonda may be said to be following the distinguished traditions of 
Juynboll and Kern. He has taken interest in Vedio studies 
also, and his contributions concerning the style, rhetoric, and 
magic of tbe Atharvaveda are undoubtedly quite original 
and illuminating He has established a really good centre 
of Indology at the University of Utrecht. Turner is at present 
the Director of the London School of Oriental and African 
Studies. His monumental work about Nepalese, besides 
several other contributions, has earned for him a well-deserved 
place among distinguished linguisticians of today. Dumont 
is the Professor of Indio studies at Baltimore. He has 
made a special study of the Vedio ritual, in its many 
aspects, and his monographs on the Asvamedha and the Agni- 
hotra amply testify to his thorough study of the subject. He 
is at present busy at an annotated English translation of the 
Taittiriya-Brahmava. On the day on which he presided, he was 
himself expected to present a paper to the section. At that time, 
therefore. Professor Renou of the Paris University took the 
chair. Renou is a renowned Sanskritist, and particularly his 
work in the field of Vedio philology and Sanskrit grammar has 
received unanimous approbation from competent scholars. 
Morgenstierne of the Oslo University is interested in regional 
linguistics and has done some remarkable work relating to the 
dialects round about the NWF province, Ratbasuria is the dean 
of the faculty of oriental studies at the Ceylon University, and 
is, at present, in charge of the Etymological Dictionary of 
Simhalese. He has also worked as a Lecturer in Simhalese at 
the London School of Oriental Studies for some years. 

At the very first session of the Indology section, on tlje 
24th July, after the formal speeches of Bloch and Lamotte, I was 
asked to initiate tbe proceedings of the section with a report on 
the recent progress in Indology in India. I presented a more or 
less exhaustive survey of the' important work recently done in 
India, emphasising, in an objective manner, the main trends of 
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liidological studies in India, and the lines on which these studies 
are at present proceeding. Attention of Western Indologists 
was particularly drawn to the Comprehensive History of India, 
now planned and being executed through three different projects; 
the-excellent work in lexicography and bibliography, critical 
editions of Sanskrit texts ; the organisation of manuscript- 
collections and the consequent publication of a large number of 
hitherto unknown or unpublished Sanskrit texts ; Chinese and 
Tibetan Buddhistic studies; preliminary work being done fur an 
exhaustive history of Prakrit literature; archaeological excava- 
tions at Brahmagiri, Karad, Arikmedu, and Taxila ; corpus of 
Indian numismatics ; recent discovery of Bharatpur hoard of 
Gupta gold coins etc. etc. I was happy to learn, from several 
European and American colleagues, that they found my report 
very useful and enlightening — particularly so because, during the 
period of war and subsequent years, the academic contacts of 
their countries with India had almost come to an end, and con- 
"^uently they were not sufficiently aware of the work being 
done in India in their respective spheres of interest. Arising out 
of the discussion which followed and in which several Indologists 
participated, I had an occasion to speak further about the work 
of the Catalogus Oatalogorum undertaken by the Madras 
University ; the work relating to Abhidliarma ; Greater Indian 
research ; scientific study of Indian dialects, etc. A similar 
but much shorter report on the work done in Ceylon was 
presented by Dr. Hettiaratchi of the Ceylon University. 
Professor Chatter ji presented two papers to tlie section. One 
of his papers related to the Arabic version of the Mahabharata, 
prepared in 1026 A. D. , by Abul Hasan. This version was 
brought to the notice of Orientalists by the French scholar, 
Beynaud, in 1845. Chatterji discussed, from the linguistic 
point of view, the Arabic forms of the names of the Mahabharata 
, heroes given in that Arabic version, and concluded that they 
must have been derived from some Prakrit modifications of the 
original .names in Sanskrit. This led to another important 
conclusion, namely, that, in the early 11th century, there must 
have existed a Prakrit version of the MahdbhSrata, on which 
4bul Hasan’s Arabic version was based. Chatterji further pointed 
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out that, from the study of the Prakrit modifications of the 
Sanskrit original names, it would appear that that Prakrit belong- 
ed to the North-Western part of India. In the discussion that 
followed, I emphasised the importance of the Arabic version 
from the point of view of the Critical Edition of the MahabhUrafa, 
which is being published by the Bhandarkar Institute. No 
manuscripts or testiinonia used for the Critical Edition belong to 
a data prior to 1000 A. D. The Arabic version would therefore 
serve as an important testimonium. And if, by a happy chance, 
the Prakrit version on which, according to Chatterji, the Arabic 
version is based, is discovered, it would indeed prove of inesti- 
mable value. Moreover, as Chatterji suggests that that Prakrit 
version must have belonged to North-Western India, its value 
would be still greater. For, in that case, it can be assumed that 
the Prakrit version itself was based on an original North-Western 
Sanskrit text — tradition— a text-tradition, which, according to our 
present estimate, was the shortest and, therefore, perhaps, 
nearest to the original epic. In his second paper, Chatterji made 
an attempt to estimate the contribution of the KirEtas to Hindu 
history and culture. Ha suggested that the Kiratas, who are 
frequently mentioned in ancient Indian literature, were the Indo- 
Mongoloid people, who had settled in Nepal, Manipur, Ahom, 
Bodo etc. The present Hindu culture, according to Chatterji, 
is the result of four successive cultural layers — the Austric or 
NisSda, the Dravidian, the Aryan, and the Indo-Mongoloid or 
Kirata. Miss Vaudeville, who is an advanced research student 
at the Paris University, read a very interesting paper on the 
composition of the Tulasl-Eamayaxtci. Among other things, she 
analysed the r61es played by Siva, YSjfiavalkya, and Bhusandi 
in the narration of the Rama-Carita-Manasa, and evaluated 
Tulasl’s debt, in the philosophical portions of his RamUyam, to 
the YogarVasidha anA the Adhyatma- Raniayaya- Mr. Balbir, an 
Indian student working for his Doctorate at the Paris University, 
presented a critical account of a manuscript on Sanskrit drama- 
turgy in the Sarasvatl-Bhavana Library of Benares. He pointed 
out that this work on N&tya^astra, called the Natyalocma, was 
somewhat unique in that, besides the normal discussions on the 
subject, it contained practical instructions to actors. Mm, Pr. Eape 
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macle very eug^gestive comments on both these papers and indioat* 
ed the lines on which further research in the subjeots could be 
profitably pursued. The paper, by Mr. de Jong, on the Problem of 
the Absolute according to the Msdhyamikas, gave rise to oon- 
sidecable discussion about Buddhist Metaphysics. The speaker's 
analysis of the conceptions of avabhava and paramartha, according . 
to NSg&riuna, was followed by a lucid statement by Radbakrishnan 
regarding the nature of iunyata. iununta or the so-called void of 
Buddhist schools, Radbakrishnan explained, is something positive. 
He observed that metaphysical views were self-contradictory and 
therefore they were void ; empirical objects are void becauEs 
they are conditioned by other things and are not self * existent. 
The Absolute also is void in the sense that it cannot be described 
by empirical predicates. But the iunyatU of the Buddhist sobools 
is something positive, as^it is described by ancient Buddhist 
tjsaoberi), like Haribhadra, as bodladUa or the supreme knowledge r 
which is haTUvagarbha, or has mercy as its inner capacity. 
Pniessor Dumont of Baltimore presented three notes on the text ^ 
of -the^hird ESpda of the Taitliriya-Brahmana. In one of these 
notes, he discussed the exact sense of the verb adfu + eti. In thO; 
second note, Dumont pointed out that the words iluvarda and 
baUvarda, occurring in the STaittirlya- Bralmaya, could not have 
been original Sanskrit words, as no satUfaotory etymology of 
tiiese can be offered. He, therefore, suggested that they were ths 
prakritisations of the Sanskrit words, rtuvarla and parivarta respa* 
ctively. In his third note, be discussed the form aauu. . Among, 
other papers read and discussed in the section, mention must be 
specially made of de Vreese's paper on Ealhapa and the PurSnio 
tradition about Easbmir ; Meile’s paper on certain similarities 
between the Dravidian and the Altaic languages $ Bureau's paper 
on Siripubra’s Abhidharma ; Eliade’s paper on the Symbolical 
Significance of Buddha's seven Steps ; and Sinha's paper on the 
Bearing of Numisrojatics on the History of the Later Imperial 
GFuptas. . Some papers were submitted jointly to the sections oi 
Indology, Greater Indian Studies, and Sinology. From among 
these may be mentioned *• Background of the Prohibition of taking 
Life in the Tang Dynasty, by Uulsewe ; Siho-Tibeto-Burmese 
Linguistics, by Durr ; Chronology of the Ajapta Monuments, and 
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Indian Motifs in the Khmer Art, by Stern and Agastys, the 
Hero of Hindu Expansion in the Far East, by Levy. 

B( sides the reading and discussion of research-papers, the 
Indology section considered some problems of a more general 
interest. B. Schwab, for instance, initiated a discussion about 
bow tbs higher scientific philological work of the Indologists may 
be coordinated with popular interest in humanities in general, 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes proposed a scheme for restarting the 
Work of Oriental Bibliography on new lines. Professor Eenou 
emphasised the importance of the proposed Encyclopaedia of 
Technical Terms in ancient Indian Thought and outlined the 
general principles underlying the work. Dr. Maryla Falk, who 
has taken a lead in this project, also spoke on the subject in great 
detail. The scheme envisages two stages in its completion. 
Important technical terms will be studied from the historical 
and philological points of view. The results of such a study of 
different terms made by different scholars will be published iri a 
journal to be called Safhjjla-vyakara'na, and to be managed by an 
Editorial Board consisting of Indian and Western Indologists. 
(A study of Nama and Eupa in Indian thought by Dr. Falk, 
published by the Calcutta University, would give one an idea of 
how the work is expacted to be done ). In' the second stage, 
all these monographs or articles would be so coordinated as 
to' 'produce a comprehensive and connected History of 
Ancient Indian Thought. The idea of such an encyclopaedia 
was first mooted at the Delhi Session of the Indian Philosophi* 
cal Congress. It was forwarded to Western Indologists for 
comments and approval. The Indology section resolved 
that the scheme be now recommended to the All India 
Oriental Conference for implementation. There was also a 
discussion about the Theaarus Linguae Sanscrite, which the 
Deccan College Research Institute of Poona proposes to under- 
take. On behalf of the scholars, who expect to be able to 
collaborate in this huge project, Renou explained the theoretical 
aspect of this work, while I spoke about its practical side. The 
St. Petersburg Dictionary, in seven volumes, is, even today, 
regarded as the authoritative dictionary of Sanskrit language. But 
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shiC6 Roth and Bobtlingk prepared that dictionary, quite a large 
number of Sanskrit texts, manuscripts, inscriptions etc. have heeh 
brought to light. In the light of all this new material, some 
essential revision of the St. Petersburg is called for. This is 
indeed an enormous task and will require many years of patient, 
thorough, and intelligent work. It will than meet the urgent 
need of Sanskritists all over the world. The Jndology section, 
therefore, forwarded to the General Body of the Congrees a 
resolution congratulating the Deccan College Research Institute 
for having decided to undertake the work at an early date. 
Resolutions were also forwarded from the section to the 
General Body relating to a revised linguistic and folklore survey 
of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon ; the urgent necessity of publish* 
ing the remaining part of Geld net’s German translation of the 
J^gveda-, the Vedic lexicographical work being carried on by Vishva 
Bandhu Sastri ; and the Sitnhalese etymological dictionary. 

"^The concluding general session of the International Congress 
Was llfld at 2-30 p. m. on Saturday, the 31st of July. As many 
as twenty-one resolutions-some forwarded by the different sections 
of the Congress and others proposed by the consultative coramittee- 
were passed at this open session. A reference has already been 
made to some of the resolutions forwarded by the Indology section. 
Among the other resolutions passed, the following deserve to bo 
. specially mentioned : ( 1 ) It was recommended to all the peoples 
of the world that, from the school stage onwards, some knowledge 
of Indian, Chinese, and Islamic cultures should be included in the 
curriculum, since these cultures ombraced over one half of the 
human race. ( 2 ) The Congress suggested that ways and means 
should be found to prevent police restrictions or political ideolo* 
gies from interfering with academic research work. ( 3 ) The 
Congress expressed appreciation for the Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
and the great Dictionary of the Iranian language. ( 4 ) It was 
decided' to postpone the consideration of a proposal to form a 
Union of .Orientalists to collaborate in the work of the UNESCO. 
Similar Unions of scientists have already been formed. It was 
suggested that, in the moan while, a schoino for a Union of 
Orientalists should bo forwarded to prominent and welUestabli* 
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shed Oriental Institutes of the world and their opinions in the 
matter sought. 

Official invitations to the International Congress for its next 
session were received from four countries, namely, Sweden, Egypt, 
Turkey and India. In the consultative committee, MM. Dr. 
Kane ably conveyed India’s invitation. India is a country 
where many very old Oriental Societies are functioning. 
Barring the Oriental Society of Batavia, which was founded 
by the Dutch in 1778, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded 
in 1784, is the oldest institution of its kind. The Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society was founded in 1804. In recent years 
also, many institutes of Oriental Research have been started and 
are doing really good work. The invitation from India therefore, 
means an invitation from all these Oriental Institutes. Moreover, in 
India, there already exists the All India Oriental Conference, which 
is a regularly-functioning well-organ 'sed central body of Indian 
Orientalists. This organisation may very well cooperate .'.Ith 
the International Congress, and a joint session of the two, bodies 
would indeed prove mutually beneficial. It is further desirable 
that a session of the International Congress should now be held 
in Asia. India is practically the centre of Asia. Through her 
Austrio-speaking and Sino-Tibetan - speaking population, she is 
culturally linked up with Indo-China, Indonesia and beyond, 
as also with Tibet, China, Korea, Mongolia, and Japan. And 
through her Islamic population, she has close cultural ties with 
the Islamic world. India is thus culturally connected both with 
the Near East and the Far East. From the practical point of 
view also, India, among all Asiatic countries, is most easy of 
access to people both of Asia and Europe. With her newly 
acquired independence, India would assure modest but very 
cordial welcome and hospitality to scholars who are devoting 
their life-time for the proper understanding and evaluation of 
her ancient heritage, as well as of the cultures of her neighbours. 
The consultative committee, however, on considering all the four 
invitations, recommended to the Congress, and the General Body 
of the Congress accepted their recommendation, that the next, 
that is, the twenty-tesond session should be held at Istanbul in 
Turkey some time in 1951. 
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* During the session of the Congress, I had the privilege of 
meeting and making personal acquaintanoe of several Indologists 
of repute. I had already known some of them through corres* 
pondence, while others I came across for the first time. I was 
very happy to find that the Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch 
Institute and its work - particularly the Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata- ate universally held in high esteem. My close 
association with the Institute and the Critical Edition, which, 

I realised, was perhaps my only qualification, was, therefore, the 
best introduction to any gathering of Orientalists. While outlin* 
ing the woik of the section of Indology, I have already referred 
to many Indologists. In addition to these scholars, I tried to 
establish fruitful contacts, personally as well as institutionally, 
with several others. From among the British Indologists, I met at 
Paris, besides Turner, Master (Indian Linguistics, Dravidian 
Languages ) and Rylunds ( Sanskrit classics ) of the London 
.^heol of Oriental Studies, and Bailey ( Sanskrit, Indo-Scythian 
Stltdies) of the Cambridge University. Similarly I met Bosch 
( Greater Indian Studies ), van Lohuizen-de Leeuw ( Indo- 
Iranian ), and Pott ( Greater Indian Archaeology, Tantric studies) 
from Holland; Duda (Semitic studies ), Editor of the WZKM, 
from Austria ; Regamey ( Buddhist Philosophy and Art, Sinolo* 
logy) from Switzerland; Maryla Falk (Indian Philosophy) 
now in Italy ; Kurat ( History ) from Turkey ; Lingat ( Compara- 
tive Law ) from Indo-China ; Prince Dhani Nivat ( Siamese 
cultural History ) and Luang Boribal Buribhand ( Siamese 
Archaeology ) from Siam. From among our French hosts, I 
came in particularly close contact with Bloch ( Indian Lingui- 
stics), Lacombe (Indian Philosophy), Meile ( Modern Indian 
Languages : Hindi and Tamil ), Filliozat ( Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
Indian Medicine ), and Renou ( Sanskrit). Owing to our common 
Interest in Vedic Philology, Renou and myself became quite 
friendly. As a matter of fact, I may even go to the extent of 
saying that I regard my newly-developed friendship with Renou 
as ene of the very special advantages accruing from my recent 
trip to- Europe. At the International Congress of Linguistians 
held at Paris, and the International Congress of Philosophy held 
«t Amsterdam, some sittings of which 1 had the good fortune, to 
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attend, 1 met some more scholars with whom also I have been 
able to establish useful contacts. 

After the Congress was over, I decided to utilise the little 
time that was at my disposal in visiting some other centres of 
Indological studies in Europe. Accordingly 1 went to London and 
Oxford in England, and to Leiden and Amsterdam in Holland, 
I was very anxious to visit Germany and renew my old acquain- 
tances among the Indologists in that country but, owing to 
the many restriotiena on tho journey to and within Germany, 
which are in force at present, in that country, I could not 
go to Germany, In London, I visited throe institutions which 
are well-known in Indological circles: the British Museum, 
the London School of Oriental Studies, and the Library of 
the Commonwealth Ministry ( formerly tho India Office 
Library ). Most of the workers of the London School of 
Oriental Studies I had met at Paris, In London, Rylands, 
who had been to India some years ago and with whom 
I had already become acquainted at tliat time, kindly showpi 'me 
round the excellent library of the London University. Ki t.ie 
British Museum, I had the privilege of meeting Dr, L. D. 
Barnett, who, with Professor F. W. Thomas* is now the doyen of 
British Indologists. BarnetPs work in the field of Indian philoso- 
phy, linguistics, and history is too well-known to need any 
special mention. Many eminent Indian Indologists, including 
Chatterji, De, and Katre, had, I believe, the advantage of BarnetPs 
guidance and training when they worked at the London School. 
Personally I may be said to have become acquainted with Bar- 
nett long ago, when, in my study of the Bhagavadgila, 1 was 
inclined to agree with his siiggestioa that tho so-called 
inconsistencies in the poem were to bo explained away on the 
assumption of the confused and not- precise philosophical termi- 
nology adopted in it. It was indeed an inspiring sight to see 
the old scholar still working regularly and hard in the Indian 
section of the British Museum. He was then busy with properly 
cataloguing Indian, particularly Bengali, publications received 
at the Museum, We talked, at some length, about men and 
work in Indology in India, and when I loft him, I felt that I was 
taking with mo some new ideas regarding future Indological 
reeeareh in Europe and India. Dr. H. N. Randle, who was a 
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Pfofessor of Philosophy at the Allahabad University, has been in 
oharge of the India Office Library for quite a long time. It must 
be said that, under Randle’s courteous and helpful direction, the 
Library is becoming increasingly useful. I saw him at the Library 
and '.discussed with him how closer cooperation between that 
Library and the Bhandarkar Institute, particularly in the matter 
of the loaning out of manuscripts, can be brought about. The 
future of that library, in the new political set-up, is uncertain; 
but it is to be earnestly hoped that this precious collection of books 
and manuscripts will be maintained intact and made accessible 
to a larger number of scholars. From London T went over to 
Oxford, and met Professor Thomas Burrow, who is the Professor 
of Sanskrit at the University. Burrow is at present mainly 
occupying himself with the study of Dravidian loan-words 
in Sanskrit, and is presenting the results of his 
investigations through a series of articles called Dravidian 
^idtes. He very kindly showed me round the India Institute 
of tifi University. There exists, in Great Britain, a fund called 
the * MahabhUrnta Fund \ Ihe Professors of Sanskrit at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Edinborough are the trustees of that Fund. 
The Bhandarkar Institute has already received a substantial 
subvention from that Fund to meet the expenses of the printing 
of the Uuijoyaparvdn in the Critical Edition. We are now in 
need of a further subvention from that Fund for the future 
•Volumes of the Critical Edition. While in Paris, I had already 
spoken about it to Professor Bailey of the Cambridge University. 
I also spoke aboutf it to Professor Burrow at Oxford. Both these 
trustees of the MahUbharala Fund have kindly agreed to consider 
with favour our appeal for subvention. There is at present no 
third trustee, as no appointment of Professor of Sanskrit is made 
at Edinborough. But, according to a recent order passed by the 
Court, the present two trustees are entitled to op£rate the Fund. 

• 

Froitl England, I proceeded to Holland. The Kern Institute 
of Leiden jn Holland has been doing very great service indeed 
to the Qause of Orientalism in general and Indology in 
particular. The guiding spirit of that Institute is Frofe* 
Bser Vogel. A former o$cer in the Arphaeologic,^! Survey 
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of India, Vogel has been responsible for building up ^ 
remarkable Institute for Oriental research. He is mainly 
interested in Indian art and archaeology, and his books on 
the aubjeot are regarded as quite authoritative. The Annual 
Bibliography of Indian History and Archaeology, which is 
being published by the Kern Institute, owes its origin to 
Professor Vogel. I met him at Leiden and bad a long talk with 
him on several matters relating to Indology. A.t this advanced 
age, he is studying certain problems relating to ancient 
Indian geography. Dr. Pott, the Curator of the Kern 
Institute, took me round the Institute, as well as the 
famous Ethnological Museum of Leiden. The Museum contains 
many interesting and Instructive exhibits relating to Indian and 
Greater Indian art, archaeology and ethnology. I had talks with 
Vogel and Pott about the cooperation which the Bhandarkar 
Institute is at present giving them in the preparation of the 
Annual Bibliography, as well as about the possibility of exchange 
of Dutch and Indian research-publications. In Holand, I obser^-u 
that students still take considerable interest in Inclologioa\,.'!and 
allied studies and the faculties of these subjects at the Universities 
of Leiden, Utrecht, and Groningen are doing some really good 
work. 

It must, however, be said that compared to the work formerly 
done in Europe, in the field of Indology and allied branches of 
learning, the work done there at present is definitely smaller in 
extent. The causes for this are, of course, not far to seek. To 
begin with, the interest in humanities in general, as against 
natural sciences, is] dwindling in Europe as elsewhere. It is, 
therefore, ne wonder that interest in a specialised — and now less 
vital — branch, like Indology, is rapidly diminishing. Again quite 
considerable work in the field of Indology has already been done 
by European scholars. Almost every single aspect of the subject 
is tackled and deeply studied by the last two or three generations 
of Western Indologists, The tendency of the present-day Orienta- 
lists is therefore towards .finding out new and hitherto unexplored 
fields for research. Moreover European Orientalists have realised 
tltat Indian Indologists themselves have now^ oomp forward anej 
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are doing oompetent work in the subject. The present tendency 
to? give greater prominence to archaeological excavations than to 
a mere study of literary work must also have been to some extent 
responsible in this connection. For, archaeological investigations 
do^ot become possible except in rare cases. There was a time 
wheh in Europe, Orientalism and Indology were more or less 
syrfonymous terms. Oriental research almost meant research in the 
languages, literature, and culure of India Conditions have now 
changed. The generations of giants like Weber, Roth, Oldenberg, 
Jacobi, Bergaigoe, Sylvain Levi, Macdonald, Whitney, Bloom- 
field and others have long since passed. Orientalists in the West 
are now exploring, and quite rightly too, new fields of research. 
They are devoting themselves to the study of Semitic languages 
and cultures, Assyriology, Hittite problems, Sinology, etc. 
In Indology itself, they are now turning to subjects which 
have hitherto received comparatively less attention, 
such as, Dravidian philology, Greater Indian studies, Chinese 
and Tibetan Buddhism, Modern Indian dialects, non-Aryan 
eleii '^nts in Indian culture etc. It is necessary to add that all 
this it a comparative estimate — and that too on very broad lines. 
It is also necessary to add that whatever contributions are being 
made to Indology by Western scholars, at present, are characteris- 
ed by the same old thoroughness, originality and restraint. We 
have indeed to be grateful to them for this service. We can 
still learn from them quite a lot, particularly in the matter of 
the proper approach to a subject and scientific methodology. 
Indian researchers in the field of Indology are often charged with 
being too much inclined towards speculating, towards building 
up whole ihe('-'!^8 on the basis of very flimsy and inconclusive 
evidence. They a.e also charged with being in the habit of 
always .expressing themselves in superlatives. Our growing 
contacts with European scholars, on occasions like the sessions 
of fche International Congress of Orientalists, will certainly enable 
us to coordinate, in our research, their methods with our 
insight. 

[ Many persons have helped me, in different ways, to make my 
recent trip to and stay in Europe pleasant, and -may I add ?- 

4 
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fruitful. The delegates of the Oovernmeut of India -Badhs' 
krishnau, Eaue and Chatterji - have indeed been very helpful. 
As a matter of faot, Kane and Chatterji were truly my friends, 
philosophers, and guides. Professor Benou’s hospitality in 
France will remain an unforgettable experience. I have received 
from everybody, whom I met, nothing but courtesy and kindness. 
To the Oovernment of Bombay, the All'lndia Oriental Conference, 
and the Bhandarkar Oriental Besearch Institute, who appointed 
me to represent them at the Paris session - and more particularly 
to the Government of Bombay, who made my trip at all 
possible - 1 express ray deep gratitude. The only way in which 
I can hope to requite their obligations, in some small measure, 
is by dedicating myself more devotedly to the study of Indology, 
and by being useful, in every possible manner, to other students 
of this subject J. 






